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THE PRE-RAPHAELITES IN 


ENGLAND. 





HAT is it to be a pre-Raphael- 

ite? What is pre-Raphaelit- 

ism? I can easily imagine some read- 
er asking the question, and wishing 
to have an answer, to begin with, 
even though that reader may be in a 
much better condition of knowledge 
than a London lady who lately ask- 
ed who on earth is ‘‘ Preraphael,” 
and what did he do, and why has he 
so many admirers? But if I am 
required to tell in any manner of 
definition what is pre-Raphaclitism, I 
own that I shall be unable to make a 
wholesome answer. We have now in 
London pre-Raphaelite painters, pre- 
Raphaelite poets, pre-Raphaelite nov- 
elists, pre-Raphaelite young ladies; 
pre-Raphaelite hair, eyes, complex- 
ion, dress, decorations, window cur- 
tains, chairs, tables, knives, forks, 
and coal-scuttles. We have pre-Ra- 
phaelite anatomy, we have pre-Raphael- 
ite music. I have heard a melodramatic 
performer described as ‘‘that clever 
pre-Raphaelite actress.” If I were to 
adopt the assumption of the simple 
London lady whom I have already 
mentioned, I should set down Prera- 
phael as one of the most extraordinary 
men that ever lived, so various seem 
to have been the fields in which his 
genius occupied itself, and so all-per- 
vading the sort of dictatorship which 
he contrived to set up. I am certain 
that a good many honest London peo- 


ple in their secret bosoms cherish the 
belief that pre-Raphaelitism is some- 
thing Japanese; for Japanese fans, 
curtains, and cloths have somehow 
come to associate themselves in Lon- 
don with the domination of the new 
esthetic creed. I wish that some of 
these same honest Londoners would 
not call the votaries of the school the 
‘*Pre-Raphs.” It is not meant for 
disrespect; it is only done for the sake 
of brevity and friendliness. The gen- 
tleman who, on your side of the ocean, 
talks of his ‘‘ pants,” does not mean 
any disrespect to the garment in ques- 
tion. But though I am not a pre- 
Raphaelite (at least I don’t think Iam: 
but how can one be sure?) I listen 
with a shudder when I hear worthy 
and inoffensive folk talk of the ‘‘ Pre- 
Raphs.” For there is no small 
amount of talent, of genius, of earnest 
and even fanatical purpose, of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and of an enthusiasm 
long outliving youth, in this curious, 
vague, undefined creed, or passion, or 
fashion, or esthetic epidemic, which 
is so powerful in London just now, 
and which we recognize, although we 
can hardly explain why, when we hear 
it called by the name of pre-Raphael- 
itism, 

We all know what pre-Raphaclitism 
was in the beginning. It was a vig- 
orous protest in favor of truth and 
nature in art, of open eyes and faithful 
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observation in artistic critics, stu- 
dents, and every one else, as against 
conventionalities and prettinesses and 
unrealities of all kinds, Ruskin was 
the prophet of the new school. Dante 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Madox Brown, 
and Millais were its practical ex- 
pounders in art. A great controversy 
sprang up, and England divided itself 
into two schools. No impartial per- 
son can deny that Ruskin and the pre- 
Raphaclites did great good, and that 
much of their influence and example 
was decidedly healthy. But what is 
pre-Raphaelitism now? How can its 
principles be illustrated and its growth 
explained by any reference to the pur- 
pose with which it started, now that 
it professes to invade all arts and to es- 
tablish itself in all the decorative busi- 
ness of life, from the ornamentation of 
a cathedral to the fringe of a dress ? 
Let us look first at pre-Raphaelitism 
in painting. Some of the old leaders of 
the school have long since left it. Mil- 
lais has gone in for fashion and money- 
making, and paints portraits to order, 
just as in an humbler walk of art he 
might have painted signs. Ilolman 
Hunt seeks the popular and the sur- 
prising ; has his pictures exhibited, ina 
hall specially hired for the purpose, to 
struggling crowds. Dante Rossetti 
lives a secluded life, and will not show 
his pictures in public at all. He 
covets no place in the Royal Academy ; 
he hires no hall of exhibition; he takes 
more pains to conceal his works than 
most other artists do to display theirs ! 
He is a lonely, self-absorbed, sincere, 
eccentric man of genius, and he is one 
ef the Dii majores of the pre-Raphael- 
ites of our day. Madox Brown lives, 
indeed, a less secluded life, but he too 
declines and disdains to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy. He is still looked up 
to as one of the parents and founders 
of the school, and a genuine reputa- 
tion follows him, which he takes no 
pains whatever to keep up by any of 
the ordinary devices of the ambitious 
artist. But there are newer divinities 
to be adored as well. Mr. E. Burne 
Jones is the idol of a large circle of 
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votaries. There are admirers of his 
who in all seeming calmness and so- 
briety claim for him that he combines 
the coloring of Titian with the draw- 
ing of Michael Angelo. I have seen 
but two of Mr. Burne Jones’s paint- 
ings, one of which was unwholesome, 
low-spirited, and morbid, but which I 
could not help admiring for its grim, 
dreary power, and in the other of 
which I could see little to admire. 
But I am no artist, and though I was 
once an art critic, I long ago retired 
from the business, well satisfied of my 
own incapacity; and I do not profess 
to be criticizing now. If, therefore, 
it is not in my power to be enthusias- 
tic about Mr. Burne Jones, it is per- 
haps because I have not seen many of 
his paintings, and partly, no doubt, 
because I am not able to appreciate 
them. The one fact with which I am 
at present coucerned, and about which 
there can be no controversy, is the 
enthusiasm with which his votaries re- 
gard him. This at least I may say, that 
not Michael Angelo, not Raphael, not 
Titian, not Leonardo da Vinci, could 
possibly have deserved all the unquali- 
fied praise which some of his admirers 
give to Burne Jones. He has, I think, 
left even Dante Rossetti behind in the 
estimation of the school in general. 
Your eccentric, audacious, original, 
and really gifted Whistler may claim, 
too, his crowd of devotees, with 
whom to criticize Whistler, or even to 
ask what he means, is to commit a 
deadly sin against art and against 
faith. Whistler, however, strikes out 
a path for himself, finds subjects of 
his own, and treats them his own way. 
His paintings are often only colored 
conundrums, the names of which only 
put a new difficulty in the way of your 
guessing at thesolution. It isto him, 
I believe, we owe the ingenious and 
engaging device of calling a landscape 
‘‘a symphony in green and brown,” 
or a portrait ‘‘a symphony in pink 
and white,” and so forth. But Whis- 
tler, as I have said, walks, like Carlyle’s 
Danton, ‘‘his own wild road whither 
that leads him,” and does not adopt 
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the regulation subjects and treatment 
of the hour. 

The pre-Raphaelite picture of the 
average style (I am not now speak- 
ing of the masters of the school, but 
only of the disciples and imitators) 
is easily known. Its theme is of 
course medieval. Even when classic 
subjects have to be dealt with they 
are translated into medievalism, 
sometimes with rather incongruous 
effect. I have in my mind a painting 
representing Venus and some of her 
nymphs visiting some eminent myth- 
ological personage. Venus and her 
companions are crossing a medieval 
garden, with rigid walks and hedges, 
and we see the walls and gates, turrets 
and gables of a medieval chiteau or 
palace. Very odd indeed the un- 
clothed ladies look in such a place. 
The first impression conveyed to the 
spectator is that the young women 
must be out of their minds, and that it 
would be rather awkward if the com- 
pany in the palace were suddenly to 
come out into the garden. Medival- 
ism, however, is of the life of the 
school. Generally we see a grim, for- 
mal, ghostly garden, with a dark growth 
of unhealthy flowers and straight 
gaunt walks adown (to use the word 
proper to the style), out of which 
moves a tall, lank lady. Her hair is 
bright red, her eyes are half closed, 
her lips are compressed. She has high 
cheekbones, and a gaunt and rather 
hungry face. She is dressed in a long 
robe of tawny green or brown. The 
model of her figure has evidently been 
a compass. Her “lower limbs” be- 
gin immediately below her neck. It 
would be needless to say thut she has 
noshape. She is, however, the beauty, 
the ideal, and indeed the embodied 
spirit of pre-Raphaelitism. You see 
her everywhere. A picture of the 
school without her would be almost as 
curious a sight as a painting by Wou- 
vermans without a white horse. 

But the strangest thing is that this 
gaunt, lank, and long-limbed damosel 
has actually stepped from the canvas 
into life and is to be found everywhcre 
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in certain circles of London society. 
How did all these pre-Raphaelite girls 
manage to come to life so suddenly ? 
Were they all born with that red hair, 
those high cheekbones, those straight 
lank shapes, which shape have none, 
and which you are compelled to see, 
outlined as they are so sharply in the 
close and clinging drapery? From 
pictures and from life they have passed 
into the Christmas cards of congratu- 
lation and good wishes which we all 
send to our friends on the 25th of De- 
cember. Formerly we used to send 
cards which bore emblazoned in bright 
colors some simple and seasonable lit- 
tle conceit about robin red-breasts, and 
snow, and holly berries, and plum pud- 
ding, and all that sort of thing. Now 
Wwe are severely and somewhat mourn- 
fully artistic, and we cheer each other 
by interchanging illustrations of the 
stiff and lean young woman in various 
ungainly attitudes, and seeming to be 
all angles, joints, and fuzzy red hair. 
My card, perhaps, shows her erect on 
her garden walk; yours exhibits her 
seated stiffly in a boat; somebody else 
has her with her lover kneeling beside 
her; and her lover is always singularly 
like herself. That too is a peculiarity 
not unworthy of notice in studying 
the average works of this school. The 
hero and heroine are very much the 
same sort of thing. The hero has the 
high cheekbones, the gaunt face, the 
red hair; he is almost invariably beard- 
less, and only for the dress, I doubt 
whether you would know one from the 
other. Indeed, there is a painting by 
one of the more eminent men of the 
school in which there were two lovers 
seated sadly side by side, and I remem- 
ber that there was a serious dispute 
among some of us when we were look- 
ing at it as to which was the hero and 
which the heroine. Some of us were 
ardent admirers and some were not, 
But we were divided on that point, 
without any reference to our tenets of 
art, and we could not agree; we could 
not settle the point. I do not wish to 
be dogmatic, but I will maintain that 
it is a defect in a painting, say of 
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Romeo and Juliet, if the artist does 
not make it clear which is Romeo and 
which is Juliet. 

From painting the transition is easy 
to decoration. A perfect passion for 
house decoration has grown up among 
us. Mr. William Morris, the poet, is, as 
you probably know, the head of a firm 
which is engaged in producing artistic 
wall-papers and furniture, and in cer- 
tain quarters of London his hand is to 
be seen on every wall. He has done a 
great deal of good in banishing the 
tawdry and unmeaning displays of 
white, and gold, and red, with which 
we used to plaster our walls, after cer- 
tain fashions of modern France. But 
the too great prevalence of his dull 
olive greens and his dead tea-leaf colors 
grows weary sometimes to the eye of 
one who is not sworn to the school 
and the fashion; indeed, has with most 
persons Jong degenerated into a mere 
affectation. To enliven ourselves, per- 
haps, we have got up a taste for Jap- 
anese art, and we now have Japanese 
fans, screens, and curtains everywhere 
—and you should hear us go into rap- 
tures about the coloring of the Japan- 
ese artists. I am sometimes perfectly 
astonished at the knowledge we possess 
—so would you be if you heard our 
discussions. We might have passed 
our lives in Japan, we seem to know so 
much about it; and the other day we 
knew nothing! So of the various 
kinds of china; so of the various pe- 
riods and seasons of art. The pre- 
Raphaelite poetry too has made us very 
learned. One or two of the chief 
singers are really accomplished in 
Greek and Latin scholarship, and 
others are fond of the medieval French 
poets. Therefore we discourse placid- 
ly of Theocritus and Sappho as well 
as of Ronsard and Villon. Do not for- 
get too that we are devotees of the 
Wagner music, and that we know all 
about its principles and its execution. 

It must be owned that it is something 
curious to note how this passion, or 
whim, or foible, call it what you will, for 
the decorative-on-principle, has grown 
up in so hard and material an age and 
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society. Whatever may be said against 
the style of decoration and of dress 
which Mr. Morris and his colleagues 
have done so much to spread, it is 
at least not the vulgar rich man’s love 
for costly ornament. It builds itself 
on being artistic, and it can be in- 
dulged in by the poorest among the 
artistic tribe. Of course it degenerates 
often into affectation and mere frivol- 
ity. It seems ridiculous and almost 
ignoble sometimes to hear men who 
have written books or painted pic- 
tures discourse of fans, and curtains, 
and china plates, and ladies’ dresses 
as if the business of life and the hopes 
of hereafter were concerned in such 
things. That wonderfully plastic and 
mimatic creature, the artist (I speak 
now of the artist in letters, as well as 
in colors and marble), who really 
seems to have no life, or views, or in- 
dividuality of his own, has fallen in as 
readily as might be expected with the 
new mania or new affectation. He 
never has either principles or purpose 
of his own, this typical or average ar- 
tist, this artist of the rank and file. 
Some chief always prescribes his ideas 
for him: tells him what he is to admire 
and what he is to condemn, how he is 
to live and comport himself—to eat, 
and drink, and dress. I should like 
to see the young writer or painter of 
this school who would dare to say that 
he admired Murillo, or Greuze, or 
Gustave Doré (I have taken sufficient- 
ly diversified illustrations), or that he 
did not admire Baudelaire, and Henri 
Regnault,and Mr. Morris’s decorations, 
and Japanese fans, and Ronsard and 
Villon. 

We can remember, most of us, 
when the average or typical artist 
was compelled by the public opinion 
of his class to be a Bohemian, and to 
hear the chimes at midnight, and, as 
Thackeray says, ‘‘drink hugely of 
beer.” That passed away, and it be- 
came the fashion of the class to affect 
Belgravian instead of Bohemian man- 
ners. The aspiring youth who under 
the former dispensation would have 
written his magazine articles with a 
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view to make the public believe that 
he never went to bed before daybreak, 
and passed all his waking hours in a 
public house, now sets himself out, by 
unnumbered allusions and suggestions, 
to convince his readers that he lounged 
half the day on the steps of some West 
End club, and then went for his ride 
in the Row before dining with a cab- 
inet minister, and looking in upon the 
evening parties of two or three count- 
esses. Now the fashion may be said 
to have for its motto the declaration 
of the young painters in Miirger’s book 
when they made up their minds that 
they ought to attend at the opening of 
the salon rather than at the funeral of 
their old comrade. Art before ail. 
Art in pictures and decorations of 
course, art also in fans, and curtains, 
and table-cloths, in knives, and forks, 
and spoons, in candlesticks and door- 
mats. Of course this becomes pedantic 
and tiresome sometimes, as every affec- 
tation must do; but on the whole I 
think it the best and most respectable 
affectation that the same class has 
passed through in my time. It has 
had a wide influence, and, to adopt a 
theatrical phrase, a great run. It is 
directly the work of the pre-Raphael- 
ites, and has come even from a small 
group of them. There was a consid- 
erable time during which their influ- 
ence seemed to have vanished. Dis- 
ciples turned apostates, new schools 
broke into fresh schisms, and the old 
controversy and its leaders seemed in 
a fair way to be forgotten. Suddenly 
pre-Raphaelitism broke out again, and 
in a new place. It had been a thing 
of picture galleries merely; it now be- 
gan to invade every hearth and home. 
Driven out, as its enemies fondly be- 
lieved, in the form of painting, it re- 
appeared in the unexpected shape of 
decoration. 

All this, it will be said, is intelli- 
gible; but what is pre-Raphaelite po- 
etry? Ihave myself often sought for 
a definition or an explanation from 
followers of and even from practition- 
ers in the school, but I have not re- 
ceived any really satisfactory answers. 
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According to one authority, it is poetry 
resembling in character that of certain 
Italian poets who themselves were in 
conscious or unconscious companion- 
ship, artistically and psychologically, 
with certain Italian painters. This is 
not very instructive. At best it could 
only convey a clear idea to those who 
knew all about the matter already. 
From another instructor I have heard 
that pre-Raphaelite poems are poems 
which might seem to be taken from 
the pictures of the pre-Raphaelite 
school or from which these might have 
been taken. For example, it has been 
pointed out to me very effectively that 
many of Rossetti’s poems might serve 
as complete subjects for a pre-Ra- 
phaelite artist. Let him just take his 
canvas and his brush, and transfer to 
colors what he finds pictured in the 
powerful lines before him, and there 
is his painting complete. This is 
true: it is even beyond any dispute. 
It is not necessarily to the praise of the 
poems. I suppose Lessing would have 
held it to be rather the contrary ; for I 
think he has a somewhat elaborate dis- 
sertation intended to show that a true 
poem cannot well be a mere picture 
in words. I shall not enter into that 
question, however. It seems to me 
certain that the poems of Mr. Rossetti 
to which I refer are very powerful, and 
yet that they might be used actually as 
patterns for a picture. Some of Mr. 
Morris’s descriptions, on the other 
hand, are, I am told, simply pre-Ra- 
phaelite pictures written out. I fancy, 
however, that Mr. Morris is hardly a 
thoroughly accepted poet of the school. 
He is considered, I believe, rather too 
decorative in style and perhaps not 
cheerless enough. 

To return to the question of what 
constitutes a pre-Raphaelite poem, I 
should say that some critics have 
concisely told me that medizvalism 
is the soul and essence of the thing. 
One morose person declared that 
to appreciate pre-Raphaelite poems 
properly one should be able to ea- 
joy an opium revel in a church- 
yard. This, however, was a per- 
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son who had been driven to the ut- 
most verge of cynicism by being a 
member of a literary club where some 
of the chosen critics of the school re- 
sort, and where he had been so preach- 
ed at about the beauties and glories of 
the new style that he was almost de- 
termined to record a vow never to 
read any poetry again but that of Dry- 
den and Pope. A lady whom I pressed 
for a definition said she thought there 
was generally a good deal about kiss- 
ing in the pre-Raphaelite poems. So 
there is, but it is generally kissing un- 
der rather lugubrious circumstances. 
The lovers are usually weeping bitter- 
ly the while they embrace, and the 
scene around them is not uncommonly 
of the graveyard order. A young 
friend of mine (at least he was young 
then) published a volume of poems— 
it was just before the pre-Raphaclite 
day—which bore the title, ‘‘ Songs of 
Love and Death !” That name wouid 
almost suit for a general description of 
the pre-Raphaelite poems. Love and 
Death embrace in dismal fashion, 
amid garden bowers of tangled hem- 
lock, and rare and grim cypresses and 
flapping dock-leaves, and stinging net- 
tles. Mr. Burne Jones’s remarkable 
picture of ‘‘ Love Among the Ruins ” 
might serve as the frontispiece for a 
complete collection of them. Of course 
that sort of thing becomes rather easy 
to do after a while. It is not given to 
people in general, or even to poets in 
general, to write like Swinburne, or 
Rossetti, or Morris at their best; but 
it is fatally easy to write like these 
gentlemen at their worst ; we have the 
imitators, therefore, all around us. 

If there is a difficulty about distin- 
guishing by any definition the work or 
mission of the leaders—as, indeed, I 
suppose these gentlemen simply found 
that they had the gift and vocation to 
write certain poems, and wrote them 
accordingly—there can be no difficulty 
whatever about defining the self-ap- 
pointed business of the followers. 
That business is simply to reproduce, 
in endless succession of combina- 
tions, the mannerism of their models. 
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‘*Love Among the Ruins” is sung 
of in unnumbered strains in which 
all the quaint words, all the me- 
dievalisms, all the odd metaphors 
and similitudes, once so strange and 
now so wearily familiar, are repeated 
again and again, asif by some mechan- 
ical process of reiteration akin to that 
of clockwork. The poems of the 
school bear their brand upon them 
just as formally and conspicuously as 
the red triangle on Mr. Bass’s beer- 
bottles. Some of them are very pret- 
ty poems—indeed, I think all of them 
are very pretty poems; and it is nut 
easy at first to know any one of them 
fromany other. But there are shades of 
difference; there are schools within the 
school, as there are even in the Extreme 
Left of the French National Assembly. 
Thus the young pre-Raphaelite who af- 
fects the style of Swinburne has allu- 
sions to the Greek poets, and is liberal 
with kisses; he whose special affinity 
is Rossetti is more dejected and wan; 
and the admirer of Morris is known by 
his quaint old English phraseology. 
To the ordinary reader perhaps they all 
seem made of the one piece, but a little 
careful attention will soon show the 
different shades and suggest the dif- 
ferent sources of inspiration. 

The typical, or at least the ideal pre- 
Raphaelite novelist, has not, I think, 
yet appeared. I have often heard Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Blackmore and oth- 
ers too described as pre-Raphaelite 
novelists; but I do not myself quite 
understand how or why these in par- 
ticular come into the school. At all 
events, the twolI have named do not 
appear to have any personal inter- 
course in the circles of pre-Raphaelit- 
ism. Mr. Hardy, I believe, lives in a 
provincial town. Mr. Blackmore has 
a home on the Thames, remote from the 
smoke and din of London, where he 
cultivates his garden like another Can- 
dide. The Dante Rossetti of fiction 
has yet to come, if he is ever to come; 
if the taste of our average novel read- 
ers would endure medisvalism and 
would care for really slow and pierc- 
ing analysis of emotion—which I great- 
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ly doubt. But such men as Hardy 
and Blackmore and others are pre-Ra- 
phaelite ia the sense that they paint 
their scenery fuithfully and methodi- 
cally from nature itself, and that they 
palm off on their readers no general 
and unmeaning descriptions, no drop- 
scene effects that their flowers bloom 
at the right season, and the leaf of 
each tree has even in its fading its 
proper color. In this way, indeed, 
such men have learned the best educa- 
tional lessons of pre-Raphaelitism, and 
they are justly favored by the pre- 
Raphaelite school of critics. For we 
have such a school, active, fresh, and 
numerous. Mr. William M. Rossetti, 
brother of the poet, leads the school 
in literature and Professor Sidney Cal- 
vin in art. 

Mr. Rossetti is a man of the wid- 
est culture and of great ability, who 
could not but be a leader of some 
school somewhere. The Rossetti 
family is indeed a very remarkable 
group: Dante Gabriel, the poet and 
painter; Christina, authoress of the 
wonderful, ever-fresh, incomparable 
**Goblin Market ”; William, the schol- 
ar and critic—these make a family 
trio not easily equalled. Let us add 
that Mrs. William Rossetti is herself an 
artist of great merit, and is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Ford Madox Brown. I 
cannot pass over these names without 
adding a word of tribute to the mem- 
ory of the most singularly gifted youth 
I have ever known: Oliver Madox 
Brown (son of the painter), who at the 
age of nineteen had won reputation as 
an artist, and gave brilliant promise as 
a novelist, and died a year ago—not 
twenty years of age! So rich a hope, 
so sudden a blight, I have not known. 
He seemed destined to fame ! 

On the whole it must be allowed 
that there is a vast deal of genuine 
vigor about this pre-Raphaelite school. 
It is now well able to hold its own 
against the attacks of orthodox criti- 
cism. Some of the ablest and freshest 
of our weekly journals, and some of 
our most accomplished critics, are al- 
ways ready to do battle for its cause. 
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The leaders of the school—its original 
leaders at least—are not young, but 
there seems a great fascination for 
young men in the principles and the 
circles of pre-Raphaelitism. Any one 
assailing the general body, or one of 
its leading members, is pretty sure to 
find himself fallen upon from all sides 
by ardent and acrid young penmen, 
who pierce and thrust at him until he 
must feel himself in almost as uncom- 
fortable plight as a London citizen of 
Addison’s time compelled to dance 
and caper by the prodding points of 
the unmerciful ‘‘Mohocks.” Perhaps 
this fraternity of championship is not 
altogether an advantage to the school. 
It cannot but assume sometimes in the 
eyes of the public the appearance of an 
organization for reciprocal praise—a 
mutual admiration .ociety. It thrusts 
too often on the eyes of the general 
reader the names of half a dozen men. 
It isolates the school too much from 
wholesome comparison and open com- 
petition. Within the charmed limits 
you seem to hear no names but those 
of the regular and recognized mem- 
bers of the brotherhood. Nobody, it 
might be supposed, paints, writes 
poems, criticises or composes music, 
but the painters, poets, critics, and 
composers whom the school delights 
to honor. Like all sects originally 
proscribed, it is now rigidly orthodox 
after its peculiar canons of orthodoxy, 
and will allow no toleration of any 
teaching but itsown. All this injures 
the healthy growth of a literary or 
artistic school. It has the same effect 
on the intellectual productiveness that 
the constant intermarrying of a tribe 
has upon the physical health and de- 
velopment of its members. I am con- 
vinced too that the incessant panegyric 
of the chiefs of the school by their ad- 
mirers tends to injure their present 
fame. There is something against 
which even very reasonable minds in- 
stinctively rebel in the constant effort 
to make them acknowledge the uncon- 
ditional supremacy of a few men who 
are after all only poets and painters as 
others are. Mrs. Pendennis, it will be 
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remembered, made people a little im- 
patient by her eulogies of her husband 
because, as her son’s biographer justly 
remarks, although he was a very 
worthy man, yet there were others as 
good as he. 

Still these are, I suppose, the de- 
fects incident to all schools; and 
this is a school which includes so 
many active and clever young penmen 
among its numbers that I suppose it 
would be idle to expect them to show 
a little more discretion and moderation 
in their championship. And after all 
this too will pass away. We were all 
of us young once, and delighted to 
believe that our idols were omnipo- 
tent. We all longed to do fierce battle 
with any vile miscreant and paynim 
false who would not acknowledge that 
Dulcinea del Toboso was not only the 
loveliest but likewise the most virtu- 
ous and intellectual of her sex. It is 
only an evidence of middle age when 
we admit that our favorite poet or 
painter has any defects. 

I began this article by asking what 
is it to be a pre-Raphaelite. Perhaps 
I could not conclude it better than by 
a concise description, somewhat after 
the good old fashion of ‘‘ The Specta- 
tor,” of the ordinary or typical votary 
of pre-Raphaelitism. It would not be 
very difficult, I think, to describe him 
so accurately that any New York aspi- 
rant might easily model himself after 
the proper pattern, and qualify him- 
self to be admitted a brother of the 
order without further probation. The 
average pre-Raphaelite, then, believes 
Dante Rossetti, Burne Jones, and 
Whistler to be the greatest artists of 
the modern world, If any one speaks 
to him of contemporary English poet- 
ry, he is bound to assume that there is 
only question of Mr. Rossetti, Mr. 
Swinburne, or Mr. Morris. In mod- 
ern French literature he admires Vic- 
tor Hugo, Baudelaire, and one or 
two men who are coming up, but of 
whom the outer world has yet heard 
little. 
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Among the writers of older France 
he is chiefly concerned about Fran- 
gois Villon; for has not Dante Ros- 
setti translated some of the verses 
of that singer? He is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the paintings of the late 
Henri Regnault. Probably he speaks 
of France as ‘‘our France,” and al- 
though (unless he be an immediate 
and special follower of Mr. Swin- 
burne) he cares nothing about politics, 
he is angry with the Germans for hav- 
ing vexed our France. He professes 
intense faith in the philosophy of 
Schofenhauer and the music of Wag- 
ner, and he is greatly touched by 
Chopin. He gives himself out as fa- 
miliar with the Greek poets, and he 
far exceeds Colonel Higginson in his 
admiration of Sappho, while at the 
same time he would perhaps be little 
disposed to thank Colonel Higginson 
for having endeavored to clear that 
poetess from the repute of certain ec- 
centricities of moral conduct. He is 
satisfied that America has given to 
literature two great names and only 
two—those of Walt Whitman and 
Joaquin Miller. When he mentions 
the name of some revered poet he 
probably calls him ‘‘the Master.” He 
makes for himself a sort of religion 
out of wall-paper, old teapots, and 
fans. He thinks to order, and yet 
above all things piques himself on his 
originality. He and his comrades re- 
ceive their opinions, as Charlemagne’s 
converts did their Christianity, in pla- 
toons. He is full of affectation and 
of freshness; of self-conceit, clever- 
ness, and loyal devotion to his flag. 
He is quite a distinct figure, I think, 
in the literary history of our time; 
and take him for all in all, with his 
narrow-gauge ideas, his pedantry, his 
whimsicality, and his nonsense, one 
must admit that he is a picturesque as 
well as a new figure, and that he has 
claims and merits much beyond that 
of almost any of the types of artistic 
affectation which we knew before his 
day. 

Justis McCarrny. 
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N Strauss’s ‘‘Old Faith and the 
New” there occurs this preg- 
nant sentence: ‘‘ Among the ills which 
the people of the United States are 
suffering from, one of the deepest is 
the want of national character.” Then 
he adds the explanation: ‘‘ The inter- 
est in a common state cannot replace 
the national interest; as sufficiently 
proved by the facts, it is impotent to 
exalt individuals above the narrow 
sphere of their egotism and their hurry 
to be rich, to the height of ideal aspira- 
tions; without patriotism, there sim- 
ply can be no deep feeling.” (Part IL, 
V. 79. English translation.) 

Is it true that our great Yankee na- 
tion, after three hundred years of 
growth, colonial and national, and 
a hundred years of independence, 
glorious independence, has yet no 
national character? When we read 
of English, French, or Germans we 
have a tolerably distinct conception 
aroused in our minds of certain 
characteristics which are supposed to 
distinguish them. And except to a 
member of one of these nationalities, 
the conception is reasonably uniform. 
Now what are the characteristics of 
the people of the United States ? 

We say of ourselves that we are the 
most industrious and practical people 
on the face of the earth. 

We are doubtless an industrious and 
practical people. But are we distinc- 
tively so? Are not the French and the 
Germans equally industrious, and the 
English and Swiss equally practical ? In 
most civilized States laziness is the ex- 
ception, not the rule. We are accus- 
tomed to speak of the Italians as lazy 
and the Germans as visionary. Yet 
Mill, in his ‘‘ Political Economy,” in 
rating workmen according to their 
skill in manufactures, places the Ital- 
ians first for quickness of perception and 
nicety of workmanship; the French 
second, the English, Swiss, Germans, 


and Dutch in the order named. For 
specialties he rates the English best; 
for general reliability the Saxons and 
the Swiss. (Vol. 1, p. 147.) In these 
lists of skilled workmen we are not 
placed at all. At the Paris exposition 
we took only four first prizes. This 
taking of prizes at a fair is a very falla- 
cious test of national merit. A few 
mechanics in a nation may have excep- 
tional skill. They may be foreigners 
or natives trained abroad. Certain 
handicraft men may produce an article 
or implement which may take a premi- 
um, and yet not be able to make simi- 
lar articles or implements cheap enough 
to be salable either at home or abroad. 
But there can be no mistake about 
agriculture. We certainly are the 
greatest agricultural people on the 
planet ! As to this, Mill says ‘that 
American farming is as much inferior 
to the English as the ordinary English 
is to that of Flanders, Tuscany, or the 
Terra di Lavoro.” (Vol. I., Chap. XII.) 
In the United States the average yield 
of wheat to the acre is about fifteen 
bushels; in England the average is 
twenty-six bushels, with a maximum 
of sixty. A negative inference might 
be drawn from this, that the American 
farmer is neither thrifty nor skilful. 
Yet if they did raise the greatest 
amount of cereals both in the aggregate 
and to the acre, what personal or na- 
tional characteristics could be inferred 
from that ? Twomen may be equally 
successful as planters and have charac- 
ters as like or unlike as possible. And 
so it may be with farmers, merchants, 
and mechanics in the aggregate. 
National characteristics are founded 
on distinctions much more subtle. 
Surely, say the Fourth of July ora- 
tors, we are the most patriotic and lib- 
erty-loving people on the globe. Of 
course no true-blue American will 
deny this. Yet no other people will al- 
low that we have a monopoly of these 
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qualities, or that we excel in them. 
There are foreigners impolite enough 
to point to the number of Americans 
who remained abroad during our laie 
civil war as a proof that our patriot- 
ism was not universal. They triumph 
too at the number of our demoralized 
countrymen who in our hour of trial 
prated of monarchy or empire as a sovy- 
ereign cure for earthly ills. Of course 
it is not fair to judge any country by 
such men, infirm of purpose and weak 
of mind. They are the froth thrown 
off while the must is fermenting. 
Patriotism, then, is too general to be 
considered characteristic. 

In the sentence already quoted 
Strauss implies that our patriotism is 
not genuine. To change the phrase- 
ology of the translation a little, which 
is obscure as it stands, he asserts that 
‘*The interest in a common state can- 
not replace the national interest; as it 
is impotent to exalt individuals above 
the narrow sphere of their egotism and 
their hurry to be rich, to the height of 
ideal aspirations.” 

First Ict us observe that if the inter- 
est in the common state is intense, 
deep, and abiding, it amounts to pa- 
triotism, or love of country. 

‘Without patriotism,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘there simply can be no deep 
feeling.”” This sounds oracular and 
popular. Nevertheless, is it true? 
May there not be the strongest reli- 
gious fanaticism among a people who 
are not patriotic? May there not be 
an enthusiasm for science and art in a 
country where there is little or no pa- 
triotism? There may of course be a 
perfect mania for money-making where 
there is no patriotism at all; but this 
of course is not an ideal aspiration. 
In one sense, however, Strauss is 
right. Where there is no love of 
country there will probably be no na- 
tional church or national faith; where 
there is no love of country there will 
probably be no distinctive school of 
art; and where there is not a national 
interest there will probably be no 
combined and concerted system of 
trade. German theorists seem to 
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think that patriotism consists in hav- 
ing certain ideals in common. It 
may be said that all true patriots 
should have at least one ideal in com- 
mon; to wit, their aspiration for the 
good of their common country. Yet 
analyze that ideal, and it becomes as 
diversant as the individuals who make 
up the State. 

Patriotism is made up of sympa- 
thies, and sympathy does not neces- 
sarily result from an identity of 
thought, purpose, or interest. People 
who have the same lot and labor in 
life, who by accident are thrown to- 
gether in larger or smaller comm uni- 
ties, or who are striving for similar 
objects, have as a rule common sym- 
pathies. Sympathy begets confidence, 
faith, affection; these beget courage; 
courage, determination; and a blend- 
ing of all, enthusiasm. When enthu- 
siasm, as a resultant of all national 
sympathies, is enlisted for the com- 
mon weal, we may then say that a peo- 
ple so aroused have a vital and enthu- 
siastic patriotism. Propinquity does 
not always, however, produce this 
concordance. 

Pride, prejudice, and passion often 
blind whole nations to their real in- 
terests. Discordant elements may de- 
stroy the harmony of a State possess- 
ing every natural advantage. Now 
this is what Strauss claims has happen- 
ed to us. He says: ‘‘Our European 
nations consist also of mixed races: 
Celtic, Teutonic, Latin, and Sclava- 
nian elements have at various times 
been heaped up one above the other, 
and have strangely blended in Ger- 
many and France and England. But 
they have ended by assimilating and 
crystallizing into new formations— 
that of the present nationalities of 
those peoples. But in the United 
States the cauldron continues to bub- 
ble and ferment, in consequence of the 
perpetual addition of new ingredients ; 
the mixture remains a mixture, and 
cannot combine into a living whole.” 
(Part II., p. 79.) 

A little further on he thus elaborates 
this idea: 
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‘‘But while we do not despair of 
the possibility of introducing into 
monarchy the citizens’ participation in 
government, combined with greater 
liberty of action, so far as is conform- 
able with the consistency of the State, 
we miss, on the other hand, in the 
above-mentioned republics (Switzer- 
land and the United States) that 
flourishing condition of the higher in- 
tellectual interests which we find in 
Germany, and, in some respects, in 
Engiand. Not as though there were 
any lack of superior as well as inferior 
schools, and in part well organized and 
appointed ones too. But we miss all 
higher results. In Switzerland the 
leading cantons are German; in North 
America the dominant element after 
the English is also the German; and 
yet science and art in Switzerland and 
the United States are far from having 
put forth those native blossoms which 
they show in Germany and England. 
Switzerland possesses no classical lit- 
erature of its own, but borrows it 
fromus. . . . American literature 
occupies a similar position toward Eng- 
land; and where this is not the case, 
we see the science as well as education 
in America entirely based on the exact 
and practical, on utility and service- 
ableness. In a word, we Germans are 
struck by something plebeian, some- 
thing coarsely realistic and soberly 
prosaic, in the culture of these repub- 
lics; transplanted to this soil, we miss 
that most subtle spiritual atmosphere 
we breathed at home; beside which 
the air of the United States is infected 
by a corruption of its leading classes 
only to be paralleled in the most aban- 
doned parts of Europe.” (P. 85.) 

Admitting for a moment that we 
are wanting in moral and intellectual 
tone, that we lack in appreciation of 
art, and are devoid of ideal aspira- 
tions, it is strangely unphilosophical 
to attribute this to our republican form 
of government. The character of a 


people does not depend on the form 
of their government; but the form and 
character of a government is a result- 
ant of the character and necessities of 
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a people. With our theory, that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, this 
proposition seems self-evident. We 
know well enough that there is a cer- 
tain reaction on the citizen. For even 
constitution makers, whether they 
know it or not, are controlled by a sort 
of lex non scripta of the race. And this 
mysterious law is the national charac- 
ter. It is a legal conundrum which 
the getters up of coups d’etat en consti- 
tution are bound to solve or fail in 
their work. Most foreign philoso- 
phers stick to the belief that a govern- 
ment is a heaven-sent or devil-devised 
entity, dropped on the earth to con- 
trol a passive people or to mould the 
manners of men. 

Next let us inquire, have we the 
faults attributed to us? The nub of 
the charge seems to be that we are a 
money-making mass of men, not a 
nation of high German theorists. 
After reading Strauss’s strictures I 
turned for comfort to John Stuart 
Mill, but I must confess that I did not 
get much from him. In his ‘‘ Politi- 
cal Economy ” there is a sentence I had 
forgotten, which, however, puts the 
common foreign notion about us in a 
nutshell. He says of us: ** . The 
life of the whole of one sex is de- 
voted to dollar-hunting, and of the 
other to breeding dollar-hunters.” (P. 
E., Vol. II., p. 337.) This is not plea- 
sant reading for Americans, and com- 
ing from the source it does should put 
us, as our Catholic Christians say, to 
examining our consciences. As a peo- 
ple we do not like going to confession 
and asking absolution. We would 
rather stand a public trial, and on 
these charges we could put in a plea 
in abatement. It is no crime to make 
money (if it were, the sins of most of 
us would be only venial); it is the 
spending it for sinful or unworthy pur- 
poses that is wrong. 

In the last hundred years we have as 
a people expended as much money as 
any other nation on educational insti- 
tutions; and if they are not yet as well 
endowed with us as in Europe, it is 
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because they have not had the benefit 
of centuries of accumulation. 

As to the absence of ‘‘ higher re- 
sults,” and ‘‘ the subtle spiritual atmos- 
phere,” it must be remembered that 
much knowledge and cultivation is 
absorbed in this country in labor. It 
is expended in our struggle with the 
vis inertia of the wilderness, and in an 
effort to amalgamate the dispositions 
of strong but rough and ready men. 
Thought with us is like latent heat; it 
pervades the body, but will not mani- 
fest itself until there is a superfluity. 
A closet philosopher might be tempted 
to say, from our example, that an age 
of action is not an age of thought. It 
certainly is not of abstract or poetic 
thought. And in truth most Ameri- 
cans prefer to follow the first part of 
Pliny’s motto, ‘‘and do what deserves 
to be written,” rather than ‘‘to write 
what deserves to be read.” 

In music we have not come up to 
the Wagner standard. We may be 
driven to the music of the future 
when we get a Wagner. With us mu- 
sic is a pleasure, not a passion, And 
in this I think we are wiser than our 
German cousins. We do not expect 
to learn anything from music either 
physical or metaphysical. With us it is 

A button on the cap of youth, 
not a business in life. 

As to the fine arts, we have a sincere 
admiration if not a very nice appre- 
ciation. Yet in this we are unjustly 
judged by foreign standards. Our 
people prefer to keep the finest paint- 
ings they can buy in their private 
houses, rather than to make joint 
stock collections in public galleries. I 
doubt whether there is a city in Ger- 
many where so many valuable paint- 
ings have been purchased, in the last 
twenty years, by private citizens, as in 
the city of Cincinnati. I doubt whether 
there is a man ina private station in 
Europe who has done more to raise 
the taste of his countrymen to an 
ideal standard in art than Mr. Long- 
worth of that city. 

As to the shortcomings and corrup- 
tions to which our foreign friends 
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point with such pharisaical concern, 
we have only to point to the fact that 
with us political corruption is always, 
sooner or later, detected, exposed, and 
punished. Under a divine-right sys- 
tem, with a privileged class to admin- 
ister the affairs of government, corrup- 
tion in high places may remain a 
concealed yet festering sore for genera- 
tions. This, however, is a poor com- 
fort: the faults of our own system 
alone concern us. One of the gravest 
of these is the habitual neglect of pub- 
lic duties by men who by birth and 
education are best fitted to perform 
them. Yet this sin of omission comes 
from a noble trait in our people. Our 
country is perhaps the only one in the 
world where the best citizens really 
believe that ‘‘ the post of honor is a 
private station.” And this sentiment 
is not the result of any disrespect of 
public servants or public service, but 
from a sturdy feeling of independence 
which makes the average citizen pre- 
fer his own private business—the 
same feeling which has made the Eng- 
lish race, time out of mind, cling to 
the theory that every man’s home is 
his castle, and that the unwritten 
eleventh commandment is as binding 
as the rest. 

After his ad captandum condemna- 
tion of our faults, Strauss devotes a 
section of his book to pointing out the 
dangers to which society is exposed in 
Europe from the uncertain relations 
of labor and capital, or, as he expresses 
it, ‘‘the altered conditions of industry 
and life in our times.” His observa- 
tions on this subject are clear and 
forcible and judicious, except that he 
invokes government aid against labor 
strikes. But he has not the charity 
to attribute some of the anomalies in 
our society to like causes working in 
our midst, He does not seem to know 
that with us these readjustments are 
actually taking place, and that as we 
have but few vestiges of feudalism 
to overthrow, here the process will 
probably be an easy one. How will it 
be in Germany when manhood suffrage 
has worked out its logical results, and 
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the privileged classes will have lost 
their privileges ? Then there will be 
Double, double, 
Toil and trouble : 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

There is just enough truth in this to 
make it disagreeable. We would be 
a greater nation if more homogeneous. 
If we were of one stock, we would 
have greater sympathy and confidence 
in each other. We would have simpler 
tastes, and would take greater pleasure 
in their gratification. We would prob- 
ably have fewer ideas, yet would see 
more clearly certain truths. We might 
have fewer humanitarian theories pos- 
sibly, but would pursue a few good 
ends with greater earnestness, 

Some of the excessively scientific 
say the more heterogencous, the higher 
the type. This may be true of a ma- 
chine or of man as a machine ; it is 
not true of the greatest social force, 
the soul. The heterogeneity of nature 
is apparent only, not real. The forces 
of nature are simple, and spiritual force 
is not an exception to the rule. More- 
over, we can have in a country every 
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trade, avocation, and pursuit, every 
variety of taste, thought,and ambition, 
without having a mixture of race. To 
get the best element of race, why cross 
with a nation a hundred years behind 
our own in its status of evolution? A 
turfman would be unwise to go back 
and cross with the Arab breed of 
horsesnow. We have been improving 
on that stock for two hundred years. 
All we want is time for our national 
stream tosettle. It will settle in time, 
and our national character will become 
apparent, It can be seen now, by 
those who look a little below the 
surface, that Americans have the old 
Saxon passion for utility, their respect 
for wealth, their sense of justice and 
love of fair play; that we have the 
old Norseman feeling of unrest and 
the restless energy it gave; their dar- 
ing and love of adventure; their love 
of nature, on sea and land; and last, 
but not least, the Norman pride of 
birth. 

As to art, it will probably never be 
loved or honored in our land, except 

It hold the mirror up to nature. 


Tuomas M, ANDERSON. 
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6é UT tell me, dear,” she said— 


And coaxingly the soft eyes 
shone, 
And shyly drooped the modest head 
Beside his own— 
‘* But tell me, Aave you loved before ? 
Or one, or more ?” 


The eager, sparkling face 

Was full of tender, trusting grace; 
She did not fear his answer then, 

Her king of men! 

‘* But tell me, dear, the best and worst, 
Or, am I first ?”’ 


He tuned his eyes away; 

Yet closer still her hand he pressed, 
Nor answered yea, nor nay; 

A blush confessed 

All, in one burning word, 

Unsaid, unheard ! 


Quick came a burst of tears— 

A tempest from an April sky— 

And then: ‘Forgive my doubts and 
fears,” 

He heard her sigh. 

‘Why should I care what loves are past, 

So mine be last |” 


Mary Arncge De Vere. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 

HE pronunciation of the word al- 
legro is not a matter of very 
grave moment. A man may make a 
mistake about it, and nevertheless be 
a good Christian and a loyal subject. 
All the same it was this trifling affair 
of a wrong accent that suddenly and 
unexpectedly changed the whole course 

of Miss Violet North’s life. 

The girl had an impatience of pre- 
tence of all kinds which she carried to 
an extreme. While she was at Miss 
Main’s school not one of the girls 
dared to wear a bit of sham jewelry. 
Now Lady North was not a highly ac- 
complished woman, and, like most 
persons of imperfect education, she 
had the habit of adorning her talk 
with scraps of languages with which 
she was but scantily acquainted. The 
resentment of Violet North against 
this species of affectation was implac- 
able. It was no use telling her that 
human nature had developed more 
deadly crimes than that. It was no 
use urging that the difference between 
dllegro and allégro was not a matter to 
keep one awake o’ nights. 

‘*Why should she use the word at 
all? Why should she pretend to know 
a language that she doesn’t know? I 
hate the meanness of that perpetual 
shamming.” 

And of course Lady North, again 
like most imperfectly educated per- 
sons, was deeply incensed when she 
was corrected; and out of this small 
matter—a long ¢ or a short e—sprang 
up a quarrel which pointed to but one 
conclusion. The hollow truce was 
broken. Stepmother and stepdaugh- 
ter could not remain in the same 
house. Neither wished it, so it re- 
mained for Sir Acton North to say 
what was to be done. 


Sir Acton was, as usual, quite sub- 
missive. He could not understand why 
two women should quarrel over an Ital- 
ian word; but then he had long ago 
given up the hope of understanding 
anything about women. He asked his 
wife what she wanted him to do about 
Violet; Lady North refused to inter- 
meddle in that young lady’s affairs in 
any way whatsoever. He went to Vio- 
let herself, who told him that she did 
not care what happened to her so long 
as she got out of the house. She also 
hinted that she was quite able to earn 
her own living, at which Sir Acton 
laughed, and went away not much en- 
lightened. 

In this extremity he bethought him- 
self of that small household on the 
south of the river, in which Violet had 
often taken refuge, as if it were her 
natural home; and it occurred to him 
that as Mrs. Warrener and her brother 
had been good enongh to offer to take 
Violet with them for their autumn holi- 
days, they might, perhaps, be inclined 
to extend their hospitality further, 
provided that some proper recompense 
were made them. Violet, he knew, 
would be amply satisfied with that ar- 
rangement; and it was an arrange- 
ment, moreover, which could only be 
but temporary, for, of course, the girl 
was sure to marry. | 

Sir Acton found Mr. Drummond 
busily engaged in greasing a pair of 
enormously thick shooting boots, while 
a pair of very old leather leggings lay 
beside him on the table of the small 
dining-room. 

‘*T can’t shake hands with you, sir,” 
said he, laying down his wooden pipe. 
‘*You see we are just preparing for 
our plunge into an absolutely savage 
life, and you never can trust anybody 
to grease your boots but yourself. I 
hope Miss Violet quite understands the 
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sort of life she will lead when she 
comes with us ?” 

**Tt was about her I wanted to speak 
to you, Mr. Drummond,” said Miss 
Violet’s father; and then he sat down 
and told Mr. Drummond the whole 
story, as well as he could make it out. 

This was a delicate mission on which 
Sir Acton had come, and several times 
he seemed rather embarrassed, but the 
quick, direct speech of Mr. Drummond 
helped him on. 

“Do I understand you, then, that 
Violet is without a home?” 

‘*She has none in prospect—that is 
to say, of course we could arrange 
about her staying with some one ag 

‘*She can always have a home here, 
and a hearty welcome—my sister will 
assure her of that.” 

‘*T expected you would say as much 
—the girl is indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing such friends,” said Sir Acton, who 
was really touched with the frank, un- 
hesitating way in which the offer was 
made; ‘‘and I will confess that I had 
some notion of this when I came over 
to see you. Still, it is an awkward 
thing for one man to ask another man 
to take his daughter off his hands * 

“*Don’t speak about that. If Violet 
will come and live with us, we shall be 
glad to have her. Of course she knows 
what she must expect. We are very 
plain-living folk, and we are not rich 
enough to alter our ways in entertain- 
ing a guest, although we should like 
to do that.” 

‘*T don’t think she has found your 
ways unsuited to her,” her father said 
with a simile, ‘‘to judge by the readi- 
ness with which she always comes 
here. No, she has more sense than 
that; there is nothing of the petted 
child about her. But on the other 
hand, Mr. Drummond,” continued Vio- 
let’s father, with obvious embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘ you will forgive me if I sug- 
gest that—that the obligation you 
put me under would be too great if 
you did not allow me to make you— 
some recompense—a sum might be 
stated i 

He was in great dread of offending 
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this shy, capricious, strange man, and 
he was greatly relieved to find Mr. 
Drummond, instead of drawing him- 
self up and looking hurt, breaking out 
into a hearty laugh. 

‘*No, no, Sir Acton, we don’t take 
in boarders—and to think of our be- 
ing peid for having Violet North come 
to live with us. But I must tell Sarah 
about it. Excuse me for one second, 
Sir Acton.” 

Off he went, leaving the worthy and 
practical-minded baronet very much 
puzzled. It was truco, he knew, that 
Mr. Drummond was a gentleman; but 
was he not also very poor? and had 
not the offer been made with great 
delicacy ? and surely it was most un- 
reasonable that this family should bear 
the expense of supporting a rich man’s 
dayghter? His sister returned with 
him. They were both of them appar- 
ently greatly delighted over this prob- 
able addition to their household. 
When would she come over? Would 
he remember to remind her of her mu- 
sic? Ought Mrs. Warrener to come 
and help her to move her small belong- 
ings? And would he make her prom- 
ise before she left not to do all Amy 
Warrener’s lessons for her, secing that 
that young lady had now got out of 
her child period ? 

Sir Acton North began to wonder 
less over his daughter's liking for this 
quiet little house and its occupants. 
There was a wonderful sense of home- 
liness about the place, and a bright 
humorous frankness about this tall, 
lounging man and his gentle sister. 
But before Sir Acton left Mr. Drum- 
mond took him aside, and said to him 
with more seriousness— 

‘There is one point, sir, about 
which we ought to have a clear under- 
standing before your daughter comes 
over to live with us. I believe that 
that young fellow Miller is in a fashion 
paying his addresses to her. That is 
with your sanction, | presume ?” 

‘* Why, yes,” said Sir Acton, rather 
staggered by the directness of the ques- 
tion, and also by the calm, observant 
look of those singularly bright and in- 
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telligent eyes. ‘‘The young man saw 
me—that nonsense was all explained 
away—and indeed it was a thoughtless 
frolic that may be forgotten now. If 
the girl likes him, I see no reason why 
they should not marry. Do you ?” 

“*T?” repeated Drummond, almost 
with a start. *‘ What have I to do with 
it? It is her father who must give his 
consent.” 

‘Do you know anything against the 
young man?” 

‘‘Nothing in the world,” was the 
hearty answer. 

‘* Well, then, he is a fairly shrewd, 
practical-headed young fellow; he will 
have quite enough money; his family 
is respectable—I really don’t see any 
objection.” 

‘*That is very well, Sir Acton. I 
merely wished to be entirely clear from 
all responsibility ——” 

‘*Mind you, my dear sir,” broke in 
Sir Acton, as if he had suddenly re- 
membered something, ‘‘ don’t imagine 
that I am anxious to get rid of my 
daughter—by marriage or otherwise— 
_ merely because she and her stepmother 
don’t agree. No, no; rather than sce 
her uncomfortable I’d—I’d—confound 
it, I'd send the whole pack of ’em fly- 
ing. Violet’s a good girl—she’s worth 
twenty dozen “ 

But here Sir Acton thought he had 
said enough. 

“*T understand you then, sir,” said 
Mr. Drummond quite calmly, ‘‘ that 
you have no objection to Mr. Miller 
meeting your daughter while she is 
under my care; and if they should en- 
gage to marry each other, good and 
well?” 

“IT see no objection. But why do 
you speak of that as if it were some- 
thing to be feared ?” 

‘Pardon me; I am sure I had no 
such intention.” 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Drummond,” said 

Sir Acton at the door. ‘‘You have 
done me a great kindness; I will try 
to repay you some day. Oh, by the 
way, I suppose I may get a saloon 
carriage reserved for you when you go 
north ?” 
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‘*No, thank you,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond quietly. ‘‘We always go sec- 
ond class, and I don’t think Miss Vio- 
let will expect us to alter our ordinary 
habits.” 

Next day a young lady burst into 
the room where Mrs. Warrener was 
sitting sewing, and threw herself down 
on her knees, and put her hands in 
her friend’s lap. 

‘**And oh ! is it quite true? and am 
I to live with you always ?” she cried, 
and the fine, frank, handsome face and 
the dark and eloquent eyes were full 
of joy and gratitude. 

‘** You are to stay with us as long as 
you please,” said Mrs. Warrener much 
more gravely, as she kissed the girl. 

Violet looked up quickly, and scan- 
ned her friend’s face. 

‘* Are you displeased with me?” 

There was a gentle hand laid on her 
head. 

‘* Violet, you are no longer a girl. 
You ought not to give way to your 
temper, under whatever provocation. 
And it does not look well to see any 
girl so glad to leave her home.” 

‘*T have not left my home,” said the 
girl in a low voice, with her head 
bent down. ‘I have come to the only 
home that I ever have had.” 

No woman could resist that speech; 
there was an arm around her neck in a 
moment, and she was listening to many 
a protestation that that home at least 
should never be wanting to her as long 
as she lived. 

But the girl freed herself, and looked 
up again. 

‘*And Mr. Drummond,” she said. 
‘* What does he think ? Does he think 
I have done wrong ?” 

‘“Well, he regrets what has hap- 
pened, of course, although it has 
brought you to us. He thought you 
had resolved to be a little more pa- 
tient, and gentle, and obedient——” 

The girl rose quickly, turning her 
head aside; butall the same her friend 
had caught sight of the sudden tears 
that had sprung to those long black 
lashes. 

** Violet |” 
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‘*T can go back.” 

‘*You shall not go back, Violet. 
Listen to reason——” 

‘Oh! you don’t know—you don’t 
know the life I had to lead in that 
house,” the girl cried passionately, 
with the tears running down her face. 
** And you think I am proud and un- 
grateful, and perhaps you are afraid 
to take me? But I am not ungrateful 
to those I can love and respect—no— 
you will not find me that—and there 
is nothing I would not suffer for my 
real friends, as you may find out some 
day. But I have had no friends—you 
know I have had no friends—but the 
friends in this house; and what would 
I not do forthem? Only to be in the 
house with you I would be a kitchen 
drudge for you—indeed I would—I 
would work my eyes blind for you— 
there is no patience and obedience you 
would not have. But I must respect 
and love the people whom I serve, and 
then I am ready to become their slave 
from morning till night-——” 

Mrs. Warrener strove to hush the 
wild, piteous words. 

‘*You must not take so much to 
heart what I said, Violet,” she remon- 
strated gently. ‘‘ And you won’t have 
to do all these things in order to please 
your friends. Only be true to your 
own better nature, and you will bea 
constant delight to them.” 

The girl took up her friend’s hand 
and kissed it; then she left the room. 
Mrs. Warrener understood the mute 
promise of obedience. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CASTLE BANDBOX, N. B. 

Tue great white mists of the rain 
had lifted; and all the world behind 
stood revealed—a strange, new, dream- 
like world, colorless, still, its various 
tints of gray shining with a suffused 
and mystic light. The gray sea was 
like glass; the gray islands had but a 
faint glimmer of green along their 
shores; the gray mountains were pale 


and distant, and in all this vague and 
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phantomlike picture that had been so 
suddenly disclosed, there was but one 
sharp and definite object—a coasting 
vessel lying motionless out there on 
the shining gray sea, its hull as black 
as jet; its brown sails throwing per- 
fect shadows on the mirror beneath, 
It was as yet early morning; no one 
could say whether that luminous glow 
throughout the gray would turn to 
clear sunlight, or whether the slow, 
soft fingers of the rain clouds would 
again pass over the world picture, ob- 
literating successively island, and 
mountain, and sea. 

Early as it was, a young lady had 
managed to write the following letter, 
which she was just putting into an 
envelope: 


‘*CasTLE BANDBOX, IN THE WEST- 
ERN H1IGHLANDs, August 12. 

‘*My DEAR Papa: You have known 
for many a year that I am the most 
dutiful of daughters; so here is the 
account I promised you of our explo- 
rations in this wild country. It was 
on the evening of August 10, in the 
present year, that we effected our dis- 
embarkation, and were most hospit- 
ably received by the inhabitants of 
this coast, two of whom willingly 
agreed (after much talk among them- 
selves in a language we did not under- 
stand) to carry our luggage and ac- 
coutrements for us (on wheelbarrows), 
Throwing out a scout or two, in the 
shape of bareheaded children, with 
very brown faces, bare legs and feet, 
and tattered kilts (a peculiar species 
of costume, very unlike that worn by 
Englishmen under the same name), 
we struck a trail which eventually led 
us away from the coast into the moun- 
tains. By-and-by we ascended, until 
behind us we could behold the open 
waters of the Atlantic, with various 
long and beautiful islands, and the 
lofty mountains of Morven and Mull; 
while in our front, crowning a small 
knoll that stands in the midst of an 
amphitheatre of heather-clad hills, we 
beheld a small, peaked, white build- 
ing, which we made bold to call Castle 
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Bandbox. By whom, or when, this 
solitary place, in the midst of the 
moors, was built, Ido not know. We 
have already discovered it to be the 
most delightful of toy-houses, once 
you have got accustomed to knocking 
your head against the sloping roof of 
your bedroom. 

‘*Scarcely had we arrived when the 
youngest member of the party and my- 
self, leaving to our elders the busi- 
ness of unpacking, started off on an 
exploration of the adjoining moun- 
tains, the nearest of which is separated 
from the garden by a wire fence to 
keep out rabbits. The garden, I 
should have said, goes all round the 
side of the knoll; the borders of the 
various plots are adorned with tree- 
fuchsias, rosebushes, sweetwilliams, 
and marigolds; but the plots them- 
selves contain such more useful plants 
as carrots, turnips, beans, and pota- 
toes—the last in flower. The first 
mountain on the other side of the wire 
fence we named Mt. Glorioso. Its 
chief peculiarity is its tangle of furze, 
brambles, meadowsweet, and ferns 
round its lower slopes; then you come 
to a forest of young larches, trees 
which tear your hair to pieces, and 
leave tufts of sticky white all over 
your clothes. Passing across the sum- 
mit of this mountain, the adventurers 
reached another peak, which they 
named Mount Magnificoso. The chief 
peculiarity of this eminence is its im- 
mensely high heather—beautiful to 
look at, but desperately difficult to 
walk through. The third and last of 
this chain of mountains we ventured 
to call Mount Extremitoso; the chief 
peculiarity of which is an abundance 
of steep gray rocks, up which you 
must scramble to find yourself on a 
high and windy summit of close and 
slippery grass. We got no further 
than that. 

‘‘But, oh, papa, if you could see 
what we saw then—what we can see 
now from the windows of this place— 
the long stretches of sea, and the dis- 
tant mountains that appear to rise 
right out of the water, and that change 
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in color every minute of the day. I 
remember, just as we were getting to 
the station, Mr. Drummond saying to 
me, ‘You wiil find a difference be- 
tween Euston Square and Morven,’ but 
I had no idea of what a difference. 
Not that he ever speaks disrespectfully 
of Euston Square; on the contrary, he 
says one ought to grow very wise liv- 
ing there—looking on at the mutability 
of life—the coming and going of cabs 
and carriages, some people with dogs 
and guns, and others with coffins, 
And did you ever notice simple coun- 
try people asking the way to Holborn 
or London Bridge, and then setting 
out to walk there with all their lug- 
gage, just as if they were going round 
a corner ina village? Mr. Drummond 
says he has seen them; but he is a 
very imaginative man. Oh, by the 
way, did you ever notice, papa, the 
architecture of St. Pancras Church— 
the steeple and the stone women, es- 
pecially ? I have found out that is the 
only way of enraging him—to taik 
about St. Pancras Church, and say you 
rather like it. 

‘* We have the most delightful even- 
ings—so cheerful and homely; and al- 
though Mr. Drummond professes to 
have become a thorough savage, and 
to have forsworn all books and writ- 
ing, and to be interested only in car- 
tridges, and setters, and so forth, in 
the evening he talks about everything 
you can think of, and it is worth a 
thousand lectures to hear him, besides 
being much more amusing than a lec- 
ture. I never knew a man so bright- 
spirited; it is quite delightful to hear 
him laugh; and you would scarcely 
think there was so much wisdom in 
what he says, if you were not accus- 
tomed to his joking way. He is a 
great favorite here; already various 
gentlemen in the neighborhood (in 
the neighborhood means twenty miles 
of mountains) have offered him shoot- 
ing; and one, who is going to China, 
has placed his yacht at his disposal for 
the whole of September, if he chooses 
to have it. Now I must say good-by; 
for Amy and I are going out to see 
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some of the shooting; and it is time 
we started. 

‘* Your affectionate daughter, 

‘*VioLeT NorrTH. 

“Pp, §.—Mr. Drummond is quite 
delighted with the gun you sent him; 
and yesterday he tried it by getting 
old Peter to throw empty bottles into 
the air. Mr. Drummond did not hit 
any of the bottles, however. I could 
see that it must be a very difficult 
thing to do.” 


“‘Violet ! Amy! Come along now, 
and bring all your waterproofs, cloaks, 
wrappers, and umbrellas ! ” 

A tall, gaunt figure was standing in 
the doorway, clad in a rough shooting 
jacket, leggings, and thick boots. A 
much smaller and older man—a curi- 
ous little weather-beaten man—was 
standing outside, holding in leash a 
very ragged-looking setter. 

' *Tt’ll no rain the day,” the old man 
said abruptly. 

‘But it is raining,” responded Mr. 
Drummond. 

The wiry little man cast a glance 
around, at the gray skies and the still 
gray sea. 

‘*Na, na,” he said; ‘‘it’ll no rain the 
day.” 

‘*But, confound you, it is raining!” 
cried Drummond, ‘‘ What do you call 
that ?” 

He pointed to the rain-drops formed 
by the drizzle that had fallen on the 
well-oiled barrels of his breech-loader. 

** Well, and ef the gun iss to come to 
harm with that,” said old Peter testily, 
**you will better be for leafing it at 
home. It iss the gentlemen now they 
will tek sich care of their guns, ass if 
the guns wass no for shooting at all. 
You should hef brought a gun that 
wass good for this country.” 

**You will have to clean this gun 
very carefully, I can tell you, Peter; 
and every night too.” 

*“*T will not,” said the old man 
sturdily. ‘*There iss no man will 
know more apout guns as me; and 
effery Saturday night, that will do 
ferry well. It wass Mr. Maclean of 
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Carn-Sloe, he used to say to the gentle- 
men at the house, ‘Kott, what would 
we do without ta Sunday effery week ? 
Our guns would neffer be cleaned at 
all.’ But the Sunday it wass made for 
other things as the cleaning of guns; 
and the Saturday night that will do 
better for me.” 

‘*Then you won’t clean my gun every 
night ?” 

‘* There iss no use of it.” 

‘*Then I must do it myself, I sup- 
pose 2 ” 

‘* Ferry well.” 

The two girls now came down stairs, 
fully equipped for the expedition; and 
the oddly-assorted party now set out. 

“Is that dog of yours any better 
behaved now, Peter?” 

‘*He’s agran’ good dog, a ferry good 
dog,” said the old Highlandman. 
‘There iss just nothing that will pass 
the nose of him. Ay, I will say this, 
that sometimes he is a something too 
eager in the rinnin’ in—ay, just a wee 
thing too eager.” 

‘“*Yes,” said Mr. Drummond, ‘‘he 
has no fault at all—beyond a fancy for 
eating every bird you shoot.” 

The old man was nettled; but there 
was a humorous twinkle in his eyes all 
the same. 

‘** Ay, sir; but even then he will not 
get too fat when he iss out with you, 
sir.” 

‘*Confound you, Peter, you are more 
impertinent than ever.” 

‘*Na, na, sir; I will only speak the 
truth to you, ass you will speak it to 
me; and there iss no harm in that.” 

‘*T think, Mr. Peter,” said a certain 
tall young lady, with great asperity 
and dignity—‘‘I think you might 
speak the truth a little more respect- 
fully.” 

The old keeper gave her a side glance 
as he trudged along. 

‘** Ay, I am no in the use of heffing 
leddies come out to the shooting.” 

**Peter and I understand each other 
very well, Violet,” Mr. Drummond 
said. ‘‘ You will soon learn not to 
mind what he says—especially when 
he reports about the game. I suppose 
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you are quite prepared, Peter, to find 
the forms of thirty or forty wholly 
imaginary hares at a moment’s no- 
tice ¢” 

Peter but half understood the sar- 
casm, 

‘*There iss plenty of game if there 
wass any one to shoot it,” said he cool- 
ly; and then he added, with another 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘Did you effer 
hear, mem, of John MacFarlane, that 
wass sent out by Mr. Maclean, of Carn- 
Sloe, with the two English gentle- 
men ?” 

‘* No, I never did,” said Violet. 

‘* Ay, it iss ferry cleffer some of the 
English gentlemen are; and they wass 
coming to see a piece of shooting that 
Carn-Sloe had to iet; and John Mac- 
Farlane he went with them; and Carn- 
Sloe he had told John to gif a good 
account of the ground. And they wass 
asking him, ‘ John, iss there any phea- 
sants here ?’ and he will say, ‘ They're 
just in soosands’;* for he would get 
Carn-Sloe a good price. And they 
wass asking him, ‘John, is there any 
parrtritches here?’ and he will say, 
‘ They’re just in soosands.’ And one of 
the English gentlemen he wass a cleffer 
young man; and for the joke of it he 
will ask, ‘ John, iss there many gorillas 
too ?’ and John he will see him wink- 
ing, and he will say, ‘ No, there iss no 
many gorillas here; they comes and 
goes in twos and threes, just like your- 
sel’s.’. And it wass a ferry good answer 
to the young man.” 

By this time they had reached the 
margin of the shooting, and the tall 
sportsman was transferring to his 
pockets some of the cartridges which 
Peter carried, when suddenly the 
whole world seemed to grow black 
around them. They had passed the 
last signs of cultivation; and the only 
possible shelter from the impending 
storm was a wall of rough stones that 
ran up the valley between two hills. 
As the first heavy drops were already 
splashing down, they had to make a 
race for this dyke; Peter following up 
the retreat with unconcealed disgust. 

* “ Soosands "—thousands. 
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Here was the mischief of taking ladies 
out shooting—and on the 12th too. 

The small group successfully crouch- 
ed under the wall, the driving wind 
carrying the fierce torrents of rain well 
over them; while Peter stood out in 
the open, unconcernedly looking out 
toward the sea. 

‘*Why, Mull has disappeared alto- 
gether!” cried Violet, who was also 
looking that way. 

‘Oh, yes, they sometimes have a 
drop of rain in Mull,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond, contentedly doubled up like a 
trussed fowl. ‘‘I asked a Mull man 
last year, in August, what he thought 
of the Mull weather; and he said quite 
complacently, ‘It uz verra good 
weather—ay, verra good weather; 
there waz a whole week in June we 
hadna a single drop o’ rain; but the 
weather it uz a little bit broken after 
the twentieth of August.’ But do you 
see Mull now? Isn’t that wonderful ? 
And look at Morven !” 

What strange apparition of a worid 
was this—far behind the rain, and 
shining in pale yellows and greens? 
The intermediate veil of a rainy cloud 
served to show the distant sunlit sea 
and the hills as something pale, magi- 
cal, and remote; while the island of 
Lismore, nearer at hand, began to 
gleam through a mass of rainbow 
colors that seemed to lie along the sea 
for a space of fifteen or twenty miles. 
This strange and spectral world was 
full of motion too—its aspect chang- 
ing every minute—as the black clouds 
broke overhead to show bold dashes 
of white and blue; as the distant sun- 
light drank up the rain-clouds, and 
then the great hills came out distinct 
and clear, and all round the splendid 
coasts of Morven, Mull, and Lorne the 
rushing blue seas of the Atlantic shone 
in the light. 

This warm burst of sunlight roused 
the crouching party; and when they 
stood up they found the beautiful 
bright day showing the colors of the 
hills around at their very richest—the 
clear, shining grays of the rocks, the 
pink patches of heather, the yellow 
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greens of the bracken, and the curious 
blue greens of the furze, with every- 
where to each point of light a sharp 
black shadow. 

‘“‘Are ye ready now, sir?” said 
Peter impatiently. 

‘“You needn’t be in a hurry, Peter; 
there’s nothing to shoot, you know.” 

Now these words had scarcely been 
uttered when an extraordinary circum- 
‘stance occurred. The party were pass- 
Ing by the side of a small enclosure of 
young larches planted along the side 
of the hill; and just at this moment a 
hare ran out right in front of them. 

‘Shoot, sir, shoot!” yelled Peter, 
seeing that the sportsman calmly con- 
templated the hare, without putting 
up his gun. 

The animal had been so startled by 
coming unexpectedly on its foes, that, 
for a second, it had remained motion- 
less, staring with large paralyzed gray 
eyes at them; then the next moment it 
was off and up the hill like lightning. 
Peter could not restrain the rage and 
disappointment that possessed him ; he 
uttered a whole series of ejaculations 
in Gaelic; and then flung up his hands 
in despair. 

**Did you see her beautiful eyes ?” 
asked Mr. Drummond of Violet. 

** Yes, only for a moment.” 

‘*Who could put up a gun and bang 
the head off an animal that was look- 
ing at you like that? ” he said absently. 

‘*Uncle, mamma will laugh at you 
again,” said Miss Amy. ‘‘ Peter is 
sure to tell her.” 

“Did you see how she ran?” he 
asked again, quite unconcernedly. 
‘* What a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism. If you could think of speed as an 
abstraction, and put it in a coat of 
brown fur, that would be a hare. Well, 
come on !” 

‘** Will I tek home the dog ?” asked 
Peter, in bitter sarcasm. 

‘* What on earth do you mean ?” 

“IT thought you wass maybe going 
up to the loch with the leddies, Or 
would you rather try the shooting ?” 

“Try the shooting! If I tickled 
you under the fifth rib with a charge 
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of number six shot—and it would 
serve you right—you wouldn’t be so 
desperately facetious, Peter. Let 
loose that precious dog of yours. 
We'll see if we can get him something 
to eat.” 

They had now reached a series of 
heathery and rocky knolls forming a 
ridge along the side of the mountain; 
and here the ragged brown setter was 
set at liberty, to the no small alarm of 
many smal! birds which he industri- 
ously hunted up as he plunged madly 
about. 

‘*Have a care, Jack!” Peter called 
out, in a muttered whisper. ‘‘ Now, 
sir, now !” 

Mr. Drummond hurried forward, 
though with a dark suspicion that 
Jack was drawing him on to a chaf- 
finch ora thrush, The suspicion was 
wrong, however, for just as Jack, 
yielding to temptation, suddenly dart- 
ed his nose into a tuft of heather, 
there was a wild whirr of wings and 
a rapid discharge of two barrels. 

‘“‘Down charge, confound you!” 
were the last words heard by Jack, 
as the gallant animal forthwith darted 
off in joyous pursuit of the bird, which 
had flown off unharmed, 

‘*That’s a nice dog of yours, Peter,” 
remarked Mr. Drummond, when his 
ancient came up. 

‘*The poor beast thinks the bird 
maun be got somehow,” retorted 
Peter with composure. 

‘*How could you miss him?” ex- 
claimed Violet. 

“Uncle, he got up under your 
feet |” 

‘*And he seemed to me to be as big 
as a peacock.” 

‘* You might have hit him with your 
cap, Mr. Drummond.” 

The sportsman was not affected by 
these taunts and jeers. 

‘*Ay, that was just it,” he said se- 
riously. ‘‘I fired too soon.” 

‘‘*Deed, that iss ferry true, sir,” in- 
terposed Peter. ‘‘You fired eight 
days too soon.” 

‘“What do you mean?” said the 
victim of all this sarcasm, with a stare. 
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“Did you not see it wass a gray 
hen ¢” 

**Good gracious !” 

There was a shout of merciless 
laughter from the two young ladies, 
which drew down upon them the re- 
mark that if they treated so grave a 
matter as the 12th of August with lev- 
ity and ridicule, they had better goon 
at once to the fresh-water loch and 
gather lilies. And indeed they re- 
solved to accept this advice; for strug- 
gling through the heather was some- 
what fatiguing work; and now the 
sun was shining down with a scorching 
heat. So, with Amy as a guide, the 
two young ladies set off up the hill 
toward a small and lonely mere which 
was to be the trysting-place for lun- 
cheon, while Mr. Drummond and his 
faithful companion went on their way 
through the thick heather. 

“* Ay, we will do ferry much better 
now,” said Peter, with an air of reiief. 
“* There iss no shooting at all when the 
leddies will come out—and the talking 
—and the talking——” 

Out of a bunch of sedges growing 
in one of the hollows started, wiih a 
sudden whirr and cry of alarm, a 
strange gray animal that seemed to fill 
the air with impossible angles; there 
was a loud bang from one of the bar- 
rels; then a confused tumbling of 
wings as the snipe fell dead on a bit of 
rock. 

‘*Did I not tell you, sir,” said Peter 
indignantly, as he rescued the bird 
from the jaws of Jack, ‘‘that there 
would be no shooting when the leddies 
wass here with their talking-———” 

‘*Confound you, you talk more than 
any dozen ladies——” 

** And you will shoot aswell ass any 
one when you will not mek a joke of 
it; and it iss not every one will shoot 
& snipe——” 

‘*What a fool the bird must have 
been to run against the shot like that,” 
replied the sportsman, apparently to 
himself. ‘‘If it had only flown straight 
like another bird, it would be alive 
now.” 

On they went again, with the blaz- 
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ing sun scorching face and hands, and 
not a breath of wind coming in from 
that wide expanse of blue sea. Jack, 
moderating his frst transports at find- 
ing himself free, was working a little 
better, and the garrulous ancient was 
for once holding his tongue. But 
there were no birds. 

‘* Here, sir, here!” shouted Peter, 
in an excited whisper—‘‘a rabbit !” 

‘* Where ?” 

He pointed to a tuft of bracken just 
at his foot, in which the rabbit had 
taken refuge. 

‘* Be ready, sir.” 

** Stop a bit,” remarked the sports- 
man calmly, seeing that the rabbit was 
determined to remain there until it 
was kicked out. ‘‘I cannot take ad- 
vantage of this poor creature’s confi- 
dence “i 

‘“Will ye no shoot her?” said the 
exasperated Peter. ‘‘ Tam her, I will 
wring her neck then and tek her 
home !” 

‘“*Hold hard, you merciless old 
scoundrel ! I am mapping out a ra- 
dius of forty yards—she shall have 
that chance for her life—forty-one 
yards, indeed, for I will shoot a yard 
ahead of her—and if she gets beyond 
that, she can do what she likes—call a 
hansom, or turn round and have a look 
at us—— ” 

Peter’s impatience was too much for 
him—he would not wait for his mas- 
ter to finish; he kicked out the rabbit. 
The frightened animal bolted out from 
the other side of the brackens, ran tilt 
against Mr. Drummond’s feet, and then 
went straight up the'side of the knoll, 
which was here almost perpendicular. 
The sportsman looked on in astonish- 
ment. He had not thought it worth 
while to map out the radius in this 
direction. 

“Shoot her, sir, shoot her !” called 
out Peter, in rage and despair, as the 
rabbit disappeared over the edge of 
the rock above their heads. 

‘*‘T don’t like firing at rabbits in the 
air,” observed Mr. Drummond, with 
much composure. ‘*That rabbit was 
last seen in Covent Garden—in the 
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opera of ‘Der Freischiitz’—the pres- 
ervation of my soul is of more impor- 
tance than a rabbit-pie—and what 
would become of you, Peter, if you ate 
a witch-rabbit, a demoniacal pie, a 
slice of hideous enchantment——” 

‘*Kott pless me, sir, are we to hef 
any shooting the day, sir ?” exclaimed 
Peter, observing that the sportsman 
was quite absently staring out at the 
sea while he talked—and while Jack, 
by the way, had got about a quarter of 
a mile ahead. 

‘*Not much, not much,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Where are the birds, Peter ?” 

Indeed there were no birds to be 
found along these lower ridges of the 
hills, but Peter would have every inch 
of the ground gone over before going 
up to the heights. At last, however, 
after two hours’ fruitless work in the 
blazing sunlight, they began to ascend, 
and finally found themselves on the 
crest of a mountain which seemed to 
place the whole world at their feet. 
Even if he had been less fatigued with 
the climb, the gallant sportsman would 
have paused in the chase to look at the 
wonderful panorama now spread out 
around them. 

Which was the more lovely, then— 
the seaward view or the landward ? 
The far-stretching arms of the still 
blue water lay around the soft green 
islands; the sunlight shone on the 
white tower of a light-house some 
dozen miles away ; one or two ships, 
looking like toys, lay becalmed; and 
away beyond these, over the dazzling 
brightness of the sea, rose the majes- 
tic shoulders and peaks of the Morven 
hills, grown pale and ethereal in 
their summer hues. Inland again, 
the eye rested on an endless series of 
mountain ranges—mountain billows 
they almost seemed to be—decreasing 
in intensity of color until they ap- 
peared as mere clouds at the horizon. 
Those nearer at hand were mostly of 
an olive-green color where the sunlight 
caught their slopes, with here and 
there a patch of pale purple, telling of 
@ motionless cloud overhead. Which 
was the more lovely—the blue summer 
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sea, with its low, long islands, its 
white ships, and its faintly-colored 
hills, or this vast and silent world of 
mountains, close up to the sky ? 

‘* Are ye no goin’ on, sir ¢” 

Mr. Drummond started, for the sound 
of a human voice sounded strangely in 
the great stillness, 

‘** All right, Peter.” 

Again they pushed forward, and it 
almost seemed as if their bad luck was 
following them up here also, when 
Jack suddenly ceased his wild plunges 
over the moor. He had got into a 
gentle hollow between a mass of rocks, 
and appeared convinced that the rusty 
tufts of heather and the green masses 
of bracken concealed something mys- 
terious and awful. 

Suddenly the absolute silence of the 
mountain top was broken by what was 
nothing less than a wild and general 
scrimmage. From all parts of the 
heather, one after another, rose a suc- 
cession of huge brown masses, that 
flew this way and that with a noise 
like the throbbing of a paddle-steamer 
infinitely quickened ; and bang after 
bang came from the reloaded gun. 
The dog seemed to be rushing every- 
where, with Peter howling oaths in 
Gaelic at him; the air was filled with 
sulphuric smoke; the hills were echo- 
ing the heavy musketry fire. 

Then there was a pause—an awful 
silence, and a look of bewilderment on 
the face of the sportsman. Had he 
shot anything? he seemed to ask, 
after all this terrible commotion. 

There was a loud howl from Jack; 
for Peter—assured that the firing was 
over, and his life no longer in danger 
—had rushed at the dog to admonish 
him with a whip, at the same time 
getting hold of a bird that was doubt- 
less on the point of being devoured. 

‘*That is a nice dog of yours, 
Peter.” 

‘*He iss a ferra good dog what- 
effer,” contended Peter sturdily, .as 
he went to pick up two more birds. 
‘* Ass I wass saying afore, there will be 
nothing will pass the nose of him, and 
if he iss a little too eage: an-the rinnin’, 
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we can cure him of that. And we will 
not cure him of that unless you will 
shoot the birds.” 

‘* Are you grumbling still? Haven't 
I just shot some birds ?” 

‘‘Three, sir ; ay, sir, you hef shot 
three. But ass for the number of them 
that you hef missed—ay, Kott only 
knows that.” 

** By heavens, I have a great mind 
to shoot you, Peter.” 

‘*You would miss me, sir,” said 
Peter imperturbably. 

‘*T don’t mean to rob the hangman 
anyhow,” said his master. ‘*‘ Now put 
the birds in your bag, and we will go 
down to the loch.” 

‘* Already, sir?” said Peter; but 
the remonstrance was of no avail; the 
sportsman proceeding to cross the 
ridge of the hill until he came in sight 
of a fresh-water loch lying in a small 
hollow far below him. 

It was a picturesque little lake that 
lay there in the cup of the mountains. 
One half of its surface was hidden by 
water lilies, the white stars of the 
flowers gleaming here and there among 
the broad green leaves; the other half 
of the lake showing a perfect mirror 
of the overhanging hills and sky, with 
this difference that, whereas the bril- 
liant colors of the sky were faithfully 
reflected, the spectral mountains that 
went away down into those blues and 
whites were of a uniform rich, shining 
brown, as deep in color as a newly-cut 
peat. That, indeed, was the color of 
the clear dark water itself, come from 
the mountain rills. 

There was a small boat on the lake, 
lying motionless; and there were two 
figures in the boat, one distinguished 
by a white feather that gleamed in 
the sun. When the sportsman, high 
on the mountain top, sent down his 
view-halloo, he was answered by the 
fluttering of two handkerchiefs; and 
presently, as he proceeded to descend 
the hill, he saw two tiny oars put out, 
and the boat begin to creep slowly to 
the shore. 

“‘Now, girls, set to work to get 
luncheon ready," was the command. 
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‘* Why, you might have had the ham- 
per opened, and the cloth spread on 
the grass, and everything ready, in- 
stead of idling out there in a boat. Is 
this a fit reception for a weary hunter 
returning from the fatigues of the 
chase ?” 

‘* What spoils has the weary hunter 
brought back with him ?” demanded 
the elder of the two girls; whereupon 
she was admonished not to indulge a 
vain curiosity, but instead to put the 
bottles of beer into the lake to cool, 
The weary hunter contentedly sat and 
beheld these and other preparations 
being made for his comfort. 

It was a sufficiently picturesque and 
enjoyable little meal, up here by the 
side of the solitary lake, amid the si- 
lence of the hills, in the breathless 
warmth and brilliancy of a summer 
day. The discontented Peter and 
his erratic companion Jack were both 
seated at some distance off, on a bank 
of green brackens; and with them was 
the boy who had brought the basket 
all the way from Castle Bandbox. In 
front of the mighty hunter lay the 
four birds that had been taken forth 
from the bag for purposes of display. 
The luncheon itself was distributed in 
& promiscuous manner over such bits 
of rock, tufts of heather, and clumps 
of bracken as were most convenient, 

And when a soothing pipe followed 
the frugal meal, and introduced a new 
perfume into the warm air, the hunter, 
with a great look of contentment on 
his face, began to discourse; and his 
discourse was of all things in the 
earth, and the air, and the sea. First 
of all, if the report of a faithful listener 
is to be credited, it treated of the dy- 
ing out of metaphoric speech in litera- 
ture. It pointed out that the whole of 
Shakespeare is written in that now 
unknown tongue; it dealt with the 
substitution of similes for metaphors; 
it traced the degeneracy of similes 
into the ‘‘allusions” of newspaper 
articles. And then, harking back upon 
Shakespeare, it asserted that the great- 
est good fortune which could befall a 
certain young lady, then presont, was 
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that she might never lose her sense of 
wonder; that she should never get 
into the habit of taking the facts and 
phenomena of the world as matters of 
course; that always the mystery of life 
should be before hereyes. What hap- 
piness it would be, continued this in- 
dolent orator, if one could come fresh 
to the reading of Shakespeare; if one’s 
familiarity in youth with the existence 
of Juliet, and Rosalind, and King 
Lear, and Autolycus, could be abso- 
lutely wiped out; if one were intro- 
duced, with all the sense of novelty 
and wonder, to the magic world of 
Puck and Ariel, to the mysterious hor- 
rors of ‘‘ Macbeth,” and the idyllic qui- 
et of Arden Forest. ‘‘ By-and-by,” re- 
marked the master to his attentive pu- 
pil, ‘‘ you will understand better what 
I mean when we take you to the lonely 
shores of Mull and the solitary coasts 
of Skye; and there you will learn how 
the ways and doings of humanity, 
which are the whole world toa dweller 
in cities, are really but a trifling and 
temporary accident in the history of 
that awful world that existed through 
innumerable ages without a sign of 
life in its empty seas and its silent 
lands. 

‘“*You ask me sometimes,” said he, 
apparently addressing Violet, but with 
his eyes fixed idly on the still waters 
of the lake, ‘‘ why I laugh at very se- 
rious people who are desperately in 
earnest about their affairs. Well, I 
think it was those lonely hills in the 
west Highlands did that for me. If 
you only think of it, it seems strange 
enough this intense preoccupation dur- 
ing the brief moment that one calls 
life—this forgetfulness of why and 
wherefore, and towhat end. Theman 
who has made his eighty thousand is 
miserable until he makes it ninety 
thousand ; and he works away as if he 
had a whole series of lifetimes to fall 
back upon, instead of one, and that 
one the most puzzling of all mysteries. 
Those mountains of Skye, in their 
awful age, and silence, and desolation 
—I wonder if they take any notice of 
the race of little creatures temporarily 
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occupying the surface of the earth— 
children who take no heed of yester- 
day or to-morrow—they don’t know 
where they came from; they don’t 
know where they are going; but the 
present hour is enough for them, and 
they must be desperately in earnest 
over their pastimes and occupations; 
some strumming on drums and making 
a great noise in the world; others 
wearing wigs and looking wise; others 
picking up bits of metal, and anxious 
only to say, ‘My hoard is bigger 
than yours.’ And then, at the end of 
the day, sleep comes down on the 
children—the gentle mother Death 
hushes all that strife of drums and 
tongues, the quarreiling, and striving, 
and anxiety—and the mystery of that 
strange day and its doings remains 
unsolved. Perhaps the new day will 
bring more light,” he added, after a 
pause. 

‘* Are ye goin’ on, sir?” said Peter 
coming up with evident impatience in 
his face. 

‘* Gracious goodness! this man is as 
intent on killing birds as if he hadn’t 
a soul to be saved!” exclaimed the 
indolent sportsmen. ‘‘ Peter, do you 
know you have a soul to be saved ? ” 

‘*T ken we hef been here for an hour 
and more as an hour,” said Peter, 
gloomily. 

** You see, he won’t answer. He is 
like that countryman of his who 
wouldn’t tell a cross-examining coun- 
sel whether he was a Protestant or a 
Roman Catholic for fear of committing 
himself. All that could be got out 
of him was, ‘I tell you, sir, I hef no 
bias.’ And yet it is very curious,” he 
continued, just as if there was no hia- 
tus in his train of thought, ‘‘ what 
rich people could do if only they were 
less in earnest and tried to amuse 
themselves. I have often thought 
that, if I were a rich man, I should 
like to stand at Temple Bar with a 
thousand sovereigns in a bag, and give 
one to each person who passed, irre- 
spective of his appearance. Mind 
you, you could confer a great deal of 
happiness that way; for even those 
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who were themselves rich would feel a 
comfortable sensation in getting an 
unexpected sovereign—they would get 
a little glow of satisfaction just as if 
they had drunk a glass of dry sherry 
before sitting down to dinner——” 

‘*Are ye goin’ on, sir?” again asked 
the impatient Peter. 

_‘* Yes, I am goin’ on, Peter, but 
not with the shooting—not at present. 
Why, your head is as full of the shoot- 
ing— you remind me of the Highland 
boatman who took out a celebrated 
traveller in his boat for an evening’s 
fishing; and when he was asked after- 
ward what he thought of the great 
man, he said, with great bitterness, 
‘Ay, hass he trafelled much? Well, 
there iss no appearance of it; for I 
wass thinking he would speak of kill- 
ing and fighting the lions and teegers; 
but it wass nothing but the feshen 
and the feshen he will speak of, and 
there wass nothing in his head but the 
feshen and the feshen, and any one 
knows about the feshen.’ But if we 
must go, we must. You girls must 
put back those things in the basket, 
and give it to the boy. Amy, when 
you have reported yourself at home, 
go down to John Maclean and tell 
him we shall want his boat to-night. 
Take a brace of birds apiece. Good- 
by ' ” 

‘*Any more orders, please, sir?” 
asked Violct meekly. 

‘Go away, and don’t be impertinent 
to people older than yourself,” said 
the sportsman, as he shouldered his 
gun, and set off. 

Now that afternoon, whether it was 
that he considered something due to 
the 12th, or whether it was that he 
wished to provide the small household 
with game sufficient to give him two 
or three days’ idleness, Mr. Drummond 
went seriously and diligently to work ; 
and by dint of firing a great many 
times, whether the bird rose wild or 
not, he managed to make a bag which 
even satisfied Peter. As they walked 
home, indeed, in the evening, Peter 
was quite cheerful and loquacious—in 
his grim fashion, that is to say, for in 
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his most mirthful moments he spoke 
in a discontented, querulous tone, as 
if he dared not to admit to himself that 
he had nothing to grumble about. And 
on this occasion his unwonted levity 
took the form of telling stories about a 
relative of his, one John MacFarlane, 
who was keeper to Mr. Maclean, of 
Carn-Sloe; and the aim of these sto- 
ries, so far as could be made out, was 
to show that John MacFarlane was a 
stupid man who said and did ridicu- 
lous things, but that all the same John * 
MacFarlane was more than a match for 
the English, who were more stupid 
still. 

‘“*Ay,’’ said Peter, ‘‘there wass a 
ferry cleffer Englishman, and he will 
know all about the stones and the 
rocks, and he will say to John, ‘John, 
you belief in your Bible, and you be- 
lief that all the people that hef lived 
in the world will rise again on the last 
day ’; and John, he will say, ‘ Yes, sir, 
I belief that.’ And the Englishman, 
he will say, ‘Now, John, I will tell 
you something; and it is this, that if 
the whole world wass made of phos- 
phates, there would not be enough of 
phosphates to make bones for all those 
people; and what do you say to that, 
John?’ And John, he wil! not wait 
long for his answer. ‘ Well, sir,’ this 
wass what John will say, ‘the Bible 
will tell us that them that are dead in 
the Lord will rise first; and I am sure 
there will be plenty of phosphates for 
them; and as for the wicked people, I 
do not care if they hef not a leg to 
stand on.’ And it wass a ferry good 
answer to gif to the Englishman.” 

‘Tt was a very good answer, but it 
is a very wicked story, Peter.” 

‘*There wass another story,” con- 
tinued Peter, with a twinkle in his 
eye, but the same grumbling tone in 
his voice, ‘‘ ferry wicked; but many’s 
the time I will hefa laugh at that story. 
That wass about two men in a boat, 
and the night it was so black that they 
could not find their way into the har- 
bor at all, and the wind it wass blow- 
ing ferry hard. And the one he says 
to the other, ‘ Duncan, you must gif a 
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prayer now, or we will nefer get into 
the harbor at all.’ And Duncan says, 
‘I cauna do it; you maun do it your- 
self, Donald.’ And Donald he will 
say, ‘Tam you, Duncan, if you do not 
gif a prayer, we will be trooned as 
sure as death, for I can see nothing but 
blackness.’ And so it wass that Dun- 
can will stay in the stern of the boat, 
and he will kneel down, and he will 
say, ‘O, Lord, it iss fifteen years since 
I hef asked you for anything; but it 
will be another fifteen years before I 
will ask you for anything more, if you 
witl tek the boat into the harbor.’ 
And then, sure enough, at this mo- 
ment there wass a great sound of the 
boat going on the beach, and Donald, 
that wass up at the bow, he will cry 
out, ‘Stop, Duncan, do not pray any 
more; do not be beholden to anybody, 
bekass the boat’s ashore already.’ ” 

‘*It seems to me, Peter,” said his 
companion slowly, ‘‘that there is a 
great deal of latent villany about you.” 

‘* What, sir?” 

**You are a jiber and a jeerer at 
solemn things.” 

‘*Indeed I am not, sir,” said Peter 
indignantly. ‘‘ A story iss only a story, 
and you will get a laugh from it; and 
the man who iss afrait of a story iss a 
foolish man, whether he iss an Eng- 
lishman or whether he iss not an Eng- 
lishman.” 

‘*In my country they don’t under- 
stand joking about such things, Peter.” 

‘* Kott pless me, sir, in your country 
I am not sure that they will understand 
anything,” said Peter coolly. 

This general proposition Peter pro- 
ceeded to justify by quoting instances 
of extraordinary ignorance on the part 
of English people whom he had met— 
people who did not know the differ- 
ence betwen a sea-trout and a grilse, 
who called a loch a lock, and wore kid 
gloves when they went out shooting. 
Mr. Drummond listened with great pa- 
tience and in silence, apparently deep- 
ly ashamed of his country and coun- 
trymen. 

And now, as they trudged along the 
solitary road, they got down into the 
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valleys; and though there was a wood- 
ed hill on their left that shut off the 
sea, they saw by the great blaze of 
crimson over the dark line of the trees 
that the sun was setting in the west; 
while in the wide and silent hollow 
before them, over the cold greens of 
the marsh, a pale white mist was begin- 
ning to gather. Suddenly, however, 
they got out of this pale and cold val- 
ley, and were confronted by all the 
bewildering colors of the sunset over 
the sea. Along the western skies lay 
a sultry and dusky redness—a confused 
mist of colored light; and the moun- 
tains of Mull and of Morven, rising in- 
to it, were of a beautiful reddish-pur- 
ple, and seemingly transparent. Out 
there the long green islands were grow- 
ing dark over the silver gray of the sea 
—a silver gray broken by olive-green 
splashes as the water lapped round the 
rocks; but further out still the sea was 
a smooth plain of crimson, bewildering 
to the eye, and causing one long neck 
of land to look as black as jet. They 
were in the land of gorgeous sunsets; 
and the stranger had not as yet become 
familiar with such splendid exhibi- 
tions of color. It was with a dumb 
regret that he had to turn away from 
the shore again, and take to the hills, 
though now the warm red light was 
shining across the slopes of heather and 
bracken. The small white house on 
the high knoll gave him a kindly wel- 
come. A pair of swallows were flying 
about the gables. A tiny terrier wag- 
ged her tail as he approached. There 
was a scent of meadowsweet in the 
evening air. 

Three brace of grouse, three hares, 
a rabbit, a brace of snipe, a black-cock 
(shot by misadventure, and carefully 
hidden away at the foot of the game- 
bag by the unscrupulous Peter), and a 
land-rail: this was the spoil which the 
mighty hunter had brought home, and 
which he stoutly contended was all 
that a man could get off that piece of 
ground in a single day. Nevertheless 
there was a fierce war of words during 
that evening meal at Castle Bandbox, 
and proposals to call in Peter to give 
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testimony as to the number of misses. 
The hunter treated these suspicions 
with scorn. 

Greater peace prevailed when the 
small household came out again into 
the cool evening—indeed, they were 
struck silent by the transformation 
that had come over the world. All 
round the horizon the great mountains 
were black as night; over them was 
the smooth and lambent expanse of 
the sky, with the full orb of the moon 
glowing in its mellow light; far away, 
in the east, over the black range of 
the hills, a planet burned clear in the 
blue. Then the moonlight fell on the 
furze and brackens near them, touch- 
ing them with a soft gray; while 
along the slopes of the mountains be- 
hind them, where there were strips of 
cultivated land, it lit up those small 
patches of corn almost to a silver 
whitenessamong the ebony-black shad- 
ows of the overhanging rocks. There 
was not a cloud in the clear dark 
heavens, nor a murmur from the far 
expanse of the sea. 

They went away down to the shore, 
and got out a small rowing-boat, and 
rowed away from the land. It was the 
two girls who pulled; and the sound 
of the oars was the only sound to be 
heard in the stillness of the night; for 
even a certain loquacious philosopher 
did not choose to break the mystic 
silence that reigned over the world. 
The rocky shores they had left behind 
became blacker and blacker ; the points 
of orange fire that told of distant cot- 
tages became smaller and smaller; the 
white moonlight glittered on the wet 
blades of the oars. Mull and Morven 
were awful in their gloom, where the 
great mountains seemed to be alone 
with the stars. 

‘What a dreadful thing it would 
be,” Violet said, letting her oar rest 
for a minute, ‘‘to go up one of those 
mountains at night, all by yourself— 
you would imagine every sound was 
something horrible ” 

**Now, Violct, that is all founded 
on a common mistake,” said another 
voice. ‘‘ Just think what you would 
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do if you were a ghost. You wouldn’t 
go away into lonely places, where you 
could see nothing, of a cold night, and 
prowl about there. Wouldn’t you 
rather take a nice warm forenoon, and 
sit invisible on a stile, and see the 
country folks drive by to market in the 
brisk sunshine? I do believe that 
ghosts are friendly fellows, and 
wouldn’t frighten you for the world. 
Often, when I am passing a wood, I 
wonder whether any of them are sit- 
ting on the fence, having a quiet hob- 
nob among themselves, and perhaps 
laughing at the way you walk. Of 
course, if ghosts could plague people 
by appearing at night, they ought al- 
ways to plague rich people. The night 
is the day of the poor; then they have 
everything redressed and made right 
in their dreams, A rich man in actual 
life can’t enjoy himself half so much 
as a poor man who dreams he is rich, 
or a negiected man who dreams he is 
famous, or a sickly man who dreams 
he is an athlete. But do you know 
who must have the happiest dreams in 
the world ?” 

Nobody did know. 

‘*A dog. They were full of life and 
action, without remorse, And were you 
ever asked a conundrum in a dream, 
the answer to which it cost you a des- 
perate effort to make out; although, 
of course, the one side of your brain 
that made the conundrum must have 
known the answer all along? In go- 
ing to sleep, too, haven’t you had a 
clear and delightful consciousness that 
your perceptions and fancies were 
growing quite the reverse of clear—the 
confusion meaning the approach of the 
sleep you are waiting for? Then 
there is another Gracious goodness, 
what's that ?” 

He had been interrupted by a loud 
splash, apparently proceeding from a 
rock, some forty or fifty gears off. 

‘*It must have been a seal,”’ said he; 
and thereupon he began to tell his 
companions an exciting story of an 
elderly and near-sighted gentleman 
who came back to his hotel one day 
complaining that he had fired three 
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bullets at a seal, but missed him each 
time; and of a negro who came run- 
ning in to declare, in wrath and in- 
dignation, that, while bathing, he 
had been fired at three times from 
the shore and hed his ear cut off. 
Everybody knew that that true legend 
was about three minutes old. 

By and by they set off again for the 
shore, and when they had put up Mr. 
Maclean’s boat, they proceeded to 
walk away up into the hills, where 
the moonlight was shining coldly on 
the stone walls, the furze-bushes, and 
the scattered patches of corn. The 
voices of two young girls broke the 
silence of the night, singing an old 
school song they had often sung to- 
gether. Then they bade farewell to 
the magic world of moonlit sea, and 
mountains, and sky; and a peaceful, 
beautiful, and memorable day came to 
a welcomeend! If one’s life could all 
be made up of such ! 





CHAPTER XIX. 
ABRA. 

So the brisk, bright days and weeks 
went by; and the ceaseless round of 
activities in the open air—whether the 
blue seas lay shining in the light, or 
the fierce southwest winds sent the 
foam flying high over the rocks— 
brought glad health and happiness to 
this little band of strangers, and plenty 
of sunbrown to their faces. Violet 
had by this time quite simply and nat- 
urally fallen into her position in the 
household. She felt so thoroughly at 
home that she never thought of the 
time when she had been only a visitor; 
and to her friends it seemed as though 
she had always been with them. She 
would have been well content—as she 
frankly told Mrs. Warrener one even- 
ing—to spend the rest of her life with 
them up here in this Highland cottage. 

A woman cannot occupy a place in 
a household without having some sort 
of occupation; and it was almost in- 
sensibly that Miss Violet, while help- 
ing Mrs. Warrener in certain things, 
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managed to create a new series of du- 
ties for herself. These had for their 
open and ostensible object the greater 
care and comfort of that somewhat 
shy potentate who presided over this 
household of women; and it is prob- 
able that any other man than himself 
would have been embarrassed by these 
attentions. He accepted them, how- 
ever, as a matter of course, which 
greatly pleased the giver of them, 
who never felt so proud and glad as 
when he asked her to do something 
for him—not in the language in which 
one would beg a favor from a visitor, 
but in a much more curt and familiar 
way. So it came about that no one 
thought of interfering with Miss Vio- 
let in her self-imposed duties, which 
were performed with a scrupulous 
care and accuracy. When Mr. Drum- 
mond came down of a morning he 
never noticed that his slippers were 
invariably in the same spot; that his 
table napkin was never missing; that 
the newspaper which had arrived by 
post was carefully opened, cut, fold- 
ed, and placed beside his plate. His 
shooting boots and leggings were al- 
ways at hand the moment he wanted 
them ; his gun—which seemed to keep 
marvellously clean, although Peter 
absolutely declined to polish it every 
day—awaited him in the corner; there 
were always the proper number of 
cartridges in the bag. Nay, she had 
succeeded so far in becoming his 
henchman that, after having assisted 
him on several occasions in measuring 
out powder and shot for the car- 
tridges, she had made bold to make 
the cartridges herself, out and out, 
and never were cartridges more accu- 
rately constructed. She kept a game- 
book; but she refused to compare the 
number of cartridges she made with 
the number of entries in that small 
volume. His pocket flask was always 
mysteriously full; she invariably pre- 
pared the luncheon bag; on the fine 
days she and Amy would walk out to 
meet him—and he could recognize 
the proud and graceful carriage of the 
girl a mile off—and on the wet days 
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she had dry socks and slippers await- 
ing him. No matter what he wanted, 
it seemed to be always just by; and 
he did not know what pleasure he 
gave ker in falling into the habit of 
invariably turning to her with a “ Vi- 
olet, I wish you would do this”; or, 
‘Violet, I wish you would do that.” 

Mrs. Warrener was amused; but 
ventured to remonstrate. 

** Violet, do you know that you are 
becoming James’s slave ?” 

The girl flushed for a second; but 
all the same she said with a smile— 

**T don’t care eo long as I have so 
good a master.” 

As for him, he seemed to take her 
presence in the house as a matter of 
course, and made fun of her, or lec- 
tured her, or teased her, with an abso- 
lute freedom of intimacy or friendli- 
ness. And yet there were one or two 
subtle distinctions between his treat- 
ment of her and his treatment of her 
companions which she did not fail to 
notice. In walking about the moun- 
tain paths in the evening he was in the 
habit of taking the hand of his com- 
panion; but he never took Violet's 
hand. When he was impressing some 
profound moral truth, in enigmatical 
language, upon his sister or his niece, 
he frequently put his hand on the 
shoulder of the patient listener to en- 
force his precepts: he never put his 
hand on Violet’s shoulder. Sometimes, 
indeed, he seemed to recall to himself 
that she was a guest in the house, and 
ought to be treated with a special 
kindness and respect rather than with 
an easy familiarity, and thereupon he 
would make some essay in that direc- 
tion. He did not know how these ef- 
forts, at once perceived by the quick 
sensitiveness of the girl, wounded her 
to the heart, so that, instead of being 
pleased by his gentle courtesy, she 
was like to have gone away to her 
own room and burst into tears over 
what seemed a rupture of the old and 
friendly relations between the master 
and his slave. 

But although she was hurt when he 
endeavored to treat her with respect- 
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ful consideration, she, on the other 
hand, was fierce enough if any one 
failed to show sufficient respect for 
him. If a boatman, encouraged by 
the jocular freedom of Drummond's 
manner and speech, became in the 
faintest degree familiar, he received a 
reminder there and then which he 
was not likely to forget. She had 
completely overawed old Peter, who 
was at first sulky, then betrayed a sort 
of grumbling admiration of her cour- 
age, and finally said she was a fine lass, 
and must have something better than 
English blood in her veins. Indeed, 
she seemed inclined to check over fa- 
miliarity on the part of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s own sister and niece. The 
master of the house was the master of 
the house. 

One evening he had just got home 
from the shooting, and had been stop- 
ped at the door by his sister, who 
called attention to the singular light 
shining across the sea. The sky was 
covered over with thick purple masses 
of thunderous cloud—almost black 
they were, indeed, except where one 
bold slit showed a glimpse of the 
high sunny green of the sunset; while 
underneath this heavy and ominous 
sky a great flood of yellow light came 
over from the west, causing the masts 
of one or two yachts to gleam like sil- 
ver against the black clouds. 

‘Why, here comes Violet up the 
road. She has been down persuading 
Mr. Morrison to give us a piece of beef 
for to-morrow. He won't listen to 
anybody but her. If it wasn’t for her, 
we should have nothing but mutton 
from one week’s end to the other.” 

The girl was coming along the val- 
ley at a good pace. 

‘*Do you know,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond rather absently, ‘‘that it is a 
happiness to me—a positive delight— 
merely to see that girl walk? The 
proud gracefulness of her figure—the 
freedom of her step—it gives one a 
sense of her having perfect symmetry 
of form and splendid health-——” 

‘*T don’t know what we shall do 
without her, now we have got so well 
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accustomed to her,” said his sister rue- 
fully. 

‘* Ah, yes, of course,” he said, with 
an effort to look brisk and matter-of- 
fact—‘‘ of course she will go; that is 
but natural—the young bird flies from 
its nest as soon as it has wings. Well, 
Violet has made our little piace 
brighter since she has been with us.” 

His sister stood silent for a moment. 

**T declare,” she said, ‘tI cannot 
make up my mind about that young 
man. Sometimes I like him; some- 
times I hate him. If we could only 
look ahead a few years, we should 
know better what to do——” 

‘*You forget, Sarah,” said her bro- 
ther somewhat stiffly, ‘‘that neither 
you nor I have anything to do with 
that matter. Why should you talk as 
if you were responsible? The girl is 
old enough to judge for herself.” 

“If you loved Violet as I do, you 
would be more anxious,” said Mrs. 
Warrener with a sigh; for she could 
not understand how her brother, ordi- 
narily so solicitous about the welfare 
of every one around him, should be- 
tray an absolute indifference as to such 
an important question as Violet North’s 
marriage. 

The conversation was in any case 
broken up by the girl herself, who 
came up through the steep little gar- 
den, with a fine flush of color in her 
face, and with gladness in her dark 
eyes. She was glad to have secured 
the piece of beef; glad to have es- 
caped the rain; glad to have Mr. 
Drummond’s game-bag to explore. 
These were sufficient reasons for the 
bright look on her face; but indeed 
Mrs. Warrener had remarked ever since 
their arrival in these Highlands that 
no especial cause was needed to bring 
that happy light into Violet North’s 
eyes which now always dwelt there. 

‘*Now, Violet,” she said, putting 
the girl’s hand within her arm, and 
taking her off for a little walk round 
the plateau (Mr. Drummond having 
gone into the house), ‘‘I have a secret 
to tell you. That is, we thought of 
keeping it a secret—to give you a sur- 
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prise; but perhaps it is fairer I should 
tell you. Mr. Miller arrives to-morrow 
evening.” 

Violet stopped suddenly, and un- 
consciously withdrew her hand from 
her friend’s arm. 

‘*Why should that be a surprise— 
or a secret—for me?” she asked 
coldly. 

Mrs. Warrener smiled in her gentle 
way: the pretence of indifference on 
the part of those girls about their lov- 
ers was charming. 

“TI thought he was a friend of 
yours, Violet,” she said, with demure 
sarcasm. 

‘*‘T hope it is as a friend of your 
own that you have asked him to your 
house,” responded the girl, “I 
should have said that we were happy 
enough without him.” 

This was a little too much. 

‘*Do you mean to say, Violet, you 
will not be pleased to see him?” her 
friend asked-—but the question was 
hardly a serious one. 

‘Of course I shall be glad to see 
him—as I should be to see any other 
friend,” answered Miss Violet, with 
the same proud indifference. ‘* But— 
but I thought we were comfortable 
enough without visitors—and I hope 
it is not on my account that you have 
asked Mr. Miller to come here.” 

Her cheeks began to turn red; and 
it was clear that affectation of indif- 
ference was rapidly going. 

**T scarcely think it is fair—” she 
was beginning to say, in quicker ac- 
cents, when Mrs. Warrener gently 
stopped her. 

** Don’t be vexed, Violet. Of course 
a girl does not like to have her private 
feelings known, or even guessed at, 
where a gentleman is concerned; and 
I must tell you at once that Mr. Miller 
would have come to see us whether 
you had been here or not. He was 
asked to come a long time ago. He 
is very fond of shooting and yachting; 
but as there was no shooting worth 
speaking of, James thought he had 
better wait till now, and go with us 
in the Sea Pyot-—” 
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‘Oh, he is going, is he?” said Vio- 
let quickly. 

“Yes; so I believe. You know 
there is plenty of room in that big 
boat.” 

Nothing more was said at the mo- 
ment. Violet made some excuse, and 
went indoors. There she got hold of 
Amy Warrener, and asked that young 
lady to come into her room for a min- 
ute. She shut the door and sat down. 

**Tt’s all over now,” she said. 

‘What is all over now, Violet ?” 

Her hands were folded in her lap; 
her eyes fixed idly on them. 

‘*All the pleasant time we have 
been spending up here. It seems a 
long time, and yet it has passed quick- 
ly. Good-by to it. I shall never for- 
get it—never !” 

‘* What do you mean, Violet ?” 

‘*A stranger is coming to-morrow; 
and everything will be different.” 

‘““A stranger! Do you call Mr. 
Miller a stranger ?” 

*¢Oh, you knew about it too?” said 
Miss Violet, raising her eyes quickly. 
‘“Why was it all kept secret from 
me ?” 

“Why?” said the younger girl, 
with some embarrassment. ‘‘I sup- 
pose mamma fancied you would not 
care to have such things spoken 
about.” 

** What things?” she demanded al- 
most fiercely. 

Her young companion was gentle 
enough; but even she could be goaded. 

‘*You know quite well you are en- 
gaged to him, Violet; and what is the 
use of making a mystery about it?” 
she said sharply. 

‘*T know quite well I am nothing of 
the sort; I know quite well I shail 
never be engaged to him—never !” 
said the girl vehemently. ‘‘ Engaged 
tohim? I wish he was dead ?” 

**Oh, Violet !” 

‘* Well, I don’t exactly wish that,” 
she said, with some compunction; 
‘*but I really cannot bear to have it sup- 
posed we are engaged, or likely to be; 
and what will his coming here do but 
make discomfort and misery. Haven't 
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we been happy enough by ourselves ? 
—we don’t want anybody else. And 
then it appears he is to go with us in 
the Sea Pyot. Well, if he goes in the 
Sea Pyot, Iknow somebody who won’t; 
and the initials of her name, as the 
Irishman said, are Violet North.” 

This was uttered with considerable 
decision. Now Amy Warrener, young 
as she was, had a good deal of her 
mother’s shrewd and quiet common 
sense; and instead of fighting this de- 
termination by any argument or appeal, 
she only said simply— 

‘* Tt won’t look very friendly, Violet, 
if you alone refuse to go with us; and 
Mr. Miller, as a stranger and visitor, 
is entitled to whatever courtesy we 
can show him. It isn’t his fault if you 
don’t like him. Then, you didn’t al- 
ways appear to dislike him so much—I 
thought it was quite the other way at 
one time—and now if you treat him 
badly, he will think you are only act- 
ing the coquette, and wanting to show 
your independence.” 

‘*T don’t care what he thinks,” she 
said, with her cheeks hot, but looking 
down. 

‘* Others will think the same.” 

‘*Who?” And again she looked 
up, with a quick surprise and inquiry 
in her glance. 

‘* All of us.’ 

*¢ You—will—all—think— that—I— 
am—a—coquette,” she said slowly. 

‘¢ Well,” said her friend doubtfully, 
‘*you know you encouraged him a 
great deal.” 

‘* And to save myself from that re- 
proach,” she continued, quite as slow- 
ly and thoughtfully—‘‘to keep your 
good opinion, I must marry George 
Miller #” 

There was no answer to that ques- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SETTING OUT. 
Mr. Georce MILueR arrived in due 
course; and very handsome the young 
fellow looked as he stepped ashore 
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from the steamer to shake hands with 
his friends on the quay. Violet had 
been persuaded to accompany the 
others; and she could not help greeting 
him with a pleasant smile—indeed, 
there was something in this sudden 
meeting that recalled other days, 
With great prudence, too, he forbore 
to express any special pleasure in see- 
ing heragain, She was only one of the 
little group of friends. He addressed 
himself almost exclusively to Mrs. 
Warrener, as they proceeded to find 
their way up to Castle Bandbox. 

Nor, on this first evening, were any 
of Violet’s predictions fulfilled. All 
the happy old time had not completely 
gone. They were quite as joyous and 
homely as ever; and a certain discur- 
sive orator had as large a share of that 
talk which could only by courtesy be 
called conversation; that is, nobody 
else had a share. Mr. Miller laughed 
and enjoyed himself with the rest; he 
did not embarrass Violet with the least 
specialty of attention; his whole inter- 
est was apparently absorbed in his 
chances of getting a shot or two be- 
fore starting in the yacht, and in the 
prospects held out by the Sea Pyot of a 
comfortable voyage. All was so far 
well. 

It was only by degrees, and that 
almost imperceptibly, that his influence 
in this small household began to tell. 
IIe was a young man of system, of 
minute observation, of careful, busi- 
nesslike provision; and could not 
understand at all the happy-go-lucky 
carelessness which marked most of Mr. 
Drummond's arrangements. With him 
a nine o’clock breakfast meant a nine 
o’clock breakfast; not a breakfast at 
ten, or half-past nine, or a quarter-past 
eight, as chance might dictate. For 
the first time his friends perceived that 
the pattern of the wall-paper was 
rather ludicrous, and that a defect in 
the framework of the window produced 
a draught. They were ashamed to 
confess they could not tell him whether 
the local whiskey was under or over 
proof; indeed, none of them knew 
exactly what proof meant. There was 
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now no vague loitering on the hills for 
the contemplation of landscape, nor 
needless waste of time over luncheon; 
the ground that had to be got over was 
got over in a proper fashion. More- 
over, there was much less missing now ; 
the young man showed himself an 
excellent shot, and there was no 
amount of fatigue or discomfort which 
he would indolently shirk if he believ- 
ed there was a chance of getting a 
single bird. Old Peter had enough of 
it now; he was pretty nearly walked 
off his legs by this new pupil; while 
his former pupil ignominiously gave 
up the chase, lit a pipe, stretched him- 
self on the heather, where he could 
command a view of Morven, Mull, and 
Lismore, and told his companions to 
come back that way for him when 
they chose. 

Moreover, the incorrigible carcless- 
ness of the head of the house became 
all the more apparent, for his accoutre- 
ments now lacked much of Violet’s 
superintendence. She had been accus- 
tomed to come down early—before any 
of the others—to look after his car- 
tridge-bag, his boots, leggings, and 
what not; but now she never appeared 
till breakfast was announced, and then 
she invariably came down stairs with 
Amy. They generally found Mr. Miller 
impatiently pacing up and down in 
front of the house, and looking at his 
watch every third minute. 

They had beautiful moonlight nights 
at this time; and they were accustom- 
ed to go out fora stroll after dinner, 
either up into the black hills, where 
the wan and mystic light was palely 
shining on the furze and rocks, or down 
te the shore, where the long, monoto- 
nous rush of waves on the coast alone 
disturbed the profound and mysterious 


silence. Here, too, there was a great 
difference. The party was broken up 
somehow. Violet resolutely and in- 


variably walked with Amy Warrencr, 
chatting, when they did chat, about 
schoolgirl themes; Mrs. Warrener gen- 
erally stayed with them; Mr. Drumn- 
mond and his guest led the way, the 
latter giving allsthe latest information 
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about big-company swindles, stock ex- 
change transactions, the cooking at the 
Judzum, and so forth. 

** Why do you never talk to Mr. Mil- 
ler, Violet?” Amy Warrener asked 
one night. 

‘*T don’t understand politics; and [ 
don’t care about commercial matters,” 
replied the young lady evasively. 

‘**T don’t mean that at all,” her 
friend said. ‘*Why do you scarcely 
ever address a word to him, even at 
dinner ?” 

‘*Good little girls should be seen 
and not heard. I speak when I am 
spoken to,” was the reply. 

it was very clear that Violet did not 
at all care for the presence of Mr. Mil- 
ler in Castle Bandbox. She seemed 
restrained and dispirited. A sort of 
indefinite apprehension appeared to 
hang over her, which Mrs, Warrener 
did not fail to notice. 

Now Mr. Miller, from the moment of 
his arrival in the Highlands, had been 
most considerate to the girl, and, what- 
ever he might judge to be her feelings 
toward him, he had not sought to in- 
trude himself upon her in the slightest 
degree. But after all a young man is 
but a young man; and he grew to think 
that, considering their past and present 
relations, she was dealing very harshly 
with him in so obviously and systemati- 
cally avoiding any private conversation 
with him. His difficulty was to find an 
opportunity of speaking with heralone ; 
and it almost appeared as if she recog- 
nized the fact, and was determined to 
outwit him. 

At last he caught her. She had in- 
considerately ventured down to break- 
fast without her ordinary companion, 
under the impression that Mrs. War- 
rener had preceded her. When she 
opened the door of the room, and saw 
Mr. Miller there alone, she would have 
retreated, but it was too late. 

‘* Violet,” said he, ‘‘I want to speak 
to you for a second.” 

She knew what was coming; she ad- 
vanced into the room, outwardly calm, 
but inwardly full of dread; she was 
vaguely aware that his face was pale. 
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‘Have I offended you?” 

**No.” 

She spoke in so low a voice that he 
could hardly hear. 

‘*Why do you avoid me so? Why 
won't you speak to me?” 

She did not answer. 

‘*T am sure I have not persecuted 
you, ever since you seemed to wish to 
be left free. Haven’t I done every- 
thing you could wish ?” 

‘* Yes, you have,” she answered, with 
a trifle more emphasis. 

‘*Then why do you treat me as if I 
were an enemy—as if you were afraid 
of me?” 

‘*Oh, I hope I don’t do that,” she 
said; but her eyes were still fixed on 
the ground. 

For a second or two she stood irreso- 
lute, and then she seemed to summon 
up her courage to speak frankly. 

‘* And if 1 am afraid of you, in how- 
ever slight a degree,” she said, in clear, 
low tones, ‘‘I have myself to blame. 
I am deeply to blame—I know that. I 
—I wish I had never seen you, nor you 
me; that would have been better for 
both of us.” 

‘*No, no, Violet,” he said kindly, 
and he came a step nearer; ‘‘that is 
what every girl says-—natural timidity, 
you know—she doesn’t know what is 
before her, and is afraid, For my part, 
I am very glad we have met, whatever 
comes of it; and if you would only give 
me a chance, I should soon cure your 
mind of all that apprehension. But 
how can I do that if you always avoid 
me? Do you think it is hardly fair ? 
Would you treat any other friend of 
yours like that ?” 

‘*Oh, if I was only sure,” she said, 
with a sort of despairing earnestness, 
‘that we were friends, and only 
friends, how glad I should be to do all 
you wish. Believe that of me, any 
way. If you would ofly let me think 
that—if you were satisfied with that—I 
should be so grateful to you. Will you?” 

She was looking at him now, with 
her eyes full of entreaty. He, on the 
other hand, appeared to be wholly 
astounded. 
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‘** Violet,” said he slowly, ‘‘ you have 
hinted this once or twice before. Do 
you really mean it? Do you wish me 
to abandon all hope of our being any- 
thing to each other ?” 

It was precisely what she did wish; 
but there was a reproach in his tone 
which she felt keenly ; and for the sake 
of old times she could not bring her- 
self to wound him too cruelly. 

‘“‘No, not altogether,” she said 
quickly. ‘‘We need not become 
strangers; we might always remain 
friends. If I could only persuade you 
not to think of anything else |!” 

He was deeply mortified of course; 
and yet he could not quite believe her. 
Her liking for him had been declared 
yearsago. There was no obstacle that 
he could see to the marriage. He had 
not even a rival. 

At this moment steps were heard on 
the stairs. He seized her hand for a 
second, and said rapidly— 

‘*Don’t make this final, Violet. 
There is some misunderstanding. You 
must let me hope.” 

She did not answer as she left the 
room; but there was that in her face 
that rendered him somewhat uneasy. 
Was it true, then, that her aversion 
to all thought of marriage with him 
was something more than mere girlish 
timidity ? Was it true that she really 
wished him to abandon all hope of 
securing her for his wife ? 

He put on his cap, and went out into 
the fresh morning air; he wished to be 
alone for a few minutes; for there was 
something about all this that he could 
not wellunderstand. Again and again, 
as he walked up and down the bit of 
gravel, he tried to account for Violet’s 
change of feeling toward him—or, at 
least, for her change of intention; and 
he could see no reasonable explanation. 
At this moment he heard Mr. Drum- 
mond inside calling, ‘* Violet ! Violet.” 
A wild fancy struck him. 

Was it true that he had no rival ? 
Could it be possible that the girl bad 
let her declared admiration—her wor- 
ship, almost—of this middle-aged man 
run into a more passionate feeling? 
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The mere suspicion sent a flash of fire 
tingling through his heart; and he 
found himself rapidly running over a 
series of incidents, unnoticed at the 
time, which now appeared to give at 
least plausibility to this random con- 
jecture. 

In the most commonplace of natures 
there is always enough of imagination 
to fan the fires of jealousy. The rela- 
tions existing between Mr. Drummond 
and his girlish pupil now assumed a 
wholly different complexion. In his 
first flush of anger, and surprise, and 
envy, the young man was ready to 
accuse his friend of having inveigled 
Sir Acton North’s daughter into his 
house, that he might marry an heiress, 

But after all, Mr. Miller was a sensi- 
ble and prudent young fellow. He 
reasoned with himself. Was it likely 
that this gay-hearted, handsome girl, 
rejoicing in all the boundless hopes 
and activities of youth, should give 
away her life to a moping, dreaming, 
middle-aged man, who had just enough 
money to keep a moderately decent 
coat on his back ? She was very fond 
of him—as his niece was. She had a 
profound admiration for him—as his 
sister had. Mr. Miller reasoned him- 
self out of his first glow of belief and 
anger; but he went in to breakfast ina 
somewhat sullen and suspicious mood, 

Now, indeed, the smallest trifles 
were magnified in the young man’s 
alarmed imagination. He noticed how 
she brought the newspaper and placed 
it beside a certain cup. He felt sure 
that she had been out to bring in the 
fresh bell-heather, ferns, marigolds, 
and fuchsias for the table. When all 
had sat down to breakfast, he observed 
that Mr. Drummond addressed most of 
his chance remarks to her; and that 
she invariably looked up with a bright 
glance of gratitude when he did so, 

A sufficiently trifling incident occur- 
red. Mr. Drummond, like most rather 
shy and sensitive folks, had a nervous 
dislike to being watched by furtive 
glances, especially at meal-times. He 
would infinitely have preferred to go 
without mustard, or butter, or any- 
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thing of that sort, rather than be re- 
minded that some one was continually 
observing his plate. Now, on this oc- 
casion, he happened to look up, and 
finding his sister’s eyes fixed curiously 
on him, he called out— 

‘‘On my solemn word of honor, 
Sarah, I am only going to cat an egg. 
Is there anything awful in that ?” 

His sister looked shocked and of- 
fended; whereupon he continued, in 
great good humor— 

‘“*T declare that there is in the world 
only one human being with whom it is 
comfortable to have breakfast—who 
leaves you alone to struggle with your 
fish-bones—who never turns her eyes 
upon you except when she speaks to 
you. Whoisit? Do you all give it 
up 9” 

‘‘It is Violet, of course, uncle,” said 
Amy Warrener, with alaugh. ‘‘ Violet 
is always right.” 

Now surely there was not much in 
complimenting a girl for minding her 
own plate at a breakfast-table; but all 
the same the young man looked upon 
the innocent exclamation of Violet's 
schoolfellow as only confirming some 
of his gloomiest suspicions. But he 
would observe still before speaking or 
acting. 

Meanwhile there was a great bustle 
convulsing the ordinary quiet of Castle 
Bandbox, in the midst of which no one 
had time to notice how Violet treated 
her former lover, Every one was pre- 
paring for the approaching voyage in 
the Sea Pyot; Mr. Drummond making 
the wildest suggestions about potted 
meats, condensed milk, and baskets of 
soda-water; Mrs. Warrener making 
more sober calculations about the nec- 
essary stores for a week’s cruise; the 
girls anxious about waterproofs and 
thick shoes; and Mr. George Miller, 
with great care and accuracy of 
method, getting his fishing tackle into 
order. They knew they were about to 
play at keeping house, just like so many 
children; and every one pretended to 
know a vast deal about those very 
things which, in serious living on land, 
they had treated with indifference. 


MADCAP VIOLET. 


[JUNE, 


The Sea Pyot, which they could now 
distinguish lying at her moorings in 
the bay, was a yawl of some thirty- 
two tons register and about fifty tons 
yacht measurement; but she was an 
exceedingly roomy and comfortable 
vessel considering her size. She hada 
fairly commodious ladies’ cabin, a 
couple of state-rooms for single gentle- 
men, and a spacious saloon, no less 
than twelve feet six inches in beam. 
For the rest she was anything but a 
quick sailor with light winds, but she 
could stand a thoroughly stiff breeze 
with absolute safety, and then she 
could do her nine or ten knots an hour. 
She was worked by four men and a lad, 
the latter officiating as cook and 
steward. 

It was universally resolved that, as 
Miss Violet was the most experienced 
voyager of the party, she should go on 
board and overhaul the table linen, 
locker accommodation, bedding, per- 
manent stores, and the like, and this 
commission she gladly accepted, while 
stipulating that the others should ac- 
company her. It was with the eager 
excitement of a party of discovery 
that they entered the gig which had 
been sent on shore for them, and were 
pulled out tothe yacht. The skipper 
—a handsome, good-humored looking 
man of thirty-five or so, with a sun- 
tanned face and a light yellow beard, 
who was an old friend and ally of 
Mr. Drummond’s—received them with 
much ceremonious dignity at the gang- 
way, and, in showing them over his 
ship, seemed particularly anxious to 
gratify the tall young lady, who was con- 
tinually asking him abrupt and busi- 
nesslike questions. She was graciously 
pleased to express her approval of the 
whiteness of the decks, the spacious- 
ness of the saloon, and the painting of 
the skylights, but she was of opinion 
that the small state-room next the fore- 
castle ought to have been a pantry, and 
she gently but firmly remonstrated 
with Captain Jimmy for not having a 
swinging table in the large cabin. 

‘* That is true, mem,’’ said the yellow- 
bearded skipper, with just a trace of 
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Highland accent. ‘‘I hef often said 
that to Mr. Sinclair, and it will only 
cost £5 the more.” 

‘*Come, Violet, it isn’t fair to look a 
gift-horse in the mouth. You ought 
to be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Sin- 
clair,” said Mr. Drummond. 

‘““So I am,” she said doubtfully; 
‘*but suppose she is lying well over 
from the wind, how are we to get any- 
thing to eat and drink ?” 

‘*Hold on to your glass, and make 
the plates steady each other.” 

“Then supposing we are beating up 
to windward, every time she is put 
about everything will go flying across 
to the other side.” 


THE LADY AND HER LOVER. 
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‘* Well, the people on the other side 
can catch them ?” 

‘**In their laps ?” 

‘Why not ?” 

However, there were no great fears 
on that score, and the party returned 
home only regretting that a night must 
intervene before starting. A great 
joy of expectation, indeed, prevailed 
through Castle Bandbox that evening, 
for the talk was all of the wonderful 
places they would see, and of the won- 
derful adventures they would meet; 
and no one had any suspicion that they 
were taking a Jonah on board. 








THE LADY AND HER LOVER. 


THE LADY'S SONNET. TWILIGHT. 


KNOW not why I chose to seem so cold 

At parting from you—for since you are gone 
I see you still; I hear each word, each tone, 
And what I hid from you I wish were toid. 
I who was proud and shy seem now too bold 
To write these lines—and yet must write, to own 
I would unsay my words, now I’m alone. 

" From my dark window out upon the wold 

I look. T’was through yon pathway to the West 
I watched you slowly going, while the light 
Went with you—and a shadow seemed to fall 
Upon my heart. And now I cannot rest 
Till I have written—for I said, ‘* To-night 


I'll send your answer.”’ 


Now [ve told you all. 


II. 


THE LOVER'S SONNET. 


MIDNIGHT. 


I wartep through the night, while summer blew 
The breath of roses through my darkened room, 
The whispering breeze just stirred the lealy gloom 


Beyond the window. 


Lay glistening in the starlight. 


On the lawn the dew 


No one knew 


I did not sleep, but waited here my doom 


Or victory. 


I saw the lighthouse loom 


Across the bay. The silence grew and grew, 
And hour by hour kept pace with my suspense. 
Each rustling noise, each passing footstep, seemed 
The coming messenger I hoped, yet feared. 

At last a knock—a throb—a pause intense: 


Your letter came. 


I read as if I dreamed. 


Almost too great to bear my bliss appeared. 


C. P. Crancn. 








THE DISPLAY OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY, 


CONSIDERED AS THE ORIGIN OF EVIL IN THE UNIVERSE. 


So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow, seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at our feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee— 
And all the world was in the sea. 


HE suddenness of the sore shame 
that has lately fallen upon our 
country is perhaps the world’s best 
excuse for being ‘‘all at sea” about 
it; nevertheless it is a great pity. 

The real question is whether we 
will learn the logical moral of events, 
or whether we will cajole otrselves 
with a by-play on words, and permit 
the true lesson to go unlearned. 

Thus our teachers: 


“ Tll-gotten and well-gotten wealti have usurped 
the leadership of society [in Washington]. It is 
the custom, we are informed, for a society wo- 
man to dazzle, not by her beauty or conversation, 
but by the quality of her dress and the value of 
her jewels, and that a costume is not remarked 
upon as being in good taste and becoming, but as 
having cost so many hundred dollars.” 

“*The various causes which various newspapers 
give of Secretary Belknap's downfall are very in- 
teresting, and thongh they nearly all differ some- 
what, they agree that the love of display in Wash- 
ington society is at the bottom of it. Some day, 
we hepe, those ladies in high position will be 
counted the most respectable who make the least 
display.” 

“Though we may be sorry that Secretary Fish 
sets the example of spending $75,000 a year, when 
he can afford it, this does not excuse Secretary 
Belknap’s stealing money enough to rival him. 
It will be a blessing if the downfall of one leader 
of fashion leads to some little return to republi- 
can simplicity.” 

“ As long as public officers are obliged to live 
like princes and are paid like servants they will 
have to steal, or sell sutlerships, or something, to 
make both ends meet.” 

“ There has never been any society in America 
whose average of culture and morality has been 
80 low as that of Washington during the past six 
years. Washington lacks many of the refining 
forces which affect the tastes and habits of life in 
the large cities—the influence of the liberal pro- 
fessions, the constant contact of persons of high 
accomplishments and noble pnrsuits, and the 
abundance of amusements which bring with 
them some sort of mental improvement. . . . 
A demoralizing haste to be rich, a vulgar, con- 
suming passion for display, have thus come to be 
the strongest characteristics of Washington life.” 


“The boundless extravagance of Mr. Belknap’s 
wife has been alleged as the prominent reason 
of the Secretary’s downfall. She aspired to be 
the Queen of Washington Society. America 
could not afford skilled enough mantna-makers 
for her, and so costumes were imported from 
France. Entertainments of the most sumptuous 
character were given in their palatial and elegant- 
ly furnished residence. I have been assured by 
one who claimed to know that one single enter- 
tainment cost not less than $10,000.” 

‘* He was no doubt persuaded in a great measure 
by his wife to enter this extravagant society. He 
took the fatal step, and the next question was 
how to meet the bills which were constantly com- 
ing in.” 


All of which are quoted as admira- 
ble specimens of the moral reflections 
that ought not to be made; of the 
sort of philosophizing which turns the 
mind from the real point. It is super- 
ficial, one-sided, unintelligent, and 
false. 

What is it that we are talking about? 
What is that ancient republican sim- 
plicity to which we are to return? 
Shall we give up our cooking stoves 
and ranges, and resort to the fire- 
place, the bake-kettle, the Dutch 
oven, and the tin kitchen? Shall we 
abolish the water-pipes and the bath- 
rooms, and wash our faces at the 
pump-nose? Shall we stop the Adams 
Express, and take off the palace-cars, 
and lock away the locomotives, and 
tear up the railroads, and take down 
the telegraph wires, and travel once 
more in stage-coaches? Shall Mrs. 
Grant imitate the republican plainness 
of Mrs. Adams, and hang the family 
wash to dry in the East Room? I 
venture to say that not one of all the 
men who have counselled reform in 
Washington society and a return to 
republican simplicity has for a moment 
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contemplated any such change as this, 
or any change that would in the least 
interfere with his own daily comfort 
and convenience. But you cannot go 
back to republican simplicity in 
streaks. If you go back, you must go 
back all along the line. Society moves 
together in solid phalanx. Rich and 
poor, bond and free, country and city, 
we have all marched down the hun- 
dred years together. If you go back 
to republican simplicity in dress, 
you must go back to republican 
simplicity in the machinery that 
makes the dress, and revert to the 
hand-loom. If you go back to re- 
publican simplicity in dinners, you 
must go back to republican simplicity 
in the mode of cooking dinners, and 
live in the big chimney fireplace. 

And what was the old republican 
simplicity when you get to it? I sup- 
pose this socially corrupt Washington, 
which so needs reformation, may 
safely stand by the example of the 
man who gave it his name. With 
what republican simplicity did he 
dress and live? From the private 
memoirs by his adopted son and 
granddaughter we learn that a single 
servant combed and tied his hair in 
the prevailing fashion, which was to 
let it grow long, powder it with a 
puff ball made of cotton yarn—which, 
with the powder, was carried in a 
dressed buckskin pouch—and tie it 
up in a long bunch with a ribbon, be- 
hind. I believe that General Grant 
gets his hair combed with more repub- 
lican simplicity. Washington's every- 
day dress when riding about the farm 
was plain drab, but when President 
his style and equipage ‘‘correspond- 
ed with the dignity of his exalted sta- 
tion.” His ordinary dinner dress was 
a suit of black, his hair powdered and 
tied in a black queue, and a very ele- 
gant dress sword. 

Who ever saw President Grant carv- 
ing his roast beef with an elegant dress 
sword ? 

When he addressed the Hall of Con- 
gress in Philadelphiahe was dressed in 
a full suit of the ricbest black velvet, 


with diamond knee-buckles, and square 
silver buckles set upon shoes japanned 
with the most scrupulous neatness, 
black silk stockings, his shirt ruffled 
at the breast and wrists, a light dress 
sword, his hair profusely powdered, 
fully dressed so as to project at the 
sides, and gathered behind in a silk 
bag ornamented with a large rose of 
black riband. His cocked hat had a 
large cockade on one side of it. When 
President Grant delivered his last in- 
augural, bare-headed, in the bitter cold 
and savage wind, he was not only de- 
nuded of diamonds, velvet, ruffles, and 
buckles, but he had not so much as a 
silk bag about his frozen ears! Wash- 
ington’s carriage was of a light cream 
color, painted on the panels with 
beautiful groups by Cipriani represent- 
ing the four seasons. He was preced- 
ed by two gentlemen with long white 
wands who kept back the crowd. 
His stables at Mount Vernon were fur- 
nished with thoroughbred horses, 
When he appeared on horseback it 
was always with fine equipments, ac- 
companied by his servant. For Mrs. 
Washington he kept a chariot and four 
horses, with black postillions in livery. 
The following order, sent to his Lon- 
don agent, for out-of-door equipage, 
savors of a republican simplicity which 
would cause a stare in these later 
days: 

Man's riding-saddle, large plated stirrups, and 
everything complete. 

A very neat and fashionable (!) Newmarket sad- 
die-cloth. 

A large and best (!) portmanteau, saddle, bridle, 
and pillion. 

Cloak-bag, surcingle ; checked saddle-cloth. 

A riding-frock of a handsome (!) drab-colored 
broadcloth, with plain double-gilt (!) buttons. 

A riding waistcoat of superfine scarlet cloth and 
gold lace, with buttons like those of the coat j 

A blue surtout-coat. 

A neat (!) switch-whip, silver cap. 

Black velvet cap for servant. 

He was very fond of horses, and his 
equipages were always of a superior 
order. He kept a register of both 
horses and hounds, and in hunting 
was always superbly mounted, and 
wore a blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, 
buckskin breeches, top boots, and vel- 
vet cap. His pack of hounds was very 
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numerous and select, and he used to 
hunt three times a week. When he 
broke up his kennels he formed a deer 
park of a hundred acres. For break- 
fast the custom of his time and society 
was tea and coffee, roast fowl, ham, 
venison, game, and other dainties, 
Never was there a more generous hos- 
pitality than his. House and apart- 
ments and servants were at the dispos- 
al of the guest, At dinner the centre 
of the table contained five or six large 
silver or plated waiters, those at the 
end oval on one side to correspond 
with the shape of the table. The 
waiters were filled with mythological 
alabaster figures. On the outside of 
the oval formed by the waiters were 
the dishes. He had a silver mug of 
beer by his plate, and he drank several 
glasses of Madeira wine. His wines 
were always the best that could be ob- 
tained, and nothing could exceed the 
order with which his table was served. 
Every servant knew what he was to 
do, and did it in the most quict and 
rapid manner. The dishes and plates 
were removed and changed with a si- 
lence and speed that scemed like en- 
chantment. 

The truth is that there is no repub- 
lican simplicity to go back to except 
barbarism, If we choose to relinquish 
what invention, and art, and energy 
have done for us; if we choose to 
abandon ‘‘modern improvements”; if 
we really think that the telegraph, and 
the steam-carriage, and the manufac- 
tory, and the sewing-machine have 
done us more harm than good, we can 
go back to the well-sweep, the sanded 
floor, and the hand-loom; and make 
life ‘‘simple,” and hard, and rude, 
and crude again. But polite society 
will not find any simplicity by going 
back. The dress of men is infinitely 
more simple than in the good old days. 
The dress of women is hardly more 
elaborate. Social forms and manners 
are far less complex than they were. 
We have less of etiquette, less of cere- 
mony in official society. The dinner 
of that day was a statelier rite than 
ours, and it was in proportion as cost- 
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ly,nor do the silver waiters and the ala- 
baster figures indicate that it was less 
splendid. 

People then found the same fault 
with Washington’s state that they 
find to day, that it savors of monarch- 
ical fashion rather than republican 
simplicity; but Washington yielded to 
no such cheap republicanism as that. 
He knew that though the Lord look- 
eth on the heart, man looketh on the 
outward appearance, and for that rea- 
son he always made the style of his 
household and equipage correspond 
to the dignity of his exalted station. 
His biographers agree that the days of 
the first Presidency will ever appear 
among the most dignified and impos- 
ing in our country’s history. And 
though the salary then was, as it has 
remained until the last year or two, 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, his 
expenses so overran it as to absorb the 
proceeds of the sale of a large estate. 
Washington says himself that had it 
not been for the sale of lands to the 
amount of more than fifty thousand 
dollars in four or five years, he should 
not have been able to maintain the ex- 
pense of his living without involving 
himself in debt and difficulty. Yet, 
though dressing with greater splendor 
and living in greater state than prevail 
in modern society, Washington was 
sternly averse to extravagance. Evi- 
dently he thought it not extravagant 
to sacrifice his private fortune to what 
he considered the necessary dignity of 
the public service. 

It is extravagance, social extrava- 
gance, that is dragging down our pub- 
lic men. One imagination even goes 
so far as to hear the door-bells ring- 
ing and see the bills coming in, and 
the unhappy debtor meditating what 
theft he can devise to pay them ! 

It will be conceded by all that ex- 
penditure is not extravagance. It 
may be large or small, but its character 
does not depend upon itsextent. One 
man may be more economical on a 
yearly expense of one thousand dollars 
than another on five hundred. Pov- 
erty does not imply thrift. Straitened 
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means do not necessarily indicate wise 
purchases, One woman buys a silk 
gown for fifty dollars, and is praised, 
and another woman buys a photograph 
of herself for twelve dollars, and is 
laughed at; because the first woman 
used her own money, and had plenty 
left, and the second woman used near- 
ly half of the money that had been 
contributed in charity for her sick 
father. These are truisms, I admit, 
but the quotations I have made at the 
beginning of this article are made 
from the leading newspapers and pul- 
pits of the country. So the truisms 
are necessary. I will even add a few 
more, 

Extravagance is wasteful, unbecom- 
ing, improper expenditure. It is 
buying what you do not want, what 
you do not need, what you cannot af- 
ford. It is wasting your substance on 
riotous living. It is the Micawber dis- 
tress of spending twenty pounds and 
sixpence on an income of twenty 
pounds. I do not say that spending 
nineteen pounds and sixpence on an 
income of twenty pounds is not also 
extravagance. Now who shall decide 
what is and what is not extravagance 
in any particular person? The man 
himself, the woman herself. No one 
else. Not Congress, not the courts of 
law ; for sumptuary laws are an offence 
to the nostrils of a free people. Nor 
society ; for society does not know the 
circumstances which should guide ex- 
penditure, and society has no organized 
existence whence any just law of that 
sort could emanate. We may indeed 
do what has been recommended by the 
public prints within the last weck: 
‘* Vote for no man for President, Gov- 
ernor, member of Congress, or for any 
other office, who exceeds in his person- 
al or family expenses, say $5,000 a 
year”; though why we should put it 
so high as $5,000 I cannot see. I 
know whole communities in which a 
yearly outlay of five thousand dollars 
would be princely splendor, and in 
which many most respectable families 
do not expend five hundred dollars in 
money the year through. Indeed, 


Thoreau, a man of education and ge- 
nius, lived a year on sixty-one dollars, 
ninety-nine and three-fourth cents, 
with a few apple-pies sent in from his 
mother’s, and an occasional cold bite at 
a neighbor’s; and five thousand dollars, 
viewed from the shores of Waldon 
pond, is a sybaritic sum large enough 
to sink a thousand Secretaries to the 
bottom of the Dead sca. But with 
all sorts of suggestions and advice 
there is nothing for it but that every 
man must at the last resort be left to do 
that which is right in his own eyes— 
under the law. 

By what then shall a man be guided 
in living: his own income or the in- 
come of his neighbors? Shall he not 
spend what he can afford lest he tempt 
his neighbor to spend what he cannot 
afford? Away with such childishness 
from the face of theearth! We make 
allowance for it in the nursery, not ex- 
pecting much moral strength in a four- 
year-old; but for men it is puerile. If 
a man who can afford to spend seventy- 
five thousand dollars must not spend it 
because his neighbor can afford only 
an outlay of eight thousand, then the 
eight-thousand man must spend only 
five hundred because his humble neigh- 
bor earns only that at his peanut 
stand, Every city merchant who goes 
into the country to live must reduce 
his standard to that of the shoemaker 
and the butcher and the farmer, his 
pioneers, All the Boston folk on 
Beverly Shore are sinning against the 
milkmen of Manchester, and helping 
to corrupt society. There is no half- 
way ground. There is no reason why 
the five thousand-dollar or the two 
thousand-dollar outlay may exist side 
by side with the five hundred-dollar 
one, that does not equally apply to the 
seventy-five thousand and the eight 
thousand ones. Either society must 
establish one fixed iron-clad standard 
of expenditure, or every man must be 
a law to himself. 

The man whois not strong enough to 
be a law to himself is no manat all. He 
is not even a woman. He is a weak- 
ling. To say that socicty must stoop 
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to his level is to reduce all to the weak- 
ness of the weak. A man who has not 
the moral strength to live within his 
income is simple contemptible. He is 
not only not fit to be a public officer; he 
is not fit to be a husband or a father. 
But these public teachers say that a 
man who is so morally weak that he 
cannot see his neighbor drive by in his 
carriage without trying to steal money 
enough to buy such a carriage himself 
is a fit and proper man to be put into a 
position where hundreds, and thou- 
sands, and millions of dollars must pass 
through his hands, and the honor of 
the country rest on his shoulders; only 
as a safeguard his rich neighbor must 
put down his carriage ! 

Here is where the moral should come 
in and stand and stamp itself upon the 
mind and heart of this generation for 
ever. Character, integrity, strength, a 
rigid rectitude, incorruptible honor, a 
virtue that borrows no strength and 
suffers no weakness from circumstance 
—this is the one thing needful in men 
and in women, the one thing to which 
all human effort should tend. Confi- 
dence in this is a plant of slow growth; 
but such character is itself a plant of 
slow growth. Men in whom national 
interests are to be confided should be 
men whose strength has been tested 
and proved and increased by expe- 
rience, who by reputation have given 
hostages to faith. Public service is 
not simply a place for a man to make 
himself a name. It is a place to which 
he should bring aname. And no man 
is too high for such service. No man 
is so mean, no man so betrays his 
country as he who holds himself aloof 
from ‘* politics’ because of its unclean- 
ness. A man is born into a country, 
and by virtue of his birth is a citizen. 
He may be a loyal, working citizen, or 
he may be an idle, renegade citizen; but 
citizen he cannot fail to be. He may 
sell his birthright for plunder, or he 
may sell it for dilettanteism; but in 
both trades he is dishonored. If the 
politics of the country are foul, so 
much the more reason why clean hands 
should be outstretched for their purifi- 


cation. It is not pleasant to any man 
to be obliged to turn away from the 
large affairs which are the substance 
and which make the essential grandeur 
of politics to adjust the minutix, to 
stem the tide of selfishness, greed, 
and dishonesty ; to find his own charac- 
ter aspersed, his motives maligned, bis 
actions traduced ; but in politics as in 
life, the small things are as necessary 
as the large things; total depravity 
crops out in politics no more and no 
less than it crops out in ecclesiasticism, 
except as men are more sincere and 
absorbed in political than in church 
matters; and he is a coward who 
would shrink from a noble career, still 
less from a national duty, because his 
armor runs the risk of being dented in 
the fray. He is more than a coward; 
he isatraitor. He betrays vital inter- 
ests which are his own charge into un- 
worthy hands, and forces upon the 
shoulders of better men than himself a 
double share of effort and of odium. 
Fashionable society in Washington 
no more tends to questionable ways of 
getting money than fashionable so- 
ciety anywhere. The downfall of a 
man in Washington no more reflects 
upon the society in which he moves 
than the forgery of Winslow is attrib- 
utable to the extravagance of the Bos- 
ton clergy, or the fraud of Pond to the 
extravagance of Worcester Sunday- 
school superintendents, or the trouble 
of McKee to the extravagance of news- 
paper editors, or the felony of Tweed 
to the extravagance of bricklayers. 
Fraud and extravagance may go hand 
in hand, Either may precede the 
other. Extravagance quite as often 
follows fraud as precedes it; but both 
are separate developments of the wick- 
edness of the human heart. Out of 
the heart they proceed, not out of so- 
ciety; and there is only one way to 
remedy them, and that is not to turn 
the blame upon society, but to build 
up individual strength in man and in 
woman. Temptation cannot be re- 
moved from any man. It springs on 
every side of him in a thousand shapes, 
and you cannot control it without 
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controlling the whole world. But a 
man can always control himself. He 
can resist temptation, and that is the 
same thing as annihilating it. There 
is nothing new in this; but neither is 
there anything new in the develop- 
mwents which elicit the onslaught of 
moral reflections. It is the old, old 
story of human weakness yielding to 
temptation; wrong inclination taking 
advantage of circumstances. The 
trouble is as old as the human race: 
the remedy is as old as divine law. 
Love of display is denounced as an 
evil; but love of display is at the bot- 
tom of the greater part of the material 
energy of the world. What is dis- 
play? Todisplay, says the dictionary, 
is ‘‘ to spread before the view, to ex- 
hibit to the eyes or to the mind. The 
works of nature display the power 
and wisdom of the Supreme Being. 
Christian charity displays the effects 
of true pity. A dress, simple and ele- 
gant, displays female taste and beauty 
to advantage.” If we are to remove 
from our dress and our establishments 
that part which is not necessary to 
comfort, and which belongs only to 
display, we shall annihilate the indus- 
tries of the world. With a very small 
margin for comfort, we dress, we fur- 
nish our houses, we spread our tables, 
chiefly for display. A horse-blanket 
would keep us from freezing, and fin- 
gers were made before knives and 
forks. But we wear silk and broad- 
cloth, we lay carpets and hang curtains 
simply to look at. Love of display is 
at the bottom of our inventions; it 
keeps the furnace fires burning and 
the mill wheels turning. It feeds the 
hungry, and clothes the naked, and 
makes the difference between barbar- 
ism and civilization. When you have 
taken from wealth the right to lavish 
itself on architecture, furniture, dress, 
art, or any ease and elegance what- 
ever, you have taken away a very iin- 
portant incentive to wealth. No man 
is going to trouble himself with the 
numerous self-denials, the strenuous 
exertions, the sedulous application 
which wealth necessitates, if, in the 
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end, he is not to reap the rewards of 
ownership; if he is to live precisely as 
if he had not gained wealth. 

The wealthy man who does thus live 
we call a miser, and we despise him 
even more than the spendthrift. We 
do give the spendthrift credit for some 
generous qualities along with his un- 
derlying and essential meanness; but 
the miser is altogether sordid and con- 
temptible. In the liberal and worthy 
expenditure of a large income, in the 
generous administration of a large es- 
tate, a man deserves well of his coun- 
try. He is benefiting society. I do 
not know any better, any higher way 
in which wealth can be used than in 
adorning, enlivening, and ennobling 
domestic life. The man who goes 
into a strange city, who accepts an 
important national trust on a meagre 
salary, who lavishes his own private, 
personal fortune in dress, in equipage, 
in elegance, to make his home brilliant 
and attractive, who opens his house 
to politics, literature, art, beauty, 
whatever things are lovely and of 
good report, who becomes the centre 
of a generous, untiring, and elevated 
hospitality—that man has done the 
State signal service. He is a public 
benefactor, and his benefaction is rarer 
than integrity. We rail at our own 
dishonesty, but with all our badness we 
have a great many more men who will 
serve the country with honesty than 
men who will serve it at its Capitol 
with large private fortunes personally 
applied to the graces and duties of 
national hospitality. 

I have never seen any society which 
in the large combination of all those 
points which make society valuable 
and delightful was fora moment to be 
compared with that of Washington. 
There is no place in the country where 
wealth has less influence, less deter- 
mining power. Society is based on 
inflexible principles, of which wealth 
isnot one. Washington is a city with- 
out commercia!, manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, or other money-making inter- 
ests. It isa city of government; and 
government supplies its social as well 
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as civil laws. The rich men of Wash- 
ington are the small exception, not the 
rule. The President and the Cabinet 
areseldom moneyed men. The officers 
of the Army and Navy are usually men 
dependent on their salaries; but their 
position is recognized and honorable. 
The judges of the Supreme and other 
courts are generally men of moderate 
or no fortunes, and always of small 
salaries, but their rank suffers no loss, 
The Senate and House have perhaps a 
baker’s dozen of rich men and house- 
holders; but the large majority make 
no pretensions to wealth, and live qui- 
eily in the most modest of boarding 
houses. And not one in a hundred of 
those who reside officially or tempora- 
rily at Washington lives in such style 
and comfort as he maintains in his 
own home in the distant city or coun- 
try district from which he comes. 

The Washington citizens are the 
furthest in the world from boasting of 
wealth, or basing any claim upon its 
possession. The older citizens are 
more likely to be proud of their pov- 
erty, and are far more inclined to 
take on airs over aristocratic seediness 
than over any parvenu wealth. As a 
result you have a city which is an im- 
mense village rather than a city. So- 
ciety does not exist in many different 
circles, revolving on separate planes, 
but in one great circle composed it 
may be of many smaller ones, but all 
mingling and intermingling in a 
friendly and agreeable confusion. You 
have a very large society, founded on a 
purely intellectual basis, and on those 
qualities of the intellect which do not 
make money and which are universal- 
ly held in higher esteem than the 
money-making qualities; a society 
which each year is drawing to itself 
more and more of the learning, the 
wit, the leisure of the country, and 
becoming thus a sort of winter water- 
ing place. Its climate is a happy me- 
dium; not too severe for the Southern, 
nor too enervating for the Northern 
constitution. Its broad, hazy, tender 
skies, its wide and generous spaces, 
its smooth and ample streets, its con- 
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venient, sunshiny, and not expensive 
houses, the numerous and cheap public 
conveyances, its excellent market, the 
beauty and interest of its public build- 
ings, its abounding life and attrac- 
tiveness as the national political cen- 
tre, its freedom and its cosmopolitism, 
combine to make it a delightful and 
desirable residence both to rich and 
poor. Hither come all that are best 
worth seeing and knowing in the 
country. 

The princes of royalty, of literature, 
of art, and of politics from other coun- 
tries find their way sooner or later to 
Washington. More and more each 
year, the Bancrofts, and the Bristeds, 
and the Bryans, and the Lawrences 
gravitate to Washington and make 
new social centres for everything that 
is refined, and gentle, and elevated in 
our social culture. In what other city 
than Washington would you meet, 
not with herald and drum-beat, but 
quietly, in the ordinary routine of life, 
in the leisure and repose of dinner, 
any day without surprise, besides the 
leading members of Congress, who are 
almost without exception the most 
honored and prominent men of their 
own communities, and the permanent, 
distinguished, official residents, such 
men as Professor Montague Bernard 
and Bonamy Price, and the Earl de 
Grey and Ripon, Noailles, with the 
best blood of France in his veins, 
Professor Pierce, among the starry 
worlds, conjuring you into forget- 
fulness of this, tillthe stars themselves 
are almost fading into sunlight; Pro- 
fessor Henry, and Spencer Baird, and 
Professor Hilgard, Mr. Evarts, and 
Caleb Cushing, and ‘‘ Jerry ” Black, and, 
Judge Hoar, and Chief-Justice Waite, 
and the well-beloved English Rotherys, 
so appreciative, and courteous, and 
friendly, and bright that you say they 
seem just like Americans! and the 
Goddards, and the hereditary Adamses, 
and nearly all the men who make the 
American press respectable, responsi- 
ble, and influential; Generals Sher- 
man and Sheridan, and Wm. Walter 
Phelps, and Professor Grey, and Dr, 
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Bellows, and Cyrus Field, and Robert 
C. Winthrop; and the list might be 
zigzagged out to almost the length of 
our renowned names, to which should 
be added also of honorable women not 
a few. 

It is idle to imagine such a society 
as this domineered by wealth or cor- 
rupted by extravagance. There are 
doubtless fraudulent rich men, pot- 
house politicians, venal writers, and 
vulgar, extravagant, ignorant, and un- 
principled women ; for wheresoever the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gath- 
ered together; but the overwhelming 
preponderance of public sentiment is 
on the side of good principle, good 
breeding, and good nature. Washing- 
ton is full of admirable women as un- 
assailable to temptation, as unbreathed 
upon by scandal, as the dwellers in the 
uttermost parts of the earth; dignified, 
gracious, cultivated women, respect- 
ed wives, judicious mothers, dom- 
inant in society, often not undistin- 
guished in literature and art; women 
of positive opinions and unswerving 
rectitude and executive ability; gay 
and graceful girls, a little piquant and 
daring sometimes in the high spirits 
of youth, dancing their chaperons 
sometimes into a too weary waiting, 
but fond too of music, and painting, 
of books, and of the drama; sparkling 
in talk, high-souled, affectionate, and 
loyal; growing up before our eyes into 
a womanhood and matronhood, and 
as stainless and stately as they are de- 
voted and self-sacrificing. 

Go to, my brother, for thou speakest, 
like St. Paul, as a fool. There will 
never be a time, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come, when 
those ladies in high position who make 
the least display will on that account 
be reckoned the most respectable. 
Splendor of raiment, adornment, and 
surrounding have aiways been held in 
high esteem of men; proper to festivi- 
ty, to beauty, to rank, and to wealth; 
dictated by instinct, justified by rea- 
son, approved by revelation. The 
Bible is entirely at one with the prin- 
ciples of sanctified common sense. 
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Fine clothes, jewels, rich furniture oc- 
cupy in Bible society the same position 
which they occupy in secular society ; 
admirable in their proper place, ob- 
jectionable only when unlawfully at- 
tained or worn in the interests of a 
lying heart and a foul purpose. We 
only hang a few gems upon the brow 
of beauty, but the very foundations of 
the wall of the city of our God are 
garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. 

He that formed the eye formed it 
to be attracted by beauty of out- 
line and brilliancy of color. From 
the foundation of the world beautiful 
women have been divinely appointed 
means of grace to man as well as the 
infernally appointed means of dis- 
grace. Silk and velvet and diamonds 
are not going to be swept away from 
the good and gentle, and monopolized 
by the froward; but as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
the honorable wives and daughters of 
honorable men shall heighten their 
beauty and supply their defects with 
the grace of silken folds, with the 
subtle softness of lace, with the glitter 
of gems and the fragrance of flowers. 

There is not the smallest danger 
that the woman who can dazzle by 
her beauty or conversation will ever 
cease to do it on account of the costli- 
ness of her dress, A handsome gown 
is a stimulant to wit, not an extin- 
guisher. The clever woman never yet 
found her tongue tied by a conscious- 
ness of becoming attire. The beauti- 
ful woman never yet was dismayed or 
eclipsed by her costume. If a woman 
is brilliant in alpaca, she will be bril- 
liant in velvet. If she is beautiful in 
calico, she will be still more so in 
tulle. And if a woman is neither 
brilliant nor beautiful, she has still 
the inalienable right, if her means al- 
low, to contribute to social entertain- 
ment a beautiful and brilliant ward- 
robe. There is no more reason why 
she should hide the light of her purse 
under a bushel than the light of her 
eyes or her mind. She may not be 
able to talk well or to sing well; but 
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if she has dressed well and looked 
well, she hath done what she could 
to elevate and to sustain society. 
There is a display which is not only 
not vulgar, but is innocent and elevat- 
ing, founded on taste and reared on 
benevolence, at once a virtue and a 
charm. 


Never was lady of Milan nobler in name and in 


race ; 

Never was lady of Italy fairer to see in the face. 

Never was lady on earth more true as woman and 
wife, 

Larger in judgment and instinct, proader in man- 
ners and life. 


She stood in the early morning, and said to her 
maidens, “ Bring 

That silken robe made ready to wear at the court 
of the King. 


“ Bring me the clasps of diamonds, lucid, clear of 
the mote, 

Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp me the 
small at the throat. 


“ Diamonds to fasten the hair, and diamonds to 
fasten the sleeves, 

Laces to drop from their rays, like a powder of 
snow from the eaves."’ 


And thus royally arrayed, she went 
out into the sunshine of Italy, into 
the darkness of the hospitals, deeming 
the pallets of wounded soldiers wor- 
thier of her splendor even than the 
court of the King! 

Of course there is temptation here, 
but no more and no other than must 
always exist wherever there is inequal- 
ity of condition; and our one aim 
should be to inculcate strength. 
There is less temptation in Washing- 
ton society than in any other, because 
there is so large a constituency of 
rank and intellect unfortified by for- 
tune. In whatever position a man 
may find himself poor, he has had 
plenty of pioneers and he has plenty 
of associates. There has never been 
wanting in this Judah poor men— 
Cabinet officers, judges, generals, 
Congressmen—to stand before the 
Lord for ever. The rich men have al- 
ways been in a small minority. The 
poor men have always had the great- 
est following. Economy is a thou- 
sand times more fashionable than ex- 
travagance, Every assembly in Wash- 
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ington is sustained by maids and mat- 
rons, handsomely dressed indeed, be- 
cause the fashion is to dress hand- 
somely, and because a cultivated taste 
has presided, but who keep just as 
steadfastly within the limits of their 
ability as the greatest Lord of the Ex- 
chequer. The daughter of 
——one of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by 
appears in simplest robes and receives 
the deference due to her high-bred 
beauty and noble blood, and another 
comes dressed as a village girl, who is 
the flower of the earth—for the same 
good reason as Lady Clare: 
If I come drest as a village girl, 
I am but as my fortunes are. 

And by her side, all friendly, just as 
sweet and pure as she, stands a third, 
rarely bedecked in everything that 
love and wealth and taste can lavish; 
and neither envy nor detraction come 
nigh them. 

A vast amount of the bewildering 
magnificence, the mad and reckless 
splendor of Washington society is in 
the descriptions of it, not in the so- 
ciety itself. Your ‘‘ palatial resi- 
dence” is but one of a most un- 
pretending row of brick houses in an 
unpretending street—a house so ex- 
actly like its neighbors that, though 
you may have been there a dozen 
times, you can never tell which is 
which except by the number; and it 
is so small that the sideboard has to 
stand against a dining-room door; and 
the next house is borrowed of the 
friendly owner to give room for the 
evening party which.cost ten thousand 
dollars in the newspapers, but might 
just as reasonably have been rated at 
ten millions, and was in no respect dif- 
ferent from scores of other parties 
which cost one hundred dollars. The 
two most expensive parties given in 
Washington during this generation 
were those given by the French minis- 
ter at the close of the Rebellion to con- 
gratulate us on a victory of which 
Louis Napoleon had done his best to 
deprive us, and by the British minister 
to celebrate the presence among us of 
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the Queen’sson. Neither of these par- 
ties cost anything like ten thousand 
dollars, and yet either of them cost 
vastly more than all the parties given 
by the Belknaps during their whole 
seven years’ residence in Washington. 

It is a reprehensible thing that Amer- 
ica should not afford good enough 
dressmakers for any American woman, 
but were there no tailors in Virginia, 
that George Washington must needs 
send abroad for his handsome drab- 
colored broadcloth, and double-gilt 
buttons for his gold-laced, superfine 
scarlet cloth waistcoat, and his blue 
surtout coat? George Washington 
wanted just what his countrywomen 
want now, neat, fashionable, hand- 
somely fitting garments; and he did 
just what they do when they can: sent 
abroad for them— 

God bless our native land. 

Firm may she ever stand 

Through storm and night. 

T love her rocks and rills— 
but the fit of a Paris gown is—well, 
simply supernatural, There is no use 
in blinking it out of sight. Nor is it 
so costly as it sounds. I have known 
a flinty, fraudulent Boston dressmaker 
ask as much for making two clumsy 
gowns as a Paris modiste charges for 
two elegant and simple robes, material, 
work, transportation, and duties in- 
cluded; and even a skilful and ami- 
able Boston dressmaker feels herself 
to have received the highest compli- 
ment when her work is mistaken for 
‘*a foreign dress.” Noamount of pa- 
triotic and pulpit harangue alters these 
stern facts, and the father of his coun- 
try knew what he was about when he 
set a foreign-dress example to his 
daughters. 

It may be added that these extrava- 
gant toilettes, costing nearly half as 
much as they would in our own coun- 
try, came out in the kindly but wild 
descriptions, new every morning and 
fresh every evening, though they may 
be the birds in last year’s nest—and 
the year before that, and the year be- 
fore that. The laces that foam over 
the newspaper columns were never 
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heard of as dress. The jewels that 
glittered in the California press shone 
unnoticed in Washington. The din- 
ners that were the town talk in St. 
Louis were eaten without a suspicion 
of their remarkable sumptuousness. 
The table that gleams with costly sil- 
ver and fine glass impresses you with 
its journalistic magnificence till you 
reflect that you could make the same 
verbal display with your own modest 
spoons, forks, and tumblers. 

A religious paper copies what it 
considers a ‘‘ gorgeous costume ”’: 


A puffed tulle train worn with an overdress of 
white satin, embroidered in white silk, studded 
thickly with bugles. The embroidery was ar- 
ranged in horizontal bands. The skirt was en 
train and the corsage low, filled in with white 
tulle and garnished with bands of embroidery 
similar to that used on the skirt. Her necklace of 
solitaire diamonds, of unusual size and purity, 
was worn on a band of black velvet about her 
fair throat; the earrings were very large and 
brilliant solitaire diamonds ; and the gold brace- 
lets were set with similar precious stones. 
and adds: 


It was for the sake of seeing herself described 
in this sort of a manner that the wretched wife of 
a Cabinet minister ruined her husband and 
brought disgrace upon the Government of which 
he was a member. 

But any person who will look un- 
derneath the words to the picture will 
see that the costume was the furthest 
in the world from gorgeous; that it 
might be very simple or very splendid, 
or both, but it could not have been 
gorgeous, need not have been extrava- 
gant, and may have been in the purest 
taste. 

I will give from an old book and 
from excellent authority directions for 
making a truly gorgeous dress: 

‘*The Lord spake unto Moses : 
Thou shalt make holy garments for 
Aaron thy brother for glory and for 
beauty. And thou shalt speak unto 
all that are wisehearted, whom I have 
filled with the spirit of wisdom, that 
they may make Aaron’s garments to 
consecrate him that he may minister 
unto me in the priest’s office. And 
these are the garments which they 
shall make: a breastplate, and an 
ephod, and a robe, and a broidered 
coat, amitre, and a girdle; And they 
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shall take gold, and blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and fine linen, And they 
shall make the ephod of gold, of blue, 
and of purple, of scarlet and _fine- 
twined linen, with cunning work. It 
shall have the two shoulder-pieces 
thereof joined at the two edges there- 
of; And the curious girdle of the 
ephod shall be of the same, even of 
gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine-twined linen. And thou 
shalt take two onyx stones, and grave 
on them the names of the children of 
Israel; with the work of an engraver 
in stone; thou shalt make them to be 
set in ouches of gold. And thou shalt 
make ouches of gold; and two chains 
of pure gold at the ends; of wreathen 
work shalt thou make them. And 
thou shalt make the breastplate of 
judgment with cunning work, of gold, 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, 
and of fine-twined linen. And thou 
shalt set in it settings of stones; the 
first row shall be a sardius, a topaz, 
and a carbuncle; And the second row 
shall be an emerald, a sapphire, and a 
diamond; And the third row a ligure, 
an agate, and an amethyst; And the 
fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and 
a jasper: they shall be set in gold in 
their inclosings. And thou shalt make 
the robe of the ephod all of blue. 
And beneath upon the hem of it thou 
shalt make pomegranates of blue, and 
of purple, and of scarlet, round about 
the hem thereof, and bells of gold 
between them round about; a golden 
bell and a pomegranate, upon the hem 
of the robe round about. And thou 
shalt make a plate of pure gold, and 
grave upon it, HoLiNEss UNTO THE 
Lorp. And thou shalt put it ona blue 
lace. And thou shalt embroider the 
coat of fine linen, and thou shalt make 
the girdle of needle work.” 

Generally our Creator leaves us to 
dress ourselves with such taste and 
skill as we may. But when He does 
occasionally reveal His will on the sub- 
ject we see that He directs us to spare 
no pains nor expense, to consult the 
wisest dressmakers and use the richest 
material; in short, to do just what 
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Washington did—order the best. And 
when Achan had stoien a good Baby- 
lonish garment and shekels of silver 
and a wedge of gold, and so brought a 
curse upon Israel, the Lord did not 
read over the description of ephod 
and breastplate and exclaim: ‘‘ It was 
for this that Achan wrought folly in 
Israel: the ephod and cunning work 
must be destroyed”; but He took the 
gold and the silver and the man who 
had stolen them, and Israel stoned 
them all together, and burned them 
with fire after they had stoned them 
with stones. But the holy garments 
remained just as they were before, for 
glory and for beauty. For all their 
splendor was, as all our splendor 
should be, ‘* Holiness unto the Lord.” 

So we see that the Lord will be 
served with goodly raiment as well 
as with pure hearts. 

As the splendor of the holy garment 
and Achan’s inability to rival it on his 
own income was no excuse for his 
stealing, so the luxury of society and 
a& man’s small income offer not the 
smallest excuse for dishonesty, whether 
it be in the defaulting cashier of a 
country savings bank or the President 
of the United States. No matter what 
a& man’s salary is, he can live on it if 
he can live at all. I am not arguing 
for small salaries or for shoddy re- 
trenchment, but for the integrity of 
integrity. A reform that cuts down 
the salaries of the teachers at West 
Point or of the teachers in the primary 
schools of a city, or of important and 
responsible public offices, is an igno- 
rant and harmful reform. It is saving 
pennies to lose pounds. It may or it 
may not catch the popular ear for a 
while; but the inevitable result is to 
put fine work into coarse hands, and 
the work is sure to be ill done. The 
people will suffer whether they know 
it or not. 

But that is neither here nor there. 
That is a question for municipal and 
other governments to decide. Whether 
a man shall live on his salary is a 
question for himself to decide. A 
Cabinet officer, a judge of the Supreme 
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Court can live in comfort in Washing- 
ton and support a family and lay up 
money on a salary of eight thousand 
dollars. Hundreds of people do it. 
But he cannot do it in the style in 
which the class of people from whom 
judges and Cabinet officers should be 
chosen, live in other cities on the pro- 
ceeds of their brains. The ideal pub- 
lic officer is a man of the first rank in 
his profession. The Government ought 
to be served by the best of her citizens. 
But the first-class lawyers and the first- 
class business men of the country earn 
in their own private business double 
and treble and quadruple what the 
Government pays. When the Govern- 
ment bids into its employ a first-class 
man, it asks him either to cut himself 
off from many of the luxuries in which 
he has been indulging, or to contribute 
ten or twenty thousand dollars a year 
of his own property to the national 
councils. He often does the one or 
the other. The dignity and influence 
of the position are attractive. Public 
spirit, personal ability, and the love of 
a large field are stronger than the love 
of acquisition, and the nation skims 
the cream of a strong man’s life. Or 
the Government again asks a second- 
class man who earns in her service all 
that he would get anywhere. 

But in no case is the size of the sal- 
ary the smallest excuse for wrong 
doing. A man ought to know before- 
hand what he can live on and what 
are hisresources. If he does not, he is 
not fit to be in any public office what- 
ever. College boys overrun their al- 
lowance because they are college boys; 
because their moral bone is as yet 
gristle ; and they yield to the taste and 
the purse of their neighbors, and can- 
not stand alone. But we do not put 
college boys into national councils, nor 
look for infant fibre in grown men. 
If a man cannot live on the stipulated 
salary, whether he be an ecclesiastical 
or a political minister, he has but to 
say so. Nobody can force him to 
take office. If the people wish to be 
served by low-price men, they can have 
their choice. Or if they wish their 
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President, their Cabinet officers, their 
Supreme Judges, the men who consti- 
tute their Government and represent 
the nation politically and socially to 
their own countrymen and to foreign 
nations—if they wish these men to 
live in the Capitol of the country just 
as men live in a village; to ride in 
horse-cars and chariots which are per- 
fectly clean, comfortable, and conve- 
nient at five cents an hour; to give no 
dinners, and therefore of course to at- 
tend none; to have no evening parties, 
to dwell as they can pleasantly enough 
in a house too small to open for recep- 
tions—that is, to live politically for 
the nation, but socially only for them- 
selves and for a small circle of intimate 
friends—why, the people have only to 
choose it; it can easily be done. The 
great men themselves will be just as 
much respected and perhaps just as 
happy. 

True, I should not applaud such a 
choice in the people. I think it for 
a country’s honor that the society of 
her Capitol should not only have as 
good material, but that the material 
should be as well used as that of the 
Capitol of any othercountry. Ishould 
like the society of our own Capitol to 
be not only as solid and strong, but 
as splendid, as the mental, moral, and 
material resources of our country can 
produce. I would like to have every 
public man in Washington enabled to 
live in a house large enough and with 
servants numerous enough to justify 
him in opening his house every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, or whatever the day 
may be, through the season ; so that the 
thriving farmer, or merchant, or sailor 
from the furthest country district, who 
can take his wife for a short holiday 
trip to Washington during the winter, 
may have an opportunity to see the 
men of whom he reads every day in 
the newspaper, whom his vote helped 
te elect or appoint, and in whose integ- 
rity he has himself a vital and perma- 
nent interest; so that he may sce for 
himself the dress, the bearing, and the 
ways of the society which they make, 
and feel that he knows from personal 
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observation what is going on in this 
world, and whether after all it is so 
fundamentally different from his own 
world, and if so, whether it is worse or 
better; and I should like to have our 
public officers chosen from a class 
whose members, both men and women, 
are so innately gracious, courteous, 
and sympathetic that every remotest 
stranger, however modest, unwonted, 
and diffident, if only well dressed and 
well disposed, should be welcomed 
and should so far as possible feel him- 
self welcomed to the hospitality whose 
doors have been opened tohim. This 
government is a government by the 
people and for the people, and I would 
like to have the people able not only 
to maintain it, but to inspect and to 
enjoy it socially as well as officially. 
But the people are the ones to say 
whether they will do soornot. If they 
choose their public men to be strictly 
exclusive and private in social life, 
they have a right to exercise their 
choice; and if any officer assumes that 
his position requires of him any ex- 
pense which it does not give him 
money to meet, he assumes a lie; and 
if he commits a fraud to defray such 
expense, let him never plead any excuse 
but that he was drawn away of his 
own lust, and enticed. If he take his 
own private fortune to live largely, to 
dispense a hospitality, and to maintain 
a state creditable to the nation, he is 
just as truly contributing his substance 
to patriotism as if he gave his hands 
to war, his fingers to fight, or his 
money to the Sanitary Commission. 
What one finds in Washington so- 
ciety depends very much upon what he 
takes into it. If he seeks extrava- 
gance, rivalry, vulgar display, he will 
doubtless find it, for doubtless it exists. 
If he afliliates with intelligence, friend- 
ship, high-mindedness, there is abun- 
dance to reward his search. The nov- 
elists are fond of depicting a society 
given over toenvy, jealousy, and back- 
biting; a society in which women hate 
women, coarsely depreciate each oth- 
er’s attractions, and engage in a violent 
and vulgar race for the suffrages of 
men. In such a society natural shin- 
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ing is the desire to outshine, gay and 
gala dress is vying with each other, 
all healthful and wholesome pleasure, 
the instinctive enjoyment of bright, so- 
cial, festive scenes, is poisoned witb the 
gangrene of envy and selfishness. Ido 
not believe this is at all the case in 
American society, and it is certainly 
not characteristic of Washington so- 
ciety. Intentional rudeness is very 
rare, always noticeable, and univer- 
sally even if sometimes tacitly con- 
demned. Women dress richly, or 
picturesquely, or gracefully, or har- 
moniously in festive garb, because 
they like it; because it is a delicate 
compliment to their hosts; because 
light colors and bright colors, flowers, 
and laces, and jewels make an assem- 
bly look far more brilliant than sombre 
hues; because it is the way of the 
world. They never think of outshin- 
ing. They admire each other, and 
compare notes, and give suggestions, 
and criticize rationally without mal- 
ice. No one has the smallest foot in 
Washington, or the handsomest face, 
or is the best dressed woman. Light 
feet, and beautiful faces, and elegant 
toilettes abound, and often it is the fine 
figure chiefly which distinguishes the 
toilette. Fora beautiful face and form 
are the cheapest adornment in the 
world, and even 

Your auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new. 
Beauty, and grace, and intellect, and 
good nature are admired and wel- 
comed, Snobbery and sham are dis- 
cerned and not less thoroughly con- 
temned because not always immedi- 
ately and violently snubbed. The 
wheat and the tares must sometimes 
flourish side by side till the bitter har- 
vest comes, but few husbandmen are 
so ignorant or indolent as not to know 
the wheat from the tares. 

If one is determined to assume 
toward Washington high moral atti- 
tudes; if he will imply his own supe- 
rior integrity by brandishing glitter- 
ing and sounding generalities; if he 
chooses to forget that every city, and 
village, and hamlet, every church and 
every community sustains its moral 
shocks, nurtures its villains, recdens 
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at its failures, and cringes with dis- 
gust at its own scandals; if he is at- 
tracted only by glare, and noise, and 
vain show, by sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals, by hollowness and 
mockery—why, there is nothing in the 
Union as it was or the Constitution as 
it is to prevent him from writing him- 
self down to that effect, like Dog- 
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berry. But when all is said, when 
every allowance is made for the flimsi- 
ness and the fraud, it still remains that 
no man need be afraid of bringing his 
best to Washington lest it be misun- 
derstood or undervalued; and that 
there is no society where the desire to 
give pleasure to others is more sincere 
or more successful. 
Gam Hamitton. 
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ETURN from the gloom of the past time, 


O Spirit of passion 


and grace ! 


Once more, though perchance for the last time, 


Unveil the dear charm 


of thy face. 


In the bloom of thy beauty’s fruition, 
Come back from the shades of the night, 
O passionate, exquisite vision 
Of vanished delight ! 
Where art thou? Too long o'er life's sterile 
And storm-beaten desert my feet, 
Pressing on through all pleasure and peril, 
Have sought thy lost footprints to meet. 
Too long has my soul's deep desire 


Fallen faint in the fret 
And the futile and fugiti 


and the doubt, 
ve fire 


Has almost burnt out. 


Shall not once ere the battle be ended, 
Ere the weary and sorrow-worn heart 


Cease all its wild throbs, 


and the splendid 


Supreme aspiration depart— 
Shall not once the dark shadow be riven, 
And some subtle, ineifable gleam 
Flash down from the uttermost heaven 
To hallow my dream ? 
Full oft has thy mystical presence 
Glanced past like a star in a storm, 
Full oft in mute, meek acquiescence 
I have turned from thy vanishing form. 
But now the last desperate hour 
Is pressing on bosom and brain: 
In the might of thy life-giving power 


O bless me again ! 


I have sought thee through mountain and meadow, 
I have wandered by river and rill, 


I have paused where the 


cool cedarn shadow 


Sleeps soft on the clovered-crowned hill. 
*“ Lo, here !*’ and “‘ Lo, there !*’ said the voices ; 


“She is yonder! She 
But ah, through Earth's 


passes! She stays!” 
infinite choices 


I found not thy ways. 
Wilt thou come in the thrill of a whisper ? 
Wilt thou gleam in the flash of a smile ? 
Some eve when the balm-breeze—a lisper 
Of love-songs that trance and beguile-- 
Steals close unawares, wilt thou follow, 
And tarry, and linger, and wait, 
Just once—on the slope—in the hollow— 
Or by the church-gate ? 
Come ! come ! In my soul the last ember 
Of the faith, and the hope, and the trust, 


Whose birth I but dimly 


remember, 


Is dying away into dust. 
Yet, yet may the vision supernal 

Break full on the spirit’s rapt eye— 
But which is supreme—which eternal— 


Love's smile—or her 


sigh ? Barron Grey. 
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Here, sometimes, in this paradise of shade, 

Rippled with western winds, the dusty Tramp, 

Seeing the treeless causey burn beyond, 

Halts to unroll his bundle of strange food 

And munch an unearned meal. I cannot help 

Liking this creature, lavish Summer's bedesman, 

Who from the almshouse steals when nights grow 
warm, 

Himself his large estate and only charge, 

To be the guest of haystack or of hedge ; 


That forfeits us our privilege of Nature. 

I bait him with my matchbox and my pouch, 

Nor grudge the uncostly sympathy of smoke. 

His equal now, divinely unemployed. 

Some smack of Robin Hood in the man, 

Some secret league with wildwood-wandering 
things ; 

He is our ragged Dnke, our barefoot Earl, 

By right of birth exonerate from toil, 

Who levies rent from his tenants all, 

And serves the State by merely being. 


—James Russeli Lowell's ** Under the Willows.” 


Nobly superior to the household gear 
\ 7] HAT manner of man is the 
/Y tramp? is a question concern- 
ing which those who have to deal with 
him care but little. What shall we 
do with him, or how to exterminate 
him, are the only questions asked about 
the tramp. The tramp nuisance is not 
the only social evil treated by this em- 
pirical method. The body social, like 
the body corporeal, has its constitu- 
tional ailments for the relief of which 
we are constantly applying remedies 
without any knowledge of the nature 
of the malady. City and town au- 
thorities are inventing various reme- 
dies for this nomadic disease, mainly 
confined to rendering their corporate 
limits less tempting to the tramp than 
those of the neighboring towns. To 
this end he is either starved or worked 
out, while it never enters the alder- 
manic mind to inquire if he is not a 
legitimate outcome of our civilization, 
an excrescence fostered by the heat 
and exuberance of the social growth. 
In 1872 the State of New York under- 
took to doctor this social evil by es- 
tablishing State almshouses, thus act- 
ing upon the theory that the tramp is 
a pauper. The theory is more empiri- 
cal than the treatment; for whatever 
the tramp may be, he is not a pauper. 
As the class of men to whom this 
name is applied exists in sufficient num- 
bers to represent a separate order of 
humanity, and with mental traits suf- 
ficiently common and well marked to 
define a type, it will not be a waste of 
time to inquire wherein it differs from 


the class represented by the average 
man. 

Now, physically and mentally, what 
is a pauper? We must approach very 
near the truth in answer to this ques- 
tion, because society accepts him as a 
sort of healthy stimulus to its benevo- 
lence; while it is devising means to 
exterminate his disreputable brother 
the tramp; and also by the answer 
we can give a known value to the one 
in order to estimate the unknown 
qualities of the other. Figuratively 
the pauper is a residuum which filters 
down through the complicated meshes 
of society. He is rejected material, 
unfit, by reason of his mental and phy- 
sical defects, to be made an active part 
of the social fabric. Unless his physi- 
cal defects arise from disease, either 
hereditary or acquired, his bodily in- 
firmities are reflex results from an im- 
paired mental tone. We need to 
search no higher than the day laborer 
for a standard of mental measure by 
which to estimate the mental defects 
of the pauper. The two possess intel- 
lectual traits in common, yet what a 
vast difference between them. The 
laborer, with a future without relief 
from a prospect of continuous work, 
toils on at his poorly paid labor while 
strength lasts, and is grateful for even 
the chance to work. Physically this 
laborer is not more competent than 
the pauper, and intellectually he is 
not more developed; while morally he 
often exhibits symptoms of wife-beat- 
ing and intemperance, traits that are 
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difficult to reconcile with the theory 
that love of family is the mainspring 
of his exertion. These two classes 
stand at the opposite poles of social 
conditions: one the rough element that 
enters into all material progress, the 
other the dead weight borne by socie- 
ty in its onward movement. 

The difference between the produc- 
tive laborer and the unproductive 
pauper, notwithstanding this resem- 
blance, is essentially a mental one. 
It is the difference between the indus- 
try of talent and the mental shiftless- 
ness of mediocrity. While one can 
conceive of no reward except through 
toil, the other can conceive of no re- 
ward sufficient for toil. Those innate 
qualities of mind which seek an outlet 
in bodily activity are in a sort of rudi- 
mentary condition; a defect in mental 
structure by which the faculty of la- 
bor is reduced to a mere trace. The 
ideal pauper exists, like a king, from 
divine right by the grace of God, [lis 
father was a pauper and his mother, 
like many of those unpleasant facts that 
asearch in genealogy is apt to bring to 
light, the least said about her the bet- 
ter. Since we know something of the 
law of heredity, and of its power to 
shift the scenery and the actors, as 
the swiftly succeeding generations take 
part in the drama of life, we are able to 
account for the pauper by divine right. 
Atavism is the reappearance of ances- 
tral traits in a distant generation, 
those which intervene showing no 
trace of the inherited peculiarity. 

Now, obeying both the laws of di- 
rect entailment and atavism, pauper- 
ism is more hereditary in its character 
than disease. When the social defect 
is once thoroughly grafted upon a 
stock, the family is nearly always 
doomed to generations of pauperism. 
The inherited tendency is often times 
so strong that it is permanently regis- 
tered in certain bodily peculiarities, 
and which define caste just as clearly 
as some physical traits indicate the 
patrician blood of the aristocrat. Ex- 
tremes often meet in social life; but 
so profoundly are the various levels of 


society influenced by natural forces, 
that these extremes, however widely 
apart, may be governed by the same 
law. The proof of this is, that these 
physical characteristics of the pauper 
by entailment are those of the aristo- 
crat. The despised pauper has a deii- 
cate hand, with taper fingers and 
almond-shaped nails. It is the hand of 
the nobleman, plus the dirt. At the 
other extremity of his person he has 
equally aristocratic terminations. He 
possesses these marks of distinction as 
a result of the law which confers the 
same bodily traits upon his exalted 
brother at the opposite pole of social 
life. His father and grandfather, and 
it may be even a more distant ancestor, 
were guiltless of honest toil. Hands 
no longer required for work, and feet 
unaccustomed to the journey, gradual- 
ly yield to the force of environment 
and lose the large joints, the expand- 
ed palm, and the pliant fingers of the 
worker's hand. Darwin would call it 
variability by inheritance, but it is 
something more in this case. It isa 
physical type of what is occurring 
mentally. Inversely as the physical 
capacities for labor are impaired by 
heredity the mental tendencies to nor- 
mal exertion deteriorate. Thus the 
process goes on; the pauper becoming 
more and more a simple negation in 
all those qualities that are necessary 
to keep him upon the surface of active 
society. He is simply a vertebrate 
classified with the genus man, without 
the cunning of hand and the surplus 
of vital energy that distinguish his 
higher brother the toiler. 

But this mental and physical pover- 
ty isrelative, not absolute. As society 
becomes more complex, as the area of 
its activities enlarges, it demands 
more persistent energy and greater ca- 
pability of training from each individ- 
ual constituent. If society among us 
were organized upon a lower level, if 
its activities were less urgent, its 
standard of usefulness less high, a 
large percentage of pauperism would 
disappear for the simple reason that 
many who are in the preseat condition 
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sinking into pauperism would be able 
to conform to the average. From that 
point in social organization—the low- 
est that one can conceive of deserving 
the name of society-—in which the 
pauper is absorbed and disappears in 
the mass, there are gradually ascend- 
ing series of conditions, each of which 
is marked by an increase of activity 
and productive power, and each mak- 
ing greater demands upon its individ- 
ual members. In each series there is 
therefore a gradually increasing ratio 
of men unable to maintain themselves 
and contribute anything to the sum of 
social effort. A pauper with us might 
become a man of property among the 
Lazzeroni of Naples; one of the latter, 
aman of wealth among the wretched 
creatures that infest the Moslem cities 
on the other side of the Mediterranean, 
a fair specimen of whom would be sure 
to become a Creesus among the abo- 
rigines of Australia. 

This analysis relates, of course, to 
the ideal pauper; not to the man 
whose mental vigor has been sapped 
by unmerciful disaster, and who is 
thus left stranded, asit were, upon the 
shore while the social tide sweeps on 
in its ceaseless activity; nor to the 
man broken down by chronic discase, 
or to the old man overtaken, after a 
lifetime of honest toil, by poverty. 
These men are the honorable poor, and 
for whom the almshouse is an asylum 
without reproach. Such cases as these 
are inseparable from a high state of so- 
cial organization. Society cannot exist 
without friction and attrition in its 
complicated machinery, and social like 
physical health cannot be preserved 
except by the rejection of used-up ma- 
terial. The one drops into pauperism 
as the débris of productive labor, while 
the other sinks to that level by the 
force of corporeal gravity, not as the 
used-up, but as the rejected material 
of society. The ideal pauper is a para- 
site, and cannot exist except at the 
expense of the object to which he 
clings. 

We have now secured a standard by 
which we can give a scientific value to 
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the shadowy individual called the 
tramp. He also is an outgrowth from 
civilization, but unlike the typical 
pauper, he is not a parasite. The 
tramp bears the relations to society that 
the jackal and the vulture hold to an 
advancing army. He skulks in the 
rear and hovers on the flanks of social 
order. He is poor, but it is the pov- 
erty of the rolling stone which gathers 
no moss; while the pauper can give 
sustenance to nothing that clings to 
him. He is the Ishmaelite of civiliza- 
tion—a disorder in the midst of order, 
an animal that cannot be reared except 
where society exists with the greatest 
tension. The foxes have holes and the 
birds have nests, while the tramp 
offers the anomaly of one born amid 
shelter and plenty, yet out of pure 
choice a wanderer, homeless and pen- 
niless. A genuine specimen of the 
race would scorn to be made comfort- 
able at the expense of a fixed abode. 
Like the pauper, he demands food and 
clothing from his more prosperous and 
stationary brothers, but he demands it 
upon his own terms, and unfortunately 
for the tramp, he is now making the 
discovery that these are not the terms 
upon which philanthropy measures 
out its benefits. He is the latest prob- 
lem of the social reformer, and unlike 
that offered by the vast army of so- 
ciety’s legitimate ward, the pauper, 
the problem is not how to feed and 
clothe, but how to catch and tame 
him, and bring him into the ranks of 
his legally recognized relative, not for 
the purpose of making him useful, but 
for the satisfaction of knowing where 
he is. It is simply a Christianlike 
feeling for one’s neighbor to have an 
interest in his whereabouts. To the 
average man the culmination of misfor- 
tune is to be homeless and a wanderer; 
while these conditions are simple mat- 
ters of enjoyment to the tramp. The 
one who knows the least about the 
tramp is the tramp himself. He never 
remains longer in a place than is nec- 
essary to secure a night’s rest, beg food 
or clothing, or earn a few cents at some 
light work. He may be moving by slow 
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and steady marches westward, but 
why he did not travel to the south 
from his last resting-place he does not 
know. But while there seems to be an 
absence of normal motives for his 
ceaseless journeys, they appear to be 
in obedience to some law peculiar to 
his class. He moves between centres 
of population. His objective point is 
not a small town, but some great city. 
What he will do when he arrives there, 
or why he is going there at all, your 
true tramp, if he tells the truth, can- 
not inform you. 

As he travels through the country 
all the individuality that belongs to 
him stands out boldly. He will cringe 
to a man for a crust of bread, or he 
will threaten and terrify a lone woman 
in a farmhouse; but these are minor 
traits. His essential qualities are 
shown in his constant refusal of good 
wages and steady work offered him 
by the short-handed farmers along his 
route. He may work for his dinner, 
but he is an exceptional tramp who 
will work for a night’s lodging in good 
weather. Thus he may be traced 
over the hills and through the valleys 
and solitary byways of the country 
side, until he reaches the city and 
disappears, taken up, as it were, into 
its insatiable maw, and put through a 
process of intramural digestion and 
assimilation for some mysterious pur- 
pose of nature, and is finally ejected 
like refuse matter from the other side, 
Our ideal tramp is the disreputable 
embodiment of the modern spirit of 
unrest. He is a prosaic, every-day 
character in the eternal romance of 
which Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, 
is the hero and the type. 

This strange being has attracted to 
himself general attention for the last 
year orso. The newspapers are con- 
stantly recounting his feats of travel, 
and now and then giving sad evidence 
that in his wanderings he occasionally 
drifts crimeward. Notwithstanding 
this attention, he is but imperfectly 
understood, and from his habit of 
dropping into police stations, and of 
calling upon village poormasters for 
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temporary shelter in bad weather, he 
is confounded with his stationary and 
wholly imbecile brother the pauper. 

Whatever may be the disinclination 
of the tramp for fixed labor, it is, un- 
like the pauper, not the result of men- 
tal and physical incapacity for exer- 
tion. Few men expend more physical 
energy than he, or are more capable 
of undergoing fatigue; but this ener- 
gy is expended in the direction of his 
leading mental characteristic—his no- 
madic tendency. His complete state 
of poverty is the natural result of his 
mode of life. The pauper fails to ac- 
cumulate anything of value, from his 
inability to exert himself; the tramp, 
if he were to possess any immovable 
article of value, would be going coun- 
ter to his moral nature. In poverty 
lies the single resemblance between 
the pauper and the tramp. In all 
other respects they are mentally and 
physically separate orders of men; 
the first being abnormally below the 
average man in all those qualities that 
tend to keep the great mass of civil- 
ized humanity up to the general level 
of productive labor; while the latter, 
fully equal to the average in his capa- 
city for physical exertion, yet through 
some inherited or acquired mental 
taint, becomes a dead weight upon 
the productive portion of the commu- 
nity. 

Of what nature is this nomad of the 
highways and ditches in his mental 
anatomy? The question receives a 
simple solution if we take the law- 
abiding, home-loving mass of man- 
kind as the standard of healthy men- 
tal action. He is a man with a mind 
diseased, consumed by the madness of 
unrest. He is either this or he pos- 
sesses a mind reverting to the primor- 
dial type of our nomadic progenitors; 
and if this is his true condition, we 
must admit that in the midst of the 
evolution, widely spread and steadily 
progressive, of the great mass of men, 
there are others who are returning to 
the condition of primitive man; that 
among the conditions of social life 
tending to this evolution there are 
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undercurrents which are carrying 
others back to a modified savagism— 
men who recoil from the high tension 
of the civilization around them, and 
follow the mode of life that leads in a 
direction congenial to their mental 
tone. The tramp is indeed an inter- 
esting subject for scientific study if 
he is an outcome of the involution 
which goes on unseen beneath the 
surface of society, and a type of the 
latent savagism existing in our nature. 
But, whatever we assign as the remote 
cause, he has in his wide departure 
from the average healthy condition a 
diseased mind. 

It is rendered more than probable 
that this is his psychological condition 
by the fact that he is often found in 
very good company. <A degraded 
member of the guild, whose single ac- 
complishment is his ability to repair 
old kettles and pans, would not pos- 
sibly express surprise to find him- 
self resting by the roadside in the com- 
pany of one as far above him in cul- 
ture and refinement as he is below the 
average in these subtle qualities. This 
man in strange company may have 
the soul of an artist or poct, a mind 
charged with esthetic sensibilities, and 
always exalted with infinite longings. 
He may be a dreamy, self-taught man, 
or he may have received the most fin- 
ished culture of the schools. It may 
be that he is accomplished in the 
means by which minds attuned to the 
harmonies of the beautiful express their 
glowing thoughts in words or color, 
and yet, dissatisfied with repose and 
quiet, and goaded on by his undefined 
restlessness, which entwines itself with 
his dreams and waking thoughts, and 
renders incoherent and paralyzed all 
language of expression, he drifts from 
his moorings and becomes lost in the 
great army of the homeless. It is not 
unusual to find poet souls beset by the 
madness of nomadism. The disease 
may show itself in early life as a sort 
of climacteric, which, if it is safely 
passed, the victim finds himself set- 
tling down to the ways of ordinary 
men with just sufficient of the irrita- 
bility of restlessness about him to re- 
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mind his friends of the tramp episode 
in his life. 

Some of these reclaimed literary 
and artistic tramps have left their 
names written indellibly upon liter- 
ature and art, but with a weird 
strangeness in the sign manual that 
shows the uncertain paths followed in 
early days. De Quincey had the dis- 
ease, and his after life was never more 
than a convalescence rendered fever- 
ish and uncertain by haunting visions 
of strange faces and scenes met with 
while on his youthful tramps. Poor 
Hartley Coleridge, true son and em- 
bodiment of the strange introspection 
of his father, now and then had an 
outbreak of the distemper that never 
did more than fasten yet closer to him 
the band of loving friends about him. 
Collins, a sweet singer, and with a 
soul sustained by the purest emotions 
of the beautiful, gave way at times to 
the abandonment of trampism. Henry 
Carey, among the first of English po- 
ets, and whose ballads, after more 
than a century, yet find singers 
through all England, betrayed by ‘‘ the 
harlot Muse,” knew both the glory and 
the shame of wandering homeless and 
listening to the music of his songs 
wherever he wandered. Byron, who 
inherited the disease, our own strange- 
ly gifted Poe, Percival, and many oth- 
ers had impulses too erratic for the 
straight and narrow ways of life, and 
were only saved from the vagabond- 
age of the tramp by a delicacy of ses- 
thetic emotions that recoiled from the 
prosaic hardness of the wanderer’s life. 

And yet, blunting and debasing 
as such a life must be to one wholly 
given to it, now and then we find a 
poetic tramp whose artistic impulses 
are so thoroughly a part of his mental 
fabric that even this life cannot efface 
them. Such a one was William Fal- 
coner, child of adversity and art, al- 
ways a wanderer by sea and land until 
he dropped out of sight, after the 
manner of tramps, into a nameless 
grave. John Howard Payne, whose 
manhood and exquisite mental life 
were blighted by the unrestful long- 
ings of the tramp, cast over the dull 
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prosaic pain of homelessness and want 
the warmth and color of his genius. 

The ‘‘spirit of adventure” we read 
of in old novels and chronicles, that 
sent so many down to the seas in 
ships, and inspired errant knights and 
troubadours, and mingled nightly with 
the high wassail in many a feudal hall 
the strains of the wandering minstrel, 
may have had a flavor of trampism. 
At least we know that when the roman- 
tic was merging into the commercial 
period, all Europe poured out its 
swarms of adventurers and wanderers 
like vermin upon the virgin shores of 
the newly discovered continents, where 
they displayed the tramp’s characteris- 
tic disregard for the rights of property ; 
and that in these older civilizations 
alone do we find trampism reduced to 
a profession and having the signs of a 
separate and as many believe a secret 
order of humanity, with the marks of 
a remote ancestrage. In England es- 
pecially do we find tramp blood in its 
purest strain, which by careful in- 
breeding, as the graziers call it, as- 
sumes a strong race type, but seldom 
crossed by domestic blood. Numer- 
ous instances may be given in which a 
steady, home-loving stock has inter- 
married with the tramp, the more 
marked qualities of the latter invari- 
ably coming to the surface as the rul- 
ing trait in one or more of the off- 
spring. This is a strong proof that 
the intellectual qualities of the tramp 
are the result of organic cerebral pecu- 
liarities; otherwise these mental traits 
would not comply so rigidly with the 
law of entailment. 

The tramp is further distinguished 
from the pauper by the fact that he is 
often the master of some useful calling. 
The professional usually affects some 
light occupation in harmony with his 
peripatetic instincts. To some of 
these callings he has a sort of prescrip- 
tive right. He is a traditional tinker, 
which occupation is of late years find- 
ing a successful rival in umbrella mend- 
ing, while the more delicate art of clock 
cleaning has its representatives plod- 
ding along the country highways. 
Many of the skilled trades are largely 
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represented among the tramps. These 
men do not belong to the ranks of the 
typical tramp; but they are men cling- 
ing upon the outskirts of orderly so- 
ciety, distracted by the contending 
instincts in their nature. Some of 
them will work steadily at their calling 
until they suddenly give way to an 
outbreak of periodical unrest. This 
species of tramp, at the beginning of 
the attack of nomadic madness, will 
often start out well clothed and sup- 
plied with money, and after weeks or 
months of mysterious disappearance, 
will return bearing the appearance of 
a tedious convalescence in his shabby, 
attenuated figure. 

Peripatetic madness may assume 
other phases, its form being shaped 
and colored by the peculiarities of the 
individual. It does not follow, there- 
fore, that the tramp always yields him- 
self to wandering vagabondage. One 
of its saddest forms is that in which 
the victim breaks through the re- 
straints of culture and wealth, or de- 
serts a profession which he is just en- 
tering with every promise of success, 
and enters upon a life of toil and dan- 
ger in any form that offers free play 
to the overmastering impulse of un- 
rest. The merchant service, the navy, 
exploring expeditions, and the trav- 
elling show always contain specimens 
of this form of the tramp. He may in 
this manner drift about for years, with 
the love of home so feeble within him 
that he rarely takes the trouble to seek 
any tidings of the friends he has de- 
serted, and at last suddenly appears 
to them a bronzed, labor-scarred man, 
giving constant evidence in his mental 
habits that he is not as other men. 
But he does not always return to his 
normal life. Death often overtakes 
him in the high fever of restlessness, 
or when his nomadic impulse expends 
its force he creates for himself a new 
home. In case he is an only son or 
sole survivor, he gives great trouble to 
executors, and is sure to figure in the 
courts or in the advertising columns 
of newspapers where a reward is 
offered for him; or he is tempted to 
return by the information that he may 
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hear of something to his advantage. 
A recent trial in England has brought 
this form of the tramp conspicuously 
before the public. 

While neither the tramp nor the 
pauper may be considered a moral 
being, yet there exists a difference be- 
tween them. This is a difference less 
of morality than of the shadings of 
immorality. The level of the pauper, 
both mentally and physically, is below 
that of crime. He has neither suffi- 
cient mental vigor to plan nor physical 
energy to execute an act of crime, ex- 
cept the most petty offences against 
property. He abstains from crime 
not by the possession of positive mor- 
al qualities, but by the absence of 
those energies which are necessary to 
the criminal career, The constitu- 
tional tramp is in an equally negative 
moral condition; and we can allege 
against him only the minor grades 
of offences against property, rarely 
a crime against persons. Those terri- 
ble murders by the roadside and in 
solitary farmhouses are seldom traced 
to the tramp. In his criminal rela- 
tions he is a sort of paradox. While 
he equals the average man in energy, 
and is negatively moral, like the crim- 
inal or pauper, he must be classed 
with the latter in matters of crime. 
He may steal in order to meet the 
pressing needs of the hour. He may 
resort to cunning to gain iliegal pos- 
session of some trifle, but the daring 
and scientific feats of crime he is in- 
nocent of. His peripatetic instincts 
close to him the channels of the crim- 
inal expert. The criminal classes are 
not nomadic and solitary; they are 
gregarious and stationary. They re- 
quire the services of agents and re- 
ceivers, and must be acquainted with all 
the secret channels of their contraband 
trade. With the criminal the expen- 
diture of physical and mental energy is 
in the direction of crime; with the 
tramp this outlay is in the direction 
of nomadism. The shiftless restless- 
ness of the tramp exists as a barrier 
between him and the deliberate effort 
of crime. He steals as a temporary 
makeshift, just as he begs his dinner 
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or saws wood for a night’s lodging. 
Criminally, therefore, he must be 
classed with the pauper, as the natural 
result, not of resemblance, but of dif- 
ferences in his character and habits. 

There are several facts which may 
be brought forward to prove that in 
these cases we have to deal with a 
mind diseased. Many families in each 
succeeding generation give one or 
more recruits to the great army of 
tramps, showing the force of the 
hereditary taint; while in other fami- 
lies absolute insanity may exist in 
some members of it of which trampism 
may be one of its forms, mania being 
the direction of the morbid action in 
others. Families in which peripatetic 
madness is liable to exist while being 
in all ordinary respects perfectly sane, 
may yet exhibit a trace of oddity or ec- 
centricity, either existing in its broad- 
er forms or just sufficient to show 
that in mental tone they differ from 
the average normal standard. A la- 
tent insanity may reveal itself in an 
irresistible tendency to waader pur- 
poseless about, and which may either 
assume the more active form of mania 
or delusion. 

I have said that the resemblance 
between the tramp and the pauper lies 
in his poverty, and not in his want of 
activity, which I have shown fully 
equals that of the normal man; but he 
is not always poor. It is not unusual 
to find him with a certain form of 
wealth, a wealth accumulated in a 
manner to coincide with his mental 
peculiarities, A few raw-boned horses 
and canvas-covered waggons generally 
form the limit to his wealth. We have 
all seen their little camps by the road- 
side, each a movable nucleus of tramp 
population, Trampism in the United 
States presents a phenomenon difficult 
to explain. This is their rapid in- 
crease. We have known in a vague 
sort of way that an order of men call- 
ed tramps was Crifting about the 
country, and we were rarely brought 
in contact with them. But suddenly— 
and in this suddenness lies the mystery 
—we became aware that they existed in 
large numbers among us, From know- 
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ing the tramp as a psychological curi- 
osity we have come to know him as a 
nuisance, and a rapidly growing evil. 

The explanation, that in a com- 
paratively few years a large and rapidly 
increased ratio of our native born have 
degenerated into nomadism, is not a 
probable one. The facts that have 
been collected relating to this class in 
America point to the conclusion that 
it isexotic. England and the continent 
of Europe have had an exodus of their 
over-grown tramp population. Min- 
gled with the ever flowing tide of 
emigration, he is the bane to which the 
healthy and frugal peasant or mechanic 
is the antidote. He is not a colonist. 
The organic error in his mental life re- 
moves him from the vanguard of 
civilization, and confines him, like a 
scavenger, to its rear. An excrescence 
upon society, he can exist only where 
its surplus products are to be found. 
A country to which he emigrates must 
be prepared for him. We have been a 
century in reaching that state of ma- 
terial overflow necessary to make us 
attractive to the confirmed tramp; and 
we may therefore regard him as a tide 
mark in the current of our social pro- 
gress, a sure indication that we are 
attaining the old world standard of 
civilization. 

Now, as we are obliged to accept the 
existence of this order of man as a 
fact, it is equally evident that we must 
concede to him the possession of radi- 
cal mental differences from the average 
man; and that these differences are 
sufficiently uniform and well marked 
to define a class. This analysis of his 
character points to the following as his 
probable mental condition. He is not 
a pauper. His poverty is that of va- 
grancy, not that of physical and men- 
tal inactivity. 

His tendency to purposeless wander- 
ing as a normal outgrowth from his 
mental anatomy is strongly hereditary. 

This hereditary taint may be modi- 
fied by intermarriage with the normal 
blood, or break out in subsequent 
generations, showing its subjection to 
the law of atavism. 


Heredity and atavism prove, that 
whatever may be the peculiar essence of 
his mental defects, it is dependent upon 
structural deviation from the average 
mental type. Other facts render it 
probable that this departure from the 
normal standard is one of disease; 
namely: The tendency to trampism is 
subject to periodical outbreaks. 

It exists in families coincident with 
insanity, epilepsy, or marked eccentri- 
city. It may be an incipient phase of 
insanity. It may exist at one period of 
life to be replaced by a return to the 
healthy mental average at another. 

It may coexist with other mental 
traits, which tend to define a diseased 
state of mind. 

As a reversion, amid the strongest 
forces of civilization, to a partial savag- 
ism, as an order of life among us which 
may be normal only with the Koords 
and Arabs, and which here exists 
counter to every factor of social order 
and prosperity, trampism is a state of 
moral disease rather than of health. 
And yet this nomadic tendency in our 
own race must be regarded as an up- 
heaval upon the surface of our civiliza- 
tion of counter forces at work amid the 
unexplored depths of social organiza- 
tion. Mighty as are the forces of 
evolution, there are subtile forces of 
involution, which stem or pervert the 
steady current of social advancement. 
The criminal, the tramp, the pauper 
are potent facts which prove that 
society is the aggregate result of force 
and counter force; factors that develop 
prosperity and its normal moral aver- 
age, and factors that tend to degenera- 
tion with its moral diseases. We must 
therefore demand of society itself an 
explanation of the phenomenon of 
trampism. As we observe the various 
grades of pauperism existing naturally 
in the different phases of civilization, 
so also do we observe the tramp exist- 
ing in forms coinciding with the dif- 
ferences in the societies which produce 
him. We seek an explanation of him 
in nature, just as we explain physical 
diseases as the result of natural laws. 

ELy VAN DE WARKER. 
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T is not among the least pleasura- 
ble of my recollections during a 
long and eventful journalistic career in 
London and in India, that I have been 
brought into contact with Americans, 
and been slightly instrumental in pro- 
mulgating their inventions and their 
utilization of the natural produce of 
the States. Forty yearsago Mr. Tudor 
of Boston dispatched a cargo of ice to 
Calcutta. It was his first venture to 
so remote a locality. He did not be- 
lieve for so:ne time after he had opened 
the trade with Cuba and the West 
Indies, that ice could be preserved 
aboard ship for four months, the ordi- 
nary duration of a voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. But one of his 
West India ships ran ashore on the 
voyage out, and could not be got off 
for several months. In the mean while 
the ice remained on board, 
small a quantity had melted in the in- 
terval that Tudor determined to try 
the experiment of an exportation to 
India. It was a great success. In the 
dawn of a morning in the sweltering 
month of May my servant came to my 
bedside, and awoke me with the news 
that a vessel was in the river Hoogley 
laden with frozen snow! Annoyed at 
being prematurely awakened by what 
I believed to be a canard, I verbally 
consigned the domestic to a region 
somewhat hotter than his own Bengal. 
IIe persisted, however, in his asser- 
tion, and rather than not be the first 
to announce the intelligence to my 
‘*pensive public ” (for I edited a daily 
paper), I mounted my horse and rode 
down to the river’s bank. There, sure 
enough, I saw the saucy stars and 
stripes floating from the mainmast 
head. 

In five minutes I was on board. 
The sight down the hatchway, vouch- 
safed me by Mr. Dixwell, the super- 
cargo, was enchanting. There lay 
mines of crystal peeping through loose 
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tan diversified with rosy apples. Such 
a spectacle with the external thermom- 
eter at 90 deg. may be conceived. It 
was at once a confutation of the poet's 
idea that you cannot hold a fire in 
your hand while thinking of the frosty 
Caucasus. I drank success to the en- 
terprise at Mr. Dixwell’s invitation, 
and returned ashore, going at once to 
the Governor General of India to in- 
ferm him of the American accession 
to our enjoyments, and then issuing a 
second edition of my paper, the 
‘* Englishman,’’ to apprise the Anglo- 
Indian world at large. Enthusiasm 
rapidly rose to fever height. Every 
man who could afford to pay a rupee 
(half a dollar) for a single pound of the 
ice sent off his servant with a basket 
and a piece of flannel to secure a sup- 
ply for his breakfast table and his 
evening wines. More butter was eaten 
and more champagne drank on that 
day than in any previous week. Then 
we called a public meeting, gave the 
Captain (Rogers) and his supercargo 
a public banquet, and presented the 
former with a gold cup. From that 
time forward the American Consul, 
Dr. Huffnagle of Philadelphia, was 
regarded with veneration, and ‘* Yan- 
kee ice” became an ‘‘ institution.” 
An incident in relation to Mr. George 
Siddons, the son of Mrs. Siddons,* who 
was Collector of Customs in Calcutta 
for some years, is worth mentioning. 
When the cargo arrived the supercargo 
of the ship which contained the pre- 
cious freight called at the custom house 
to inquire what duty was payable on 
the ice. ‘‘ Duty ! My dear sir,” exclaim- 
ed the Collector, ‘‘you have conferred 
upon us such inestimable benefit that 
we shall be happy to admit your car- 
goes duy free for a hundred years to 
come!” I believe that something like 


* In the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ” for April Mrs. F. 
Kemble erroneousty calls him the “ eldest” son, 
le was the second. Henry was the eldest. 
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fifteen hundred tons are now annually 
consumed in India. 

Some years later than the foregoing 
occurrence (1854) I was editing a pa- 
per inLondon, Colonel Samuel Colt’s 
revolvers had been seen at the great 
Exhibition of 1851, but they attracted 
very little attention; for Englishmen 
do not habitually carry firearms in 
their pockets. In 1854, however, when 
a war with Russia was imminent, Colt 
launched out with advertisements of 
his five-shooter, and he called on me 
to ask for a notice of his armory on 
the banks of the Thames. I readily 
acceded to his request. He added, 
however, that he did not expect to do 
much with his pistol in England unless 
the invention could be noticed in the 
‘Times.’ That was a difficulty. 
The ‘‘ Times ” was believed to be in- 
accessible to a direct bribe. By the 
merest accident a letter reached me 
from a naval lieutenant serving in the 
Black sea, stating that if the British 
and Russian ships of war came into 
contact, the latter would have an im- 
mense advantage, for the sailors were 
armed with ‘‘ Colt’s revolvers,” while 
the English seamen had only the anti- 
quated horse pistol and a cutlass. I 
took the letter immediately to Colonel 
Colt. I found him in high dudgeon be- 
cause a carpenter had delayed to come 
and repair his office ‘‘dore” (as he 
wrote it), a panel of which he had an- 
grily kicked out. The sight of the 
letter mollified him. I proposed to 
send it to the ‘‘Times.” He was 
elated, and offered me any amount of 
douceur. Blackmail is out of the ques- 
tion, I hope, with the press. His offer 
was declined. I took the letter to Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, the manager of the 
paper, and he caused its publication. 
Sir Thomas Hastings, the chairman 
of the Board of Ordinance, instantly 
sent for Colt, and gave an order for, I 
think, 4,000 pistols. The future of the 
Weapon was made. It thenceforward 
became a sine qua non of every officer's 
equipment, and was especially service- 
able in the Crimea and during the 
Indian mutiny. Colt was not ungrate- 
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ful. In 1861 he rendered me a service 
at Hartford. 

One more Anglo-American incident, 
and I have done with these egotisms, 
A Captain Judkins (I think that was the 
name) came to England with the first 
sewing machine. Donald Nicol, a 
tailor of Regent street, afterward 
Sheriff of London and M., P. for Frome 
in Somersetshire, saw at once the value 
of the implement, and called on me to 
consult as to the best means of making 
it known to the British public. The 
result was that I prepared a descriptive 
paper which was read before the So- 
ciety of Arts. A politico-economical 
discussion arose thereupon, and though 
some speakers apprehended that the 
machine would throw thousands of 
seamstresses out of employ, the human- 
itarians saw in it the extinction of the 
suffering which created the ** Song of 
the Shirt.” The sewing machine is 
now a household god in Great Britain. 

To resume the chronological arrange- 
ment of my narrative. On my return to 
London from Scotland in 1826, I met 
several old friends in Regent street. 
It was comparatively a new street, and 
would be considered a handsome thor- 
oughfare by persons who had never 
passed up the Broadway of New York. 
The houses are net lofty, and only here 
and there does the eye encounter a 
handsome facade. But what it wants 
in architectural beauty is more than 
supplied by the splendor and variety 
of the equipages, which in ‘‘the sea- 
son” crowd the pavement, the riches 
displayed in the windows of the stores, 
and the elegance of the people who 
are to be met on the sidewalks, Every- 
body who is ‘‘ any body” may be en- 
countered there, and it was in that bril- 
liant locality I met the Hon. Mountstu- 
art Elphinstone. He had retired from 
the position of Governor of Bombay, 
which he held with honor for seven 
years. Mr. Elphinstone’s fame rested 
on his great diplomatic capacity, 
his scholastic attainments, his bound- 
less generosity, and his familiarity 
with the art of war, though he had 
been bred a civilian, The combina- 
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tion of civil and military skill in his 
person contributed to the extension of 
the Mahratta confederacy in the west 
of India and the annihilation of the 
piratical Arabs who obstructed the 
trade with the Persian gulf and pro- 
moted slavery. The force had been 
comparatively small with which he 
had combatted the Mahratta hordes, 
but when he had a large body of 
troops at his disposal, as Governor of 
Bombay, he dispatched an overwhelm- 
ing expedition to Persia. He had faith 
in the doctrine Deos fortioribus adesse. 
Mr. Elphinstone was too liberal a man 
to become rich, though his salaries 
for twenty years of his life had av- 
eraged £15,000 per annum; but he 
nevertheless refused very high and 
lucrative offices on his return to Eng- 
land, full of honor, declined the order 
of the Bath, and would not accept a 
seat in the House of Commons. 
Another old friend whom I accident- 
ally met in Regent street was Joe 
Hayne. The nameof my schoolfellow 
will not readily occur to the reader, 
but it was associated in 1822 or there- 
about with a singular occurrence. 
Hayne, who was a West Indian of 
warm blood and a large fortune, fell 
in love with a beautiful actress, Miss 
Foote. He proposed marriage, and 
was accepted. Before the ceremony 
could be performed, however, Hayne 
discovered that Miss Foote was the 
mother of two children who claimed 
Colonel Berkley (afterward Lord Fitz- 
hardinge) as their father, He at once 
declined to complete the contract; 
whereupon Miss Foote, at her precious 
father’s instance, brought an action 
against him for a breach of promise, 
and laid the damages at £10,000. 
Society was astounded at the audacity 
of the proceeding; but, through the 
eloquence of Counsellor Scarlett (who, 
in spite of his name, as Lord Brougham 
said, ‘‘never was known to blush”), 
‘*injured innocence” obtained £3,000 
and public sympathy. There was 
much shedding of ink by the newspa- 
pers of the time because a controversy 
arose on the merits of the case, and 
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the poets and poetasters tried their 
hands at suitable doggerel. One met- 
rical description of the whole affair, 
which was ascribed to James Smith 
(the brother of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses ” 
Horace), attracted great attention for 
its humor. I remember it began, 


How often a female foot will slip, 
How oft in its path will a spark lie ; 
The Foote I sing of made a terrible trip, 
For she tripped against Colonel Berkley.* 
Berkley haviag withdrawn his chil- 


dren from the custody of the double- 
dealing mother, it was said that 


He walked away with his two little feet, 
For the good, as he said, of their soles. 


Poor Hayne was sadly mauled for 
his perfidy in withdrawing from Miss 
Foote. He had written many letters 
which were readin court. The fervor 
of the impassioned lover gradually 
faded as his mind was awakened to 
the trick attempted to be played on 
him; so the poetaster said: 

But falsehood, alas ! thy name is Hayne. 

At sight of human ties, he 


Flew suddenly off ; he was stricken with pain, 
And the tone of his letters grew icy. 


Strangely enough, Miss Foote became 
a greater public favorite as an actress 
after this discreditable affair, and was 
applauded to the echo when she reap- 
peared at Covent Garden as “ Vir- 
ginia”’(!) ; illustrating the severe moral- 
ity of London audiences. A few years 
later, being still beautiful, she attracted 
the notice of Lord Petersham, an cc- 
centric beau of vast wealth, who wore 
brown coats, had a brown carriage, 
and clothed his domestics in brown 
liveries, out of respect to the memory 
ef a Miss Brown whom he had once 
loved. Petersham became Lord Har- 
rington, and afterward Earl Stanhope. 
At the instance of Mme. Vestris he 
married Miss Foote, who died a few 
years since, Countess Stanhope! As 
for Hayne, whose simplicity and the 
color of his cutaway earned for him 
the soubriquet of ‘‘ Pea Green,” he 
paid his addresses to Miss Love, a 
vocalist, but she rejected him. The 
shop windows abounded with carica- 
tures of the booby on his knees before 


* Always pronounced by his family and friends 
“ Barkly.” 
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the cantatrice, and the sketches were 
labelled ‘‘ L’amour et la Haine,” and, 
All love may be expelled by Love, 
As poisons are by poisons. 

Berkley procured the revival of the 
title of Earl Fitzhardinge in his own 
person. He wasa great amateur actor, 
and associating much with actresses, he 
conceived a tendre for the wife of Al- 
fred Bunn, a playwright and manager 
of Drury Lane. His lordship subse- 
quently transferred his passion toa Mrs. 
Barker. At his death he remembered 
his chéres amies. He left to each £700 
a year—share and share alike—or, as 
Gilbert A’Beckett wrote it, chére and 
chére alike. 

Through the kindness of Sydney 
Smith, I was introduced at Holland 
House. That famous domicile has been 
so often described—and by no one so 
fully as the Princess Lichtenstein (erst 
Miss Fox, ‘‘nobody’s daughter ”)— 
that I need not go over the ground. I 
did not like Lady Holland. There 
Was an impertinence in her manner 
which just escaped vulgarity. Her 
son, General Charles Richard Fox, on 
the other hand, was a perfect gentle- 
man. He would have succeeded to the 
title (Baron Holland), but Sir God- 
frey Webster, the first husband of 
Lady Holland, would not obtain a di- 
vorce from his erring wife until she 
had given birth toason. Lady Web- 
ster ran away with Lord Holland—he 
was too gouty to run away with her— 
and Webster, in a pardonable spirit of 
revenge, determined that no offspring 
of her connection with Lord Holland 
should bear the title. But he could 
not rob the child of the gifts of nature. 
General Fox was noble in all things 
but the possession of the rank—the 
‘*guinea’s stamp ”—which legitimacy 
would have conferred. He thoroughly 
proved that ‘‘a man’s a man for a 
that.” Generous, hospitable, gay, and 
intelligent, it was his delight to assem- 
ble around him at ‘‘ Holland Park ” on 
Addison Road all the intelligent men 
with whom he might become acquaint- 
ed; and their name was legion. He 
had married one of the daughters of 
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King William IV. by the famous ac- 
tress Mrs. Jordan. The King had 
ennobled her family, and they all be- 
came Lord or Lady Something Fitz- 
clarence. General Fox married Lady 
Mary, and this brought him much 
within the circle of royalty. But he 
was an entirely honest, plain-spoken 
man, and disdained to uphold the vices 
and failings of the Guelphs. He par- 
ticularly abhorred the Duke of Kent, 
the father of Queen Victoria. He re- 
garded the Duke as a traitor to his 
brother, the Duke of York. The latter, 
as commander-in-chief of the British 
army, had found it necessary to remove 
the Duke of Kent from his command 
at Gibraltar, where he exercised mili- 
tary tyranny, and Kent did his best to 
undermine the Duke of York. Par 
nobile fratrum ! 

I was a frequent guest at General 
Fox's dwelling, and there met many 
men of note, among whom were 
Albany Fonblanque, Admirals Kep- 
pel and Nicholson, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Lord Houghton. Fonblanque 
was a very remarkable man. He 
was in person dreadfully thin and 
pale—a perfect anatomie vivante, but 
there was no lack of vitality. To 
his last hour he was witty, cheer- 
ful, and vivacious. In his best days 
he edited the ‘‘ Examiner,” and asa 
genuine Liberal did so much good 
service to the Whig party that he re- 
ceived a government appointment 
which maintained him in affluence 
when his connection with the paper 
ceased, Fonblanque's style was epi- 
grammatic, and he delighted to derive 
his satirical illustrations from La Fon- 
taine’s ‘‘Fables,” ‘‘Gil Blas,” ‘* Ra- 
belais,” ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” and simi- 
lar familiar works. His conversation 
partook of the character of his writ- 
ings. He was ‘nothing if not criti- 
cal.” I remember on one occasion he 
was very severe regarding Tom Moore, 
whose general ignorance he exposed, 
He spoke of Moore’s ‘* Diary” as a mere 
richauffé of Joe Miller jokes and sto- 
ries, many of which were of a date 
anterior to Moore’s birth, and a detail 
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of the dinners ‘‘ Tommy” ate at the 
expense of notabilities. And I may 
here remark on the different forms 
which a feeble passion for aristocratic 
society takes with English plebeians 
who get into the patrician circles. Mac- 
ready, the actor, alweys mentions in 
his ‘‘ Memoirs” who ‘* dined with us.” 
He loved to parade the names of big 
people who fed at his table. Sydney 
Smith confined his record to the re- 
markable men and women whom he 
met, and to the repetition of their 
‘** good things,” to which he appended 
some caustic commentary of his own. 
If they were witty, they elicited the 
wit that was in himself. 

General Fox’s grand passion was nu- 
mismatology. He had a wonderful 
collection of Greek and Roman coins, 
paying as much as 500 or 1,000 dollars 
for a single coin of the Macedonian 
period. At his death he bequeathed 
the whole of his large fortune to his 
admirable wife (the second), and I 
think she received £25,000 from the 
Imperial Museum at Berlin for the 
coins alone. 

Eighteen years ago I had a rather 
extensive acquaintance among the 
smaller fry of literati, the men who 
wrote for the newspapers and maga- 
zines, occasionally inducing a publish- 
er to bring out a novel or a volume of 
essays for them. Among these plea- 
sant, hard-working friends was Laman 
Blanchard, the assistant editor of 
Harrison Ainsworth's magazine, Blan- 
chard’s son-in-law, Jerrold, has lately 
brought out a volume of Laman’s po- 
ems. I wonder that he did not, in 
preference, republish his prose papers 
and criticisms, for the poetry is poor 
stuff. 

Returning from Richmond, after a 
dinner at Ainsworth’s, I was once in 
the same omnibus with Blanchard. 
The vehicle was crowded within and 
without, and there were even one or two 
persons standing, as is the fashion— 
and a vile fashion it is—in the New 
York street cars. I asked Blanchard 
how many persons the ‘ omnibus” 
was licensed to carry. He replied, 
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‘* No end of people inside, and an in- 
definite number outside.” Arriving 
at my chambers in Pall Mall at mid- 
night, and ascending to the second 
floor, I found a little elderly gentle- 
man, ina perfect state of nudity, seated 
on the stone steps, and singing an Irish 
drinking song. I did not recognize 
him, but as his condition needed at- 
tention, I went in for my morning wrap- 
per, and covering him with it, asked 
if I might escort him to his room, 
He accepted the offer, and leaning on 
my arm, staggered to hiscouch. The 
next day he came to my apartment to 
thank me, and introduced himself as 
Mr. Mahony, better known as ‘‘ Fath- 
er Prout.” Thenceforward we were 
good friends, and he came to dine 
with me. The only other men of the 
party were Albert Smith and Shirley 
3rooks, and we had rare fun, for the 
‘* Father,” who had acquired fame by 
his French and Latin translations of 
popular English songs, which transla- 
tions he humorously insisted were the 
originals, gave us impromptu versions 
of two or three Irish ditties. Among 
others were, ‘‘Oh, whack, Cupid’s a 
mannikin,” and ‘* At Cork lived Miss 
Molly O’Rig,” popular airs from old 
farces. I have adim recollection of 
the way in which he rendered these 
eccentric compositions, but fear to 
spoil them by repetition here. 

Among my friends at the time, and 
for some years previously, was James 
Sheridan Knowles. When Gustavus 
Brooke made his d¢but in London, I 
accompanied Knowles to the Olympic. 
He was feverishly anxious about 
Brooke’s success, for he wished him to 
play ‘‘ Virginius ” and ‘‘ William Tell.” 
The play was ‘‘ Othello.” Wakley, 
the coroner, sat behind us. Knowles 
knew him, and asking what brought 
him to the theatre, Wakley replied, ‘‘ To 
hold an inquest on the dead body of 
Shakespeare, who is about to be mur- 
dered.” Wakley was wrong, for 
Brooke triumphed. And this incident 
brings to my recollection two other 
London débuts which I witnessed in 
my youth, One of the débutants was 
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J. Howard Payne, the American Ros- 
cius; the other was the father of Ed- 
win Booth. Payne was living in great 
poverty in Southampton street in the 
Strand, in the same house with a rela- 
tive of ours who felt compassion for 
his position and admiration of his tal- 
ents; for he wrote plays as well as act- 
ed in them. He also wrote ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” His complexion was 
fair and florid, his stature small, but 
his expression was good. His voice, 
however, was unsuited to the great 
arena he had selected; hence his com- 
parative failure. My relative, unasked, 
volunteered aid when she knew from 
the landlady that it would be accept- 
able; and I really do not know 
which was most worthy of admiration, 
the tone of American independence 
with which the proffered assistance 
was gracefully declined in the first in- 
stance, or the unaffected expression of 
gratitude with which it was subse- 
quently accepted. 

Booth's first appearance at Drury 
Lane (for he had previously performed, 
I think, at Covent Garden) created a 
great sensation. He was the ‘‘ Iago” 
to Kean’s ‘‘ Othello.” Edmund Kean 
could bear no rival near his throne, 
and hence his active exertions to get 
Booth to Drury Lane. He fancied that 
he could play him down. Booth, how- 
ever, knew his own power, and wisely 
sought distinction in the Western 
hemisphere, where he long held un- 
disputed possession of the stage. 
Charles Kean dealt much in the same 
way with all other actors of repute. 
He tried hard to persuade Walter 
Montgomery to accept an engagement 
at the Princess's; but Montgomery 
guessed the fate that was in store for 
him. He did not want to be brilliant 
in the second rank. Aut Owsar aut 
nullus was his independent motto. But 
habitual performance at county and 
colonial theatres spoiled him, Inju- 
dicious audiences encouraged him to 
rant, and when, ultimately, he came 
to London, and took the Gaiety theatre, 
his appearance was a fiasco. He was 
superb when young. The very ficlds 
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he had selected for his operations did 
him more harm than he would have 
suffered from ‘‘ supporting” Charles 
Kean, 

In Moore’s ‘‘Memoirs” he makes 
mention of a pretty conceit which had 
been repeated tohim. A lady had ask- 
ed a discarded lover to return her heart ; 
to which he replied that it had become 
so mingled with his own that he really 
could not separate them. Now this is 
a very old story, and I rather wonder 
that Moore's poetical taste had not 
carried him into the region of French 
vers in his youthful days. I met with 
it soon after leaving college, and it 
struck me as so fanciful a notion that 
I rendered it into English after the 
following fashion. I must premise 
that the Muses never favored me with 
an original inspiration. Naseitur non 
jit. Parody and burlesque have been 
my loftiest flights. 

“Give me my heart ! * Eliza, pouting, cried. 

“ Reason demands, and must be satisfied." 

“Yes, charming girl, the high-prized gift receive, 
Soft and unsullied as when first you gave. 

But ah, remember, in the lilac’s shade, 

An interchange of willing hearts we made. 
Mingled, since then, so closely they combine, 

I fear I never can distinguish thine.” 
Copyright reserved. The trifle has 
never yet been published, but it once 
found its way into a lady’s album, Its 
moral is palpable—ladies should never 
‘“‘give a thing and take a thing.” 
Gronow records an amusing instance 
of a rebuke to a lady who desired that 
a lover, whom she had renounced, 
should restore a lock of her hair given 
him in a moment of affectionate confi- 
dence. He sent her fifty gages d'amour 
from different heads, begging that 
she would select her own! Apropos 
of locks of hair, Charles Matthews 
the elder used to relate an incident of 
an old housekeeper who preserved 
souvenirs of that kind labelled, ‘* Cut 
off my son’s head,” ‘‘ Cut off my neph- 
ew’s head,” and so on. The elderly 
gentleman whom she attended was of 
a very suspicious turn, and happening 
one day to peep into the dame’s bu- 
reau in her absence, he found, as he 
imagined, damnatory evidence of her 
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homicidal tendencies. Alarmed at 
the prospect of being decapitated with 
the rest of the family, he confronted 
the old lady on her return home, and 
mentioned his terrible discovery. 
‘*Bless the man!” exclaimed she. 
‘*What is he thinking of? Why, if 
he had looked a little further, he 
would found a packet labaled, ‘Cut 
off my ownhead!”’ The mystery was 
explained. 

The advanced state of preparation 
for the Centennial celebration at Phil- 
adelphia recalls to my mind the back- 
ward state of affairs when the opening 
of the Crystal palace at Sydenham was 
announced some twenty years since. 
My countrymen never seem to be true to 
time in any of their great enterprises. 
When war has been declared we have 
always been found villanously unpre- 
pared, and have had to scramble, at 
great expense, to meet an enemy on 
anything like equal terms. And 
so with our peaceful undertakings. 
Postponements are habitual. Thus it 
was with the Sydenham palace. Ten 
days prior to the announced opening 
no popular catalogue of the contents 
and arrangement of the building had 
been printed—not even written! At 
the instance of the late Mr. Samuel 
Lewis, who was at the head of the lit- 
erary department of the ‘‘ Times,” I 
was called upon by Bradbury & Evans 
(the proprietors and publishers of 
‘*Punch ”) to get up a catalogue forth- 
with. It was a serious task, for little 
attempt had been made at classifica- 
tion by the people at work. However, 
the thing had to be done, and after a 
considerable amount of labor it was 
accomplished. But there was still a 
difficulty with the statuary. The men 
who were entrusted with the business 
of placing the figures on their allotted 
pedestals could not read the inscrip- 
tions, and in their indiscreet and ig- 


norant haste they placed statues on 
bases never intended forthem. Anx- 
iously following parties with the guide- 
book in their hands, to observe if I 
had succeeded in the duty I had 
undertaken, I came one day upon 
a large Lincolnshire farmer standing 
with his hands in his pockets con- 
templating a gigantic fancy statue 
of ‘‘Hercules as a boy.” The farm- 
er’s wife had a provision basket on 
her left arm and the guide-book in 
her right hand. ‘‘Dame, what be 
this?” asked the farmer. ‘‘ What’s 
the number, Tummas?” ‘‘ No. 1124.” 
She turned tothe page. ‘‘ Dr. Samuel 
Johnson !” A group representing Nio- 
be’s children was productive of similar 
mistakes, 

I noticed a pompous lady with 
three daughters, to whom she was 
pointing out the most striking objects 
in the Exhibition. Rather than ap- 
pear ignorant to her interesting brood, 
she wilfully perpetrated the greatest 
blunders. I heard her deliberately 
assign to each of Niobe’s children the 
name of a heathen deity; but I ma- 
liciously stopped her in her enumera- 
tion by pointing to a pedestal to which 
was appended a label announcing that 
the figure of Niobe herself would be 
placed there when it arrived from Flor- 
ence! People hunted in vain for ob- 
jects which I had included in the cat- 
alogue on the faith of the secretary’s 
promise that they should be in their 
allotted places on the opening day. 
In their bewilderment it would only 
have been fair to say to them, ‘‘ You 
have paid your money, and you may 
take your choice.” Let us hope that 
the American character for punctuality 
and clever organization may prevent 
similar blunders at the Philadelphia 
‘**Exposition.” They are embarrassing 
and discreditable. 

J. H. Smppons, 
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LETTERS FROM ROGER FLOYD TO HOLT 8TANHOPE, 





I, 
RIvERBEND, June 10, 187-. 

OU complain, dear Holt, that in 
taking up our correspondence 
afresh since your return, I treat you 
with that ‘‘accursed pride of mine 
which has always stood in my own 
light.” But then, don’t you see, you 
are no longer the Holt Stanhope of old 
days; and how was I to guess that the 
confidence I gave you until you went 
abroad might not bore you now that 
you areso bigaman? Besides, it is suc- 
cess which renders men buoyant and 
expansive, and I have begun to con- 
sider myself unlucky, and to shrink 
meanly from those who are more for- 
tunate in making the world give them 
what they ask for. Not that I envy 
successful men—you, for instance—so 
don’t think it. I am out of spirits, 

out of sorts. 

The fact is, my constitution has 
not yet recovered from the drain made 
upon it during my two fatiguing 
years in South America. What I 
required was a year’s utter repose. I 
did not get it, but set to working 
at my book by night and day. I was 
correcting the first proof-sheets while 
I was finishing the last chapters. When 
I saw it in print I fell ill, and for four 
months wus sick almost unto death. 
Could I have been delirious, Holt, that 
might have been a comfort; but I did 
not lose consciousness even in my 
scanty feverish sleep. Every torture 
with which pagan and Christian alike 
have endowed the Inferno was expend- 
ed on me. Heaven, and perhaps my 
doctor, only know why I recovered; 
for my disease was sufficiently deep- 
seated and virulent to have destroyed 
any one; but I at length emerged into 
convalescence, and sat up, feebly re- 
garding the world through the vista 
of a dirty fourth-story window. 


You have known me all your life, and 
you have known me for a worker. I 
have hoped little, dreamed little, have 
studied when not actively employed; 
but after my sickness I felt utterly cut 
off from the interests of my old life. 
I could have drifted out of life with- 
out a regret. Relatives I have none 
for whom I care a doit; my literary 
friends regard me with as superficial 
an interest as I feel for them. Study 
has so fully made my life, that I have 
neglected those interests which make 
existence a pleasure and death a seri- 
ous calamity. But nevertheless, with- 
out wishing to do so, I grew better, 
and about six months after my first 
seizure I was on the fair way to com- 
plete health once more. I need not 
tell you Thad no money. A poor man 
cannot thriftily be sick for half a year. 
I had lacked the sense to order myself 
sent toa hospital, but had paid a fabu- 
lous price for the wretched room I 
lived in; so that all my expenses taken 
together were, considering my means, 
enormous. 

So, Holt, imagine me, like the hero of 
anovel, pale, gaunt, emaciated, in a gar- 
ret, without money in my purse, my 
mind dully disinclined to exert itself, 
not one of my mental powers fully an- 
swering my will, and yet absolute neces- 
sity for effort staring me in the face. I 
thought I was equal to copying, so 
looked into the morning paper for a 
possible advertisement. I came across 
this: 

Wanted : A resident tutor for two boys aged 
respectively nine and eleven. The applicant must 
be a gentleman by birth and education, and of un- 
exceptionable manners, besides answering educa- 
tional requirements which will be fully set forth 
by letter upon application to E. H., Brevoort 
House. 

I scarcely know how I came to an- 
swer the advertisement, but I did so, 
half laughing at myself for my coming 
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down in the world. The response 
from E. H. was curt and _business- 
like, and the ‘‘ educational require- 
ments” were admirably set forth. I 
referred my correspondent to the col- 
leges that know me, and when a per- 
sonal interview was appointed, I 
crawled one afternoon to the Bre- 
voort. Curiously, until I had sent up 
my card, the full meaning of the ad- 
vertisement had failed to impress me. 
I am, I suppose, a gentleman by birth; 
that is, for three or four generations— 
for all I know, since the flood—the 
Floyds have lived respectably, have 
dressed well, dined well, and owned 
family portraits. By education I am, I 
suppose, a gentleman, although not ac- 
cording to the social code which makes 
the education of a gentleman a smat- 
tering of the acquirements of a roué, a 
jockey, a bartender, and a billiard- 
marker. My manners I had never 
considered at all; they have never 
known but one rule—thorough self- 
command and a careful observation of 
the wishes and requirements of those 
about me. 

I expected one of my own sex to an- 
swer my call, but it was a lady who 
entered the private parlor. She intro- 
duced herself as Mrs. Hunt, and her 
sons, my present pupils, were with her. 
Apparently I reached her standard. 
She engaged my services, offering tes- 
timonials of her husband’s position 
and character. 

‘* Allow me to ask,” she inquired 
politely, ‘‘how you do me the honor 
of accepting this charge? Each one 
of the gentlemen to whom you re- 
ferred me remarked that you could 
have a good appointment in any col- 
lege in the country.” 

‘*Madam,” I returned, ‘‘I am poor 
—my health is still delicate. My eye 
fell on your advertisement, and know- 
ing myself to be at present unequal to 
routine, it occurred to me that I might 
try teaching, since besides having oc- 
cupation, I should, in being a tutor, 
gain the comforts of a home.” 

‘*You have no home then ?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied. “I was or- 


phaned from my birth. I have never 
bad a home.” 

That comprised my personal expla- 
nations, and two weeks later I met her 
here, and took up the charge of the 
boys, both lads of energy, though a 
pair of cubs sadly needing licking into 
shape before their society can be a 
boon. 

You know, perhaps, the geography 
of this place. The Susquehanna is 
here one of the most picturesque of 
rivers, and Mr. Hunt's grounds, extend- 
ing over some twenty acres, have the 
stream for their boundary on three 
sides, thus making a charming little 
peninsula of the estate, which they 
call ‘‘Riverbend.” The house is 
stately, although the architecture com- 
bines the faults of every style; but 
money has been lavished to make it an 
agreeable residence, and nothing in the 
way of comfort or elegance is lack- 
ing. My employers are, in fact, mon- 
ied people. Mrs. Hunt’s private in- 
come is twenty thousand dollars, while 
her husband’s wealth is something too 
vast for any surmise of mine. He is 
the great Hunt, the broker, banker, 
railroad man—what not?—a man 
noted and notorious, as astute and 
shrewd as he is seemingly reckless, 
vulgar in mind, but at his will gifted 
with tact and knowledge of men be- 
yond any one it was ever my fortune to 
meet before. In public life he is full 
of bonhomie ; in private no words can 
express his insolent dogmatism. I sus- 
pect his habits are the reverse of do- 
mestic, for during my six months here 
he has spent but two weeks with his 
family. Furthermore, I suspect his 
wife prefers that he should be with 
her as little as social convenances per- 
mit. She is anxious to make her sons 
gentlemen; hence her exigence in de- 
manding breedingin theirtutor. They 
are smart boys, born for business men, 
and possessing few scholarly instincts, 
yet they study well, and I have suc- 
ceeded in adding a systematic energy 
to their native vigor, and hope much 
from their affectionate docility toward 
me. I donot, as you fancied, abhor 
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teaching; although I confess it is an 
employment which makes the punish- 
ment of Sisyphusno fable. Now, dear 
Holt, you cannot complain of the reti- 
cence of 
Yours truly, 
RoGeR F.oyp. 


Il. 
June 22. 

. « . You are importunate, dear 
Holt, when you tell me I have not yet 
been confidential with you. I have not 
described Mrs. Hunt, forsooth! About 
thirty-five, I should say—a large, 
handsome woman, with considerable 
enterprise in her look and manner, a 
good voice, and agreeable ways. I like 
her extremely, and respect her even 
beyond my liking. Why, born as she 
was a Vanderduynck, with not only 
family prestige, but enormous wealth, 
she should have married so unsuitably, 
might puzzle some people. She is a 
woman of remarkable abilities; in fact, 
she quite disturbs my traditions of the 
sex; for she is critically truthful, never 
exaggerates, and has an earnest mind, 
which cannot only receive great 
thoughis, but can balance, weigh, and 
adjust them for use. Until within a 
week I have seen her constantly; but 
the middle of June brought such a 
rush of visitors that I at once with- 
drew the boys to our own private quar- 
ters, out of the way of the gay people 
who throng halls, piazzas, and parlors. 
Among others Mrs. Hunt's stepmother, 
Mrs. Vanderduynck, is visiting her. 
Albert and John talked constantly be- 
fore her advent of ‘‘ grandmamma,” 
and I drove them in the pony carriage 
to meet her, expecting a venerable 
lady. It was a most absurd experience. 
At the station the boys rushed into the 
arms of a girlish-looking creature of 
certainly not more than twenty-two 
years, and then dragged me up to in- 
troduce me to ‘‘ grandmamma.” 

Mr. Vanderduynck, great man 
though he was called to the end of his 
life, probably lost his mind before. At 
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the age of sixty-eight, he married this 
little girl, whom he left a widow a year 
after, with one child. She is one 
of those women, Holt, who make us 
men thank God we are neither women 
nor marritd to one of them. She 
would be called deliciously pretty, I 
suppose, and possesses those eyes and 
that smile that stir the slumbering devil 
in us easily; a pleading voice and man- 
ner, and a running fire of impertinent 
nonsense always on her tongue. The 
pony carriage was for her, and the 
dog-cart had followed for her luggage ; 
but she ordered her maid and the 
nurse, who was holding her little girl 
asleep in her arms, into the phatton, 
and insisted upon going back in the 
dog-cart with us. I mounted her 
there, then bowed, and walked home 
across lots. It was a four-mile wal on 
a hot afternoon, but I felt it to be 
a cheap alternative to sitting beside 
this brilliant young woman for a half 
hour. She was on the piazza when I 
came up, and at sight of me started 
and ran toward me bareheaded like 
a little girl. 

“Mr. Floyd!” she cried, as I was 
striking off toward the side entrance. 
I went up to her, hat in hand, I fear 
my obeisance was a trifle satirical, for 
she colored crimson. ‘‘I am so sorry 
you had that long, -hot walk,” she 
went on in a low voice, and as if fright- 
ened, 

‘It was my choice, madam,” 1 
replied. 

‘* But why your choice ?” she asked, 
looking up with the open-eyed wonder 
of a child. ‘Did you dislike being 
in the wagon with me?’ Then, meet- 
ing my involuntary smile, she flushed 
again, ‘‘Oh,” said she, with a very 
grand air, ‘‘I have a bad habit of ask- 
ing questions. Allow me to express 
my regrets that I made you lose your 
drive”; and with a little bow she 
swept back to the house. 

Ifer coming was the signal for gay- 
eties to begin in the neighborhood, 
All her suitors followed her, and now 
fill the hotel by the river, and the own- 
ers of the villas for miles about vie 
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with each other in proffering enter- 
tainments. Mrs. Hunt entertains con- 
stantly, and nothing can exceed her 
courtesy to her sons’ tutor, I am 
regularly invited to all her parties, 
like her distinguished friend, and 
I decline with the same high cere- 
mony she extends to me. I rather 
enjoy the tumults from a _  dis- 
tance. A band plays frequently for 
the enjoyment of the guests. I fancy 
that Mrs. Vanderduynck sings. If she 
does, it is quite an unnecessary accom- 
plishment, for the rich widow is too 
frivolous—too adulated, of course, to 
really care for the great soul of music, 
and her numerous followers would 
worship her just the same without any 
gifts of nature, so wonderfully has for- 
tune endowed her. Think of it! she 
has uncontrolled possession of eighty 
thousand a year until her daughter 
marries, or is twenty-one, and after- 
ward she has the half during her life- 
time, with power to will two-thirds of 
it to suit herself at her death. Not an 
unpleasant investment for a marrying 
man, and I scarcely wonder at the 
throng of beaux who parsue her. She 
either affects or really feels an interest 
in Albert and John, and would like to 
draw them into her circle frequently, 
but Iemphatically forbid it. They will, 
only too soon, learn social lessons from 
a foolish woman, but I shall allow 
nothing of the sort as yet. Did I tell 
you Mrs. Vanderduynck has a little 
girl? Only this morning, about six 
o'clock, I was setting out toward the 
river for my ten-mile, before-breakfast 
row, when I met the child in the gar- 
den. She was playing with the dogs; 
and as I like children when they are 
free from mothers and nurses, I at once 
ren up toher. ‘‘ You love the dogs,” 
said I, ‘‘ Which one do you like best ?” 

The little maid glanced at me with 
grave brown eyes. ‘‘I love Ponto,” 
she returned, ‘‘ but I love my own lit- 
tle Dio best.” 

‘“‘Tell me about Dio,” I exclaimed, 
sitting down upon the bench, ‘and 
afterward I will tell you about two 
little monkeys I had in South America.” 
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‘*Tell me about the monkeys,” she 
cried imperiously, and approached and 
stood at my knee while I recounted 
various traits of our undeveloped rela- 
tions who still chatter and clamber and 
swing by their tails in the recesses of 
pathless forests. She was amused, and 
enthusiastically clambered upon my 
lap, quite assured of a generous wel- 
come, and sent away her nurse with 
a frown when she came up after her. 
But finally my watch showed me that 
it lacked but twenty minutes to lesson 
hour, and I summoned the attendant. 

**T shall tell my mamma of you,” 
said little Cora. ‘* When will you 
talk to me a great deal more ?” 

‘* Ask your mamma,” I replied, ‘‘ if 
you may go upon the river with me 
to-morrow morning at six o’clock, for 
I want to tell you about my parrot.” 

‘Oh, I will go. Mamma will say I 
may go,” she cried ecstatically, ‘* for 
I love you somuch—so much !” And, 
my boy, she put her little arms around 
me warmly and her lips to mine. I 
held her close a minute, then put her 
gently down. Am I not weak to tell 
you this? But caresses have been 
rare with me. I cannot remember my 
mother, and my uncle was a cold man, 
This child’s clinging arms and tender 
lips made me think a little about the 
exquisite side of life—the experience I 
have never known. I even had a 
spasm of sentiment as I walked toward 
the house—I positively was imbecile 
enough to say to myself, ‘‘Some day, 
please God, I will be married and will 
have just such a little daughter of my 
own.” 


Il. 
RIVERBEND, July 10. 

I am just getting back the impetu- 
ous strength of my old college days. I 
builded wiser than I knew when I ac- 
cepted this aimless sort of life for a 
year or two. My illness showed me 
the fatuity of working too hard and 
its futility. Suppose I spend two 
years here, and then, at thirty, go out 
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into practical life again. I shall have 
gained strength and interest; I shall 
scarcely have lost time, nor shall Ihave 
weakened my powers of application. 
But you, you sentimentalist, you tell 
me you are glad to see that I can love 
a child; that you desire nothing so 
much as to have me give my too self- 
sustained, too self-burdened heart into 
somebody else’s keeping. Who wants 
it? Men of opposite experiences and 
separate destinies from mine can talk 
of hearts and consolations. Still, do 
you remember our whilom philosopher, 
Burton, when he quotes from some 
book of curious lore, telling of a boy 
who was brought up by a monk never 
to hear of women, of whose existence 
he never dreamed until one day, when 
he was about eighteen, he met three 
young girls ina wood. On recovering 
from the vision he inquired what man- 
ner of things they were, and his pre- 
ceptor informed him they were fairies. 
A year after, when he was asked what 
was most beautiful of all he had hith- 
erto seen in the world, he replied 
without hesitation, ‘‘ The fairies that 
I saw last year in the wood.” 

Now, Holt, the most beautiful sight 
I have ever seen in the world I see now 
every morning at six o’clock. Mrs. 
Vanderduynck and her little girl come 
down to the river bank, and I put them 
in the boat and row them up to Black 
Rock and back before my half-past 
seven o’clock breakfast. It all happen- 
ed in this wise. I began by taking 
little Cora out. I carried her one morn- 
ing across the meadow in my arms to 
Water Lily pond, and we pulled our 
arms full of lilies; and then I let her 
sit on the side of the skiff, and dabble 
her little white feet in the water all the 
way home. This sort of thing went on 
for a week; then, four mornings ago, 
I found Mrs. Vanderduynck, the mam- 
ma, sitting on the bank with Cora on 
her lap, when I came out of the boat- 
house. She approached me timidly. 

Have I ever given you any idea of the 
rich widow ? She married at seventeen, 
and now, at twenty-two, is of course in 
the first prime of her beauty. She is 


tall, quite to my shoulder, but has a 
mignon way with her which makes her 
look small—in fact, when I have seen 
her in the house I have thought it 
owing to her skirts that she looked so 
grandly, for she wears them trailing 
after her like a court dame’s. In the 
boat she always appears in a white 
walking dress (made short enough to 
display the feet and ankles of a Canova’s 
Venus) and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat. She understands the art of dress: 
everything tellson her. I, who know 
as much about a woman’s appointments 
as a kangaroo, find myself noticing the 
set of ber gloves, the ruffles about her 
wrists, and the knot of silk at her 
throat. She has long sleepy brown 
eyes which always seem a shade too 
pensive and wistful for the laughing 
face; her forehead is low and broad, 
and golden hair waves and crisps off 
from it in a manner suggestive of art; 
but as I have seen her, on warm morn- 
ings, bare her hands and wet her hair 
and brow without other effect than 
making the gold curls more perfect 
than before, I suppose nature endowed 
her with this wonderful hair. Her 
complexion is pale, but there is no mo- 
notony to its clear pallor, for she is 
always flushing and paling. 

As I say, she came up to me timidly 
that first morning. ‘‘How do you 
do?” said she, putting out her hand. 
**T could not sleep, and when I heard 
Cora telling nurse that you were to 
take her rowing, I jumped up and 
dressed, and have come to implore 
you to let me be of the party.” 

‘*T am most honored,” I rejoined, 
kissing Cora; and then, handing 
them both into the boat, I pushed it 
off, jumped in, took off my coat, and 
struck out at once. Cora chattered 
madly as usual. I willed myself to be 
unconscious of the coquettish looking 
figure in the stern. I told the child 
stories. I laughed at her lisps. I 
finally let the boat drift while I took 
her on my lap to hear her repeat some 
French verses I had taught her the 
day before. I think Cora had a good 
time. Of her mamma’s enjoyment I 
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was not so certain; and when on our 
return she asked me if she might ac- 
company us next morning, I assented, 
feeling, I confess, a little ashamed of 
my churlishness in not addressing her; 
so when, the following day, she ex- 
claimed at some wild roses and con- 
volvuli by Black Rock, I leaped from 
the boat and secured them for her. 
What do women mean by blushing 
furiously at a small attention? I 
should fancy that a widow satiated 
with passionate homage might receive 
an ordinary civility like mine without 
quickened pulsation. To say I do not 
find this intercourse pleasant would 
be a pointless falsehood. Artificial 
coquette though she may be later in 
the day, Mrs. Vanderduynck is as fresh 
as dew-washed roses at six o’clock in 
the morning. . . . 


IV. 
RIVERBEND, July 15. 
I wave your letter, dear Holt. 


You consider me, then, in peril. My 
coolness is an artificial crust upon 
smouldering volcanic fires, is it, need- 
ing but a single convulsion to desolate 
my whole nature? What I lack is, 
you assure me, a rational attachment. 
You warn me to resist this woman as I 
resist the devil; for everything in our 
acquaintance conspires to rouse my 
imagination and to unchain passion. 
To add to the self-contempt your letter 
invoked, Mrs. Hunt just came in and 
interrupted me, and we had a peculiar 
interview. She entered the school- 
room, and in a friendly manner sat 
down here opposite me at the desk. 
She had a new study to propose for 
Albert; then, after a pause, said, 

“Mr. Floyd, will you be good 
enough to consider me a faithful, ad- 
miring, and attached friend while I 
speak to you ?” 

‘*You wish to say something to me 
for my own good,” I returned with a 
smile. 

**You are satirical,” said she with 
dignity; ‘‘but you do not guess my 
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respect for your character and acquire- 
ments, my real liking for you as a 
gentleman.” 

‘*Do not keep me in suspense,” I 
exclaimed. ‘*No words of yours will 
ever call forth a satirical response from 
me, Mrs, Hunt.” 

‘**IT do not want you,” she murmur- 
ed, leaning toward me and speaking 
earnestly, ‘‘to become the victim of a 
coguettish woman. Mrs. Vander- 
duynck is a thorough coquette, besides 
being very charming. Your early 
morning rows on the river with her 
are the theme of conversation among 
my guests, and you are called ‘ Mrs, 
Vanderduynck’s caprice.’ I admire 
you too much, Mr. Floyd, to be will- 
ing to have you in a false position. 
Besides, I look at the matter with the 
experience of a woman who knows 
the world, and I fear for your heart. 
What can prevent your falling despe- 
rately in love with this beautiful 
young creature ?” 

I sprang to my feet, and paced the 
floor for a few moments; then, master- 
ing my anger, I went back to her. 

‘*You are very good, Mrs. Hunt,” I 
said with apparent coolness, ‘‘ but your 
womanly love of romance has led you 
astray. Iam not given to sentiment. 
I am here as your sons’ tutor, and 
believe me, not a thought, not a wish 
beyond my position has ever found 
place in my mind. I owe it to you as 
my employer to assure you on this 
point. Your solicitude concerning me 
has arisen from a total misconception 
of mycharacter. As for the lady you 
have mentioned, if it is possible for me 
to surmise upon the laws that control 
gossip, her name will never be mention- 
ed in connection with my own in 
future.” She regarded me steadily. 

‘‘Pardon me,” said she, rising. 
‘* How can I ask you to forgive me ?”’ 

‘*T thank you deeply,” I returned, 
and bowed over her extended hand; 
then opened the door for her, and closed 
it behind her, returned to my desk to 
resume my letterto you. But that was 
four hours ago. It is now two o'clock, 
and my letter is not yet finished. 
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If you hear of anything in my line 
that opens congenial employment for 
me, will you be good enough to let me 
know at once. To think of my expos- 
ing this frank young girl (for she is no 
more) to the tattle and gossip of the 
people who have watched us from their 
lace-trimmed pillows, overwhelms me 
with shame and despondency; for a 
man’s remedy is not mine to give. I 
cannot protect her from the world’s 
laugh. Icannot— But something too 
much of this. 


V. 
WEDNESDAY, Mipniaur. t 
RIVERBEND, August 15. 

. « «+ Youdid not spare my feel- 
ings in your last letter, but until to- 
night I have laughed at your augury 
that the end is not yet between Mrs. 
Vanderduynck and myself. For since 
Mrs. Hunt’s conversation with me 
concerning the matter, I had not once 
looked into her face. My rowing was 
discontinued, and I took long walks 
instead. I passed her once on the 
lawn with a salute,and pretended deaf- 
ness when she spoke my name softly. 
It seemed unmanly, but what was I to 
do? She is too young, besides being 
too well placed in the world to indulge 
in friendships with shabby tutors. 
But perhaps she pities me—good God |! 
perhaps she pities me. I am five feet, 
eleven inches tall; my weight is one 
hundred and thirty-five. I have mus- 
cles which are recovering their native 
iron; nerves that are guiltless of a tre- 
mor; yet perhaps she pities me because 
Iam clever,and yet wear at times a fray- 
ed, white-seamed coat. I don’t pretend 
to understand women. I'll just tell you 
the story of this evening, and leave you, 
with your preternatural power of de- 
tecting motives, to discover what she 
means | 

The house seemed unusually still at 
six o'clock to-night. I was waiting 
for the boys to come in from their 
croquet, to ring for tea. I was tired 
and worn out with the heat, and felt 


an unreasonable petulance which of 
late frequently assailsme. I sat in my 
armchair, my hands clenched, my eyes 
closed, when suddenly something 
jumped on my knee. It was not the 
greyhound, but little Cora, whom I 
had not seen for three weeks. I took 
her to my breast with real pleasure. 
I stroked her fine soft hair like spun 
gold; she held up her face to be 
kissed, and I pressed my lips to the 
little rosebud mouth again and again. 
Tears came into my eyes; I suppose be- 
cause I had been feeling lonely. 

‘*Naughty Mr. Floyd,” she cried, 
clinging to me, ‘‘ why do you never take 
me in the boat any more? I love to 
go with you in the boat, and so does 
mamma! Mamma says Mr. Floyd is 
too clever and too proud to go on 
talking to silly children like her and 
me. Are you so proud, Mr. Floyd ?” 

‘“*No, dear,” I responded tamely. 
She jumped down, still holding my 
hand in her own. ‘‘Come,” said she; 
“come”; and she dragged me away 
unresistingly down the stairs to a little 
room off the library which Mrs. Hunt 
calls her boudoir. I had expected to 
see that lady, but it was Mrs. Vander- 
duyuck who rose from the sofa where 
she was sitting between the boys, and 
offered me her hand with drooping 
eyes and trembling lips. 

‘“‘T am going to have a tea-party,” 
said she shyly, in the softest voice, 
while I heid her hand: the daintiest 
trifle of a hand, Holt, satin to the 
touch, carved alabaster to the sight, 
and laden with rings. ‘‘I stayed at 
home from Judge Stone’s dinner- 
party,” she continued presently, draw- 
ing her fingers away when she found 
me apparently unwilling to release 
them. ‘‘Everybody is away except 
ourselves, Is it not nice?” 

‘* Delicious,” I returned, rather be- 
reft of reason, standing and watching 
her movements as she hovered over 
the tea table. 

‘* Sit down then,” said she laughing, 
‘Cand Cora and I will feed you and 
the boys.” 

Now, Holt, I stand in such mortal 
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terror of your condemnation that I am 
going to tell you the cunningness of 
the temptation which induced me to 
break my plighted bond never to speak 
to Mrs. Vanderduynck again. Imagine 
the time and the scene. Sunset. A 
small room luxuriously furnished in 
pale green silk, its French windows 
opening wide upon the terrace, a 
charming middle distance of flowery 
slopes, the river beyond, with its bor- 
der of weeping willows now swaying 
in the evening breeze. But all that 
was accessory; the riveting point of 
the picture was this: A lady fair and 
young bending over the tea table. 
She was dressed in what I have heard 
Mrs. Hunt call Nile green, a most ex- 
quisite tint; and in this toilette, soft- 
ened by delicate laces that trimmed 
and draped both waist and skirt, these 
impalpable web-like laces alone cov- 
ered neck and arms. A necklace of 
lustreless Roman gold, with innumera- 
ble little lockets attached to it, encir- 
cled the throat, and on her wrists were 
broad bands of the same workmanship, 
with little chains, or charms, or lock- 
ets attached—something that went 
tinkling and chiming among the tea- 
cups. [ wasin forit. I leaned back 
in my chair and watched her insatia- 
bly. ‘I had never before begun to re- 
alize her beauty. She treated me well, 
my boy. I drank innumerable cups of 
tea; I ate and allowed the boys to eat 
a variety of comestibles which I should 
condemn at a schoolroom meal. I lis- 
tened to her talk: it was charming, 
tender, and piquant in a breath. As 
she flew from one to the other of us 
with the cream jug or the sugar basin, 
she reminded me of a bird, with her 
incessant graceful motions, her air of 
intense interest. In fact, she invested 
each trifling service with a fascination 
which you require to feel in order to 
appreciate; for, develop it out of 
your own moral consciousness you can- 
not, you luckless old fellow! 

Once she was dropping sugar in my 
tea when the breloqgue of her bracelet 
chimed against my spoon. ‘‘ They are 
so troublesome,” she murmured, put- 
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ting her disengaged hand upon the 
chain. ‘‘ But then,” she added laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I suppose you wonder why I 
wear them since they are so trouble- 
some.” 

‘*No,” said I—‘‘ no. They take my 
fancy.” Our eyes met. Hers fell. 

‘* Is this equal to a lonely tea in the 
schoolroom ?” she asked softly. 

** Not in one way.” 

**In which way?” 

‘*T may desire to take tea like this 
to-morrow night. Now my schoolroom 
teas involve no afterthoughts, no re- 
grets.” 

‘*There is to be a ball to-morrow 
night,” said she soberly. ‘‘I shall 
sleep all the afternoon in order to feel 
fresh for it.” 

‘**T realize that this pleasure cannot 
be repeated,” I returned; ‘‘in fact, 
therein lies part ef its charm.” 

‘*You do not believe in recurring 
pleasures.” 

‘*This is a miracle, and miracles do 
not repeat themselves.” 

‘You are too clever for me, I sup- 
pose,” she said, with her peculiar, in- 
definable charm of sad eyes and laugh- 
ing lips; ‘‘ for I do not understand you. 
Tor instance, why did you give up 
your morning rows? Had they be- 
come insufferable after Cora and I 
robbed them of solitude ?” 

**Do not think it for a moment,” I 
cried impetuously; but then, remem- 
bering how my tongue might betray 
me, I remained silent. The servants 
removed the tea table, the children 
went back to their croquet, and we 
were left alone. The sun had gone 
down, the full moon hung in the East. 
It was so still that, as we stood to- 
gether in the open window, we could 
hear Roaring Brook three miles away. 
I had nothing to say, but much to feel. 
She was simple and unembarrassed in 
her manner, and talked quietly about 
Cora and my boys. ‘‘ Let us go down 
to the river bank,” said she finally; 
‘Cand then when we come back I will 
send Cora to bed, and if you like I 
will sing to you.” 

Iassented. She carelessly gathered 
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up her trailing skirts and walked down 
the path with her hand upon my arm. 
I had rarely been on the grounds at 
that hour, and their beauty astonished 
me. I said so. 

“What do you generally occupy 
yourself with in the evenings ?” she 
asked. ‘‘I often see a light in the 
schoolroom till past midnight.” 

‘*T write a great deal.” 

‘*Books? I know you have written 
one book. I have read it since I came 
here.” 

‘** That was praiseworthy of you, for 
you must have found it very dull. I 
am writing a book, but I do little 
about it at present. I write just now 
that I may make money.” 

‘* For what ?” she questioned timid- 
ly. ‘‘Are you goingto marry?” She 
blushed furiously, Holt, as she asked 
this. 

“Oh, no,” I replied with a half 
laugh; ‘‘I shall probably never marry. 
I am anxious to lay by two thousand 
dollars or so, that I may devote some 
time to my book in foreign cities. 
I cannot complete it here.” 

She looked a little weary, and we 
returned. She called Cora, kissed her 
good night, and sent her off with her 
nurse. The boys went docilely to the 
schoolroom for their hour of study 
before bedtime, and Mrs. Vander- 
duynck and I stood together again in 
the window. The moonlight lit the 
rose-bordered terraces now, and though 
the west was still golden, day was 
over. ‘*Shall we have lights?” she 
asked. 

‘*No,” I said, opening the piano; 
“lights would spoil this. Come and 
sing.” 

She sang for an hour. I resigned 
myself to the spell of her voice—not 
alone to that sirenic power, but to the 
pleasure of being close beside her. I 
was so near her that her dress touched 
my feet, and when she turned, the 
silks and laces fluttered across my 
knee. The music wound into my inmost 
soul and stole away its strength. I no 
longer felt loveless and lonely. My 
God! How could J, with the most 


beautiful woman in the world beside 
me—music in my ears whose sugges- 
tions made youth a pleasure, existence 
a thirst—a passion? But I smiled at 
myself within myself—a dreary smile 
full of cynicism; still it showed me I 
was not wholly a slave in thrall, though 
my blood ran quicker than usual in 
my veins, and my stoicism was sleep- 
ing somewhere, lulled by unexpected 
happiness. The clock struck ten at 
last, and I rose. ‘‘ Must you go?” 
she whispered. ‘‘We have had a 
pleasant evening, have we not ?” 

**We have indeed,” said I. ‘* You 
are used to pleasant evenings, but I— 
I never had such an evening before in 
my life.” Ispoke quite coolly, Timon; 
put no warmth into that speech of 
mine, for there was none init. I did 
not go quite then. It was so pleasant 
outside we strolled about the grounds 
once more, 


Tavrspay NIGHT, 2 o’clock. 

I went to bed last night, after writ- 
ing the foregoing, in a tumult of feel- 
ing, and slept little. I laughed at my 
quickened pulsations as I lay there in 
the dark, and gave myself a holiday 
from my task-mistress Reason for 
twenty-four hours of passicnate folly. 
They are not over yet; before they 
slip away I am going to look them 
once more in the face. Sitting by Eve- 
lyn’s side last night (she incidentaliy 
told me her name was Evelyn, and in 
ardent dreams one does not like to call 
his goddess by so long and grotesque 
a name as Mrs. Vanderduynck), I felt 
that man ismade to love. A thousand 
ardent impulses quickened me; they 
did not vanish with her presence, but 
haunted my sleep, and met me when I 
awoke this morning. Mrs. Hunt beg- 
ged a holiday for the boys, as her ball 
came off to-night, and the day was 
like a fé@te to them, as the house and 
grounds were under the arrangement 
of workmen and decorators. Mrs. 
Hunt had insisted that I should be 
present at the ball, and this morning I 
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formally accepted herinvitation. Hav- 
ing nothing to do, I unloosed my boat 
from her moorings, and determined to 
spend the day as the fit seized me. 
Why should I not enjoy a fool’s para- 
dise one day, since I felt the power to 
turn out the insurgent passion to-mor- 
row and reinstate reason in her do- 
main ? 

I came home toward dusk. The 
Chinese lanterns were all lighted as 
I came up from the river, and the 
supper-tent was a miracle of brilliance 
and tasteful decoration. I hastily 
gained my own room, rang for my tea, 
and read a novel for an hour in utter 
forgetfulness of my real life and its re- 
quirements. At half-past nine I dress- 
ed. As I drew on my gloves I was 
asinine enough to be glad that the 
figure in my glass was correct in out- 
line and style; and with the fire 
born of happy thoughts lighting up 
my face, I was even good looking. I 
was glad, asI say. The youth I had be- 
lieved for ever gone had returned with 
its enchanting demons to tempt me, 
and I wanted to be no withered Faust, 
but a Faust young and debonair. It 
neared half-past ten when I descended 
the stairs. The band was playing de- 
lirious waltzes that seemed the lan- 
guage of my own passionate longing. 
I found Mrs. Hunt in the little parlor 
off the long drawing-room. 

‘*T consider myself quite honored,” 
said she graciously. ‘‘ Had I the time 
I would ask you to walk through the 
rooms with me, but the people are not 
yet all here. You must speak to Mrs. 
Vanderduynck. She is in the other 
room dancing, I suppose.” 

I walked through the crowded halls, 
and entered the drawing-room. Iam 
not used to such assemblages, and for 
a quarter hour the foamy sea of 
gauzy dresses, white shoulders, float- 
ing curls, cavaliers in dress suits, and 
with courtly smiles on their mous- 
tached faces, dowagers in yellow lace 
and diamonds, surged about me with- 
out my gaining a sufficiently clear 
vision to see what I wasseecking. Half 
a dozen gentlemen moved on from the 


punch bowl in the hall and grouped 
together in the doorway, carelessly 
rattling on. 

‘Decatur is no end of spoons on 
her,” said one, in that clear and con- 
cise English which distinguishes fash- 
ionable young men. 

‘*That’s so,” remarked another, 
‘and he is taking his innings to-night 
apparently. I declare it’s too bad to 
see how she plays with him.” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” remarked a third. 
‘*It’s a fair fight. She knows that he 
is a notorious fortune-hunter, and she 
has a perfect right to despise such de- 
votion, She’s a good little creature at 
heart.” 

‘*She’s got on the pearls to-night !” 
interposed the first speaker. ‘‘ Jove, 
how they shine! Look at Winthrop ! 
What fools she makes of men !” 

‘* Nature was beforehand with her 
in Winthrop’s case. It’s my turn soon, 
Tom, I heard about her being sweet 
on Mrs, Hunt’s tutor. Is he here to- 
night ?” 

‘*Dunno. Seedy fellow, I suppose. 
Tutors always are. Rich women al- 
ways adore shabby fellows out at el- 
bows.” 

‘*La caprice d’une grande dame,” 
sneered somebody whom I longed to 
throttle, and then they all crossed over 
to Mrs. Vanderduynck, who had paused 
under the arch. She was superbly 
handsome. She was dressed in some 
black gauzy stuff, with silver lilies, 
embroidered, I suppose, all over it. 
She was in what social parlance de- 
nominates full dress: arms, neck, and 
shoulders were bare, and on bosom 
and wrists hung large, fair, lustrous 
pearls. The waltz had flushed her, 
and her eyes were dark, liquid, dan- 
gerous. Twenty men were grouped 
about her, and she was talking with a 
sort of electrical life and animation. I 
knew she was aware of my vicinity, 
for she had turned once to meet my 
eyes, but her own had drooped with 
sudden timidity. I felt no shyness; in 
fact, I felt an almost ungenerous de- 
sire to triumph once over these elegant 
young men who surrounded her with 
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incessant and graceful homage. [I left 
my position, took advantage of a tem- 
porary break in the circle, and edged 
my way so close to her that I could 
hold out my hand. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Vander- 
duynck,” said I, coolly meeting her 
pleased glance. ‘‘I have come to ask 
you for a waltz.” She flushed and 
smiled. 

“‘T had kept this for you,” she re- 
turned; ‘‘and though my book is so 
mixed up that I expect all my friends 
will cut me to-morrow, still this is de- 
cidedly yours, Mr. Floyd.” 

She nodded to the men about her and 
took my arm. ‘I was so afraid you 
were not coming down stairs,” she 
whispered, her face close to my shoul- 
der. ‘‘I have been watching for you 
for an hour.” 

Imerely looked down ather. Words 
seemed poor. 

**Do you really waltz?” she went 
on. ‘‘I suspect it was a ruse of yours 
to send those men away from me.” 

** Indeed I waltz,” said I. ‘‘I could 
never have dared otherwise to despoil 
you, for I know you love dancing.” 

The band commenced a sighing, de- 
licious strain. I put my arm about 
her, and we moved away together. The 
music changed all too soon for me, and 
a quadrille followed. ‘‘ Let us go up- 
on the piazza,” said my partner, ‘‘ for 
I am warm—so warm.” We passed 
through the open windows and joined 
the promenaders there. 

** How well you waltz!” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘I should never have suspect- 
ed you of such an accomplishment.” 

‘Even bears dance,” I rejoined, 
**but I should never have learned un- 
less a Spanish woman had insisted on 
teaching me in spite of myself.” 

She laughed peculiarly. ‘‘A Span- 
ish woman! Ah, thereby hangs a 
tale!” 

‘*Not a romantic one, Mrs. Vander- 
duynck. Some two years ago I was 
detained with a sick friend in the doc- 
tor’s house in Huannco, and the physi- 
cian’s wife—a little ugly woman of 
forty—was so fond of waltzing she in- 


sisted on my dancing two hours every 
evening with her.” I spoke coldly. I 
was too conscious of undue excitement, 
not to be afraid of unloosening my 
tongue; but a pause ensued which was 
bad for me. Her little hand was on 
my arm. Her bare shoulder touched 
my sleeve. She looked up at me and 
smiled | ‘Stay a moment,” said she, 
as we reached a distant, deserted corner 
of the piazza. ‘‘ Listen to the music ! 
Ah, how I love waltz music ! Those 
are the ‘ Blue Danube’ waltzes! Is it 
not a lovely ball? I never enjoyed 
one so much. Nothing fails me to- 
night. It is my birth night, did you 
know it ?” 

“cc No.” 

**Yes. I am twenty-three years old. 
Sometimes I feel old—very old—but 
to-night I feel young, with a long life 
of happiness before me. Look at the 
moonlight ! And do you smell the 
tuberoses ? Is it not beautiful?” She 
had uttered these words in a low whis- 
pering voice which thrilled me as it 
caressed my ear. I could not speak, 
for if I spoke, I should have told her 
what I had no wish to tell her. My 
silence apparently surprised her. ‘*I 
cannot understand you to-night,” said 
she. ‘‘Sometimes you seem to be my 
friend, but now, when I am so happy, 
you appear so indifferent—so cold.” 

‘* Indifferent, cold,” I echoed, and 
laughed a bitterlaugh. She drew back 
from me, slightly loosening her hand 
from my arm, and regarding me won- 
deringly. As she moved, by chance her 
fingers touched mine, I had too thor- 
oughly resigned myself to passion’s 
sway for the last twenty-four hours 
not to be its slave now. I caught her 
hand before it could leave mine, and 
pressed it to my breast; then covered 
it, and the delicate, braceleted wrist 
and rounding arm, with kisses. I con- 
fess my folly. It was a barbarous ac- 
tion. But she should have learned 
before this what such a man as I is 
made of. Her drawing-room adorers— 
men who have drained passion to its 
dregs—may languidly palter with such 
temptations. I could not, The moon- 
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light gleamed on the pearly shoulders 
and arms. I remembered our waltz. 
She called me cold when I was ardent- 
ly alive to each perfection of that ex- 
quisite face and form, and a second 
Prometheus, I determined to dare heav- 
en’s vengeance for such sacred fire. 
She was quite helpless, and trembled 
violently. 

‘‘TDo not accuse me of coldness, for, 
where you are concerned, I am just so 
cold and indifferent !” I muttered, re- 
leasing her at last. ‘‘I will take you 
back to the drawing-room. It is not 
safe for you to be out here alone with 
amadman.” Her sweet face was bent 
down upon her bosom; she looked as 
shy as a girl of sixteen. Had she 
found courage, I think she would have 
spoken, but her lips were too tremu- 
lous to form the words which I saw 
fluttering there. I sighed. I must 
have kissed her lips had I stood there 
longer, Holt, for there was timid but 
eloquent passion in her whole mien, 
But I took the little hand, put it on 
my arm, and led her back along the 
piazzas to the parlors, where I left her 
standing under the arch where I first 
found her. That was an hour and a 
half ago, myfriend. The band is play- 
ing the ‘Blue Danube’ waltzes again 
down stairs. 


VI. 
RrverBeND, August 30. 

Your letter, in answer to my con- 
fession of accursed folly, was a sensible 
one, Holt, and a logical one too. But 
talk to me no more of a wife—of a 
fireside—of sweet home joys. Speak 
rather of effort and the results of effort. 
Undoubtedly it is pleasant to be free 
to introduce romance into one’s life; 
but I am not one of those men born to 
tread on roses, 

But I will confess this much, Holt. 
Were Evelyn poor and obscure, she 
should have been taken to my heart 
for ever that night of the ball. Ido 
not suppose that mine is a character 
formed to make many wemen happy, 
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yet I could make her happy. I am 
not a visionary fool, yet I know I could 
make her happy. But she has eighty 
thousand a year, Holt, and I—I at my 
best can make about three thousand. 
A gulf divides us. It is now improb- 
able that I should ever see her again. 
She has gone to Newport, and the boys 
tell me she sails for Europe in October. 
Be it so. 

You wished me to tell you the sequel 
to the night of the ball. Did you not 
then understand that that was the final 
close—that further evolvements were 
rendered impossible by the fact that 
when I went to bed that night I had 
turned my back upon the allurement 
that was emasculating me? I rose be- 
times next day. I knew the boys would 
be peevish and fretful after their late 
hours and their unaccustomed indulg- 
ence at supper. Accordingly, to turn 
their thoughts I proposed an excursion 
to the quarry, and took them five miles 
to see the curious geological formations 
lately exposed there, of which I have 
already sent you an account. I found 
an invitation from Mrs. Hunt to take tea 
with herself and Mrs. Vanderduynck, 
on my return, but I sent a courteous 
refusal. Next morning the boys and 
I grappled with study in good earnest, 
and for the next five days I scarcely 
left the schoolroom until dusk. One 
afternoon, as I was setting copies for 
Albert, I discovered that one of my 
sleeve buttons had vanished, and re- 
membered at once that I had heard 
something fall as I crossed the terrace 
after going to the garden to pick fruit 
at luncheon; so accordingly I dis- 
patched John to search for it. As he 
went out, he opened the door upon 
Mrs. Vanderduynck, who had, I fancy, 
been standing outside waiting for 
courage to knock. She now entered 
timidly,and addressed me without rais- 
ing her eyes to my face, asking if the 
boys could drive with her to O ; 

“T have no objection,” I returned, 
going on with my writing. ‘‘ When 
do you wish to set out ?” 

‘*T ordered the ponies at three 
o’clock,” said she. 
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“Go then, Albert,” I remarked, 
‘“‘and tell John that I will find my 
stud myself, and then both of you get 
into your best clothes as speedily as 
possible.” Albert leaped out of the 
room, rejoiced to get rid of his writing 
lesson. I was vis-d-vis with Mrs, Van- 
derduynck. 

** Have you lost your sieeve button ? 
she asked, breaking a stiff silence. 

‘* Yes,” said I; ‘‘ my cuffs are rather 
worn by washing, and the button- 
holes are too large”; and I matter-of- 
factly held them up for her inspection. 

‘*Let me mend them for you,” she 
exclaimed laughing. ‘‘I will run and 
get my workbasket.”” And she left 
the room without giving me an oppor- 
tunity to speak, returning in about 
three minutes, and at once came up to 
me with her thimble on her finger and 
a threaded needle in her hands. I, not 
to be outdone in artlessness, held out 
my wrist to her. She mended the 
place skilfully. I was restless under 
her presence, yet betrayed nothing. 
We were quite silent. I looked out 
of the window, having glanced but 
once at the little fingers so near mine, 
and tried not to shiver when now and 
then they touched each other. 

‘*There,” she cried finally; ‘‘ that is 
better!” 

** Yes,” said I; ‘‘ that is much better, 
and besides that it was very good of 
you to take so much trouble.” 

‘*T like trouble for my friends,” she 
murmured coyly. 

‘* And we are friends ?” 

‘*T had hoped so, Mr. Floyd,” she 
answered very softly, looking up with 
wistful eyes, ‘‘ but you take small ac- 
count of my friendship. It is I who 
am not your equal. It is a condescen- 
sion for you to be my friend.” 

‘*Do not exaggerate,” I said, exact- 
ly as I speak to the boys when they 
are too highflown. ‘‘I dare say that 
in the kingdom of heaven we may be 
equals, but certainly nothing can be 
more different than our spheres on 
earth.” 

‘¢The horses are at the door,” she 
said, with assumed calmness, ‘‘ and I 
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hear the boys coming down stairs. I 
wish you a very good afternoon, Mr. 
Floyd.” 

She left me. When the blood she 
had sent surging to my heart stopped 
beating so violently, I went out and 
found my sleeve-link. 

The boys came back each with a 
pale face and a headache, and finally 
confessed that they had gorged un- 
checked at a confectioner’s where their 
‘* orandmamma ” had given them per- 
mission to eat whatever they fancied 
while she drove about ail alone, for 
she had been very silent and sad all 
the way; ‘‘ Not jolly like grandmamma 
at all, you know,” Albert added in- 
dignantly. Mrs. Hunt came into the 
schoolroom herself next morning to 
ask me to dine with her at five o’clock, 
and when 1 refused, she asked if I had 
had reason to be offended either with 
herself or Mrs. Vanderduynck. ‘* Cer- 
tainly not,” I returned. 

‘*Why then do you refuse all invi- 
tations to meet either of us?” she pur- 
sued with a keen glance. I returned 
her look with a half-smile, and was 
silent. She came up to my desk and 
put her hand on my orm. ‘Mr. 
Floyd,” said she softly, ‘‘I once told 
you that my stepmother was a co- 
auette. I wronged her in saying so, 
I think now that she is not only no co- 
quette, but that she is one of the most 
frank and warm-hearted of women.” 

‘*T quite agree with you,” I returned 
coolly. ‘I never considered Mrs. 
Vanderduynck the least of a coquette.” 
Mrs. Hunt laughed. 

‘* Come and take tea with us to-night 
at eight o’clock,” said she good-na- 
turedly. ‘‘I shall accept no refusal, I 
insist upon your joining us in the bou- 
doir after you are through with the 
boys.” I assented of course, and in 
the evening met the ladies in the little 
room off the library. Little Cora sat 
beside me while I drank my tea, and 
finally dropped off to sleep, her head 
against my knees, her arms clasping 
my legs. The conversation, although 
conventional, was sufficiently interest- 
ing, as we were discussing some new 
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books. Mrs. Vanderduynck said little, 
but looked more lovely than ever. 
She was in black, with some shining 
gauzy white overdress, and her golden 
hair was bound in a Grecian knot. 
She wore not a single ribbon or jewel 
—in her hand she held a rose which 
she played with incessantly, and with 
her fitful color and her drooping eyes 
and modest manner, she looked barely 
sixteen. After a time she went into 
the next room, and sitting down to 
the piano, she sang in a soft low voice. 
I think all the airs she chose were 
adieux. Little Cora slept on. I felt 
dreary, Holt, dreary. Mrs. Hunt was 
tranquil and gracious, and took up 
some work when the tea things were 
removed. 

**Don’t trouble yourself with the 
child,” said she. ‘*Go in and hear 
Mrs. Vanderduynck sing.” 

** Thanks,” I returned. ‘‘I can hear 
her with perfect distinctness here.” 
Mrs. Hunt began talking about the 
young people who had been staying 
with her—told about the flirtations 
which had culminated in engagements 
beneath her roof. 

‘* Apropos,” said she, ‘I have a sus- 
picion that you are engaged to be mar- 
ried, Mr. Floyd.” 

** Not at all,” I replied, meeting her 
keen glance calmly. ‘‘Oa the con- 
trary, I have never yet asked a woman 
to marry me.” 

‘**But you wish to marry ultimate- 
ly,” she suggested. The music ceased. 
I could see the slender yet voluptuous 
outline of the white-draped figure 
posed in a listening attitude. 

‘*IT may many years hence,” I re- 
turned phlegmatically, ‘‘ provided I 
find the wife I need.” 

‘* What would she be? Some mira- 
cle of beauty doubtless.” 

‘*Quite the reverse. I fancy she 
would be plain. I should choose a 
woman who would be my companion 
in a laborious life; who could, if need 
be, follow me into the wilderness, 
cook my food, endure fatigue, think 
little of herself, but much of me, be 
cheerful under hardships, and able to 
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inspire my depressed soul with cour. 
age and serenity.” 

‘*You are right,” interposed Mrs. 
Hunt laughing. ‘‘The wife you de- 
scribe must needs be plain; she ag 

‘* But it is too much to ask any wo- 
man,” said I with a half laugh ; ‘‘ hence 
I expect to go through life alone. I 
doubt my capacity for loving a plain 
woman. As for a beautiful one whom 
I did love, I should prefer that she 
should be more fittingly enshrined 
than in the life of a man like me, who 
is not only poor, but will always be 
poor—whose profession denies him 
emolument.” 

‘*A clever man like yourself, Mr. 
Floyd,” said Mrs. Hunt in the plea- 
sant tone of a woman who wishes to 
stroke you the right way —‘‘ a man like 
yourself, of good family, of personal 
accomplishments, high culture, and in 
your way rare ability, ought not al- 
ways to be poor. You should marry 
a rich woman whose money would en- 
able you to devote your life to scien- 
tific research and pursuits which help 
on the cause of humanity.” 

I looked up, and saw Mrs. Vander- 
duynck’s pale face and gleaming eyes. 
Little Cora had awakened. I took her 
in my arms and pressed my lips to 
hers. I did not ask myself whence 
came the passion which fevered the 
caress. All this before I answered. 

‘‘Mrs. Hunt, my wife must take 
everything from me. I could accept 
nothing but herself from a woman.” 

‘*Yet if you loved a rich woman— 
what then ?” 

‘*My passions wait upon my will,” 
said I, rising. ‘‘ Marry a rich woman 
I could not and would not.” I carried 
Cora to her mother’s side. ‘‘I under- 
stand you leave for Newport to-mor- 
row, Mrs. Vanderduynck,” I went on, 
looking anywhere except into her face, 
‘*and I will bid you good-by, with the 
hope that you may enjoy your visit.” 
She said nothing; did not even lift her 
hand toward me from her lap, where 
it lay clasping the other. I took it 
gently in my own. It was tremulous 
and cold. I did not press it, merely 
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touched it; then I clasped Cora in my 
arms again and strained her to my 
breast. 

That was the end, Holt. I did not 
look up next morning when the car- 
riage rolled past the schoolroom win- 
dow where I was sitting. 


Vil. 
RIVERBEND, October 27. 

I was in New York four days last 
week, dear Holt, and was sorry to 
learn that you were in Washington. 
Had you been in town I should have 
presented you to the woman I am to 
marry some three months from now. 
She is anxious to meet you, and will 
herself ask you for all the letters I have 
written you concerning her; so, my 
boy, if you think my wife will quarrel 
with me for them, I advise you to read 
them well before that time comes. I 
confess that I feel a trifle shy about 
telling even you of the change in my 
life. For a change it is, radical and 
entire, and I had, moreover, committed 
myself to a contrary course. 

After Mrs. Vanderduynck went to 
Newport I gave myself up to study. 
I was sick of theorizing; I needed 
facts. I took up the Russian lan- 
guage, and refreshed myself by re- 
viewing my mathematics. The house 
was dull. Mrs. Hunt went to the 
White Sulphur Springs, and the boys 
and I had the place to ourselves 
except for a week, when Mr. Hunt 
brought a set of choice convives to 
rouse the echoes night after night, and 
lame the horses by day. When we 
were again alone I used to wander 
aimlessly about the deserted rooms. It 
was a foolish practise, for it made my 
stifled passion almost burst its prison, 
in its frenzied efforts for liberty, when 
I went into the little parlor where I 
had last seen Evelyn. 

Late in September Mrs. Hunt re- 
turned. She looked at me curiously. 
Thad changed, she remarked. ‘How 
so?” I demanded. She could not 
tell, She had been in Newport for a 
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week, she went on to say, visiting 
Mrs. Vanderduynck in her pretty sea- 
side cottage. Poor thing, she was so 
ill!” ‘nl? I ejaculated. 

‘**Yes,” said Mrs. Hunt, meeting 
my startled glance coldly. ‘‘I think 
she is just in that state of health when 
it is quite easy for a young woman to 
die of some disease for which heredi- 
tary traits have predisposed her.” 

‘* What has put her in that state of 
health?” I inquired gravely. ‘‘ She 
seemed thoroughly well when she was 
here.” Mrs. Hunt played with her 
bracelets, but said nothing. 

‘*She sails for Europe on the 20th,” 
she resumed after a pause, ‘‘and will 
spend the winter at Nice with my sis- 
ter.” LIasked no more. Mrs. Hunt’s 
words and manner haunted me. I[ 
wished that she had been more expli- 
cit, for absolutely the impression she 
had left upon my mind was that my 
darling was suffering on my account. 
What a bond slave a man is, Holt, so 
soon as he leaves the domain of incon- 
testable facts, and goes to wondering, 
hoping, fearing. I could not sleep 
nowadays unless I tired myself out by 
violent exercise. If I took my pen to 
write, no train of thought could hold 
ine from drifting into revery. Evelyn 
pursued me in fancy. I had a vague, 
diffused, melancholy feeling about my 
heart constantly ; in fact, I was a con- 
founded spooney. I did not dream of 
seeing her again, for the boys had 
showed me the handsome presents she 
had sent with a farewell letter. 

Time passes, even for infatuated 
idiots, and presently it was the 16th 
of October, and Evelyn was to sail on 
Saturday. Mrs. Hunt came into the 
schoolroom one afternoon with a tele- 
gram in her hand. ‘Mr. Floyd,” 
said she, ‘‘would you mind driving 
over to the station to meet Mrs. Van- 
derduynck? I have a dispatch saying 
that she will be here at 3:25. The 
men are all busy, and I scarcely dare 
to trust the boys.” , 

‘I thought Mrs. Vanderduynck 
was on the point of sailing for Eu- 
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‘*So she is,” returned Mrs. Hunt, 
‘*but she comes up for a night to bid 
me good-by. Will you go?” 

‘*Certainly,” I assured her, ‘‘and I 
will take the boys in the brett. They 
are good boys to-day, and deserve a 
treat.” 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better to go alone 
in the phaéton,” suggested Mrs. Hunt 
softly. Idissented drily, and present- 
ly was driving to the station with the 
boys crowded on the front seat with 
me. We met Mrs. Vanderduynck. 
I was more than composed; I was ap- 
parently ossified. I took her bags, 
offered my arm to her, put her in the 
carriage with Albert next to her, and 
then John and I mounted in front, 
and we set off home. I was driven 
by demons that night. No sooner 
had we reached the house than, after 
handing her from the brett, I gave 
the reins to the groom, and set off on 
a long walk over to see Prof. Walker 
and his new fossils just brought from 
the West, and did not return until 
eleven. I entered quietly, intending 
to go up stairs at once, but Mrs. Hunt 
came out of the drawing-room, and 
called me in. Mrs. Vanderduynck 
was sitting by the table, and the lamp 
screen completely shaded her face; 
but as the light fell on her hands 
crossed in her lap, I saw that they 
were thin, and that the poor little 
wrists seemed a third smaller than 
they had been in the summer. I sat 
down at once, and began to talk 
about Walker’s fossils. I was master 
of the occasion. Neither woman 
dared oppose me. I congratulated 
Mrs. Vanderduynck upon her plans 
for a gay European winter. I told 
Mrs. Hunt I had seized that opportu- 
nity for my twelve-mile walk to the 
Professor’s because I knew that the 
two ladies would have a thousand 
things to say to each other, and that 
I should be in the way; then, rising, 
I declared myself tired and hungry, 
and added that I was going to ask 
Thomas for a biscuit and a glass of 
wine; and I left the room, going up 
stairs presently, humming a tune as I 
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followed the butler as he carried a 
tray of refreshments I never thought 
of touching to the schoolroom, Al- 
bert and John did not want to have 
lessons next morning because grand- 
mamma was going away at twelve 
o’clock; but I told them that if their 
mamma or grandmamma had wished 
it, they would have asked a holiday 
for them. So the lads docilely went 
to work, and the morning progressed 
as usual. 

At half-past ten a knock came 
at the schoolroom door, and the 
servant said that Mrs. Vanderduynck 
asked if the boys might come to her 
room for half an hour. ‘‘ My respects 
to Mrs. Vanderduynck,” I returned, 
‘and will she not come to the school- 
room to see the boys? They want to 
show her their new desks.” I wanted 
to see her, Holt, but I wished to see 
her protected by my pupils, who 
would rob the situation of embarrass- 
ment for me at least. She entered 
timidly. She was dressed in a dark 
blue travelling dress, and its simple 
cut made her figure look very slight, 
while her face seemed thinner and 
paler than of old. She spoke to me 
respectfully, but did not look at me. 
Her whole manner was very gentle, 
but very dignified. She went up to 
the boys’ desks, and sitting down, 
held each by the hand while she talk- 
ed tothem. This was the last then, I 
thought within myself drearily. In 
an hour she would be gone, and I 
should never see her again. I opened 
my books, and turned the leaves while 
the group across the room prattled on. 
She was telling about Cora, whom she 
had left behind her in New York. 
‘*T am sorry you did not bring my 
little friend,” said I, interrupting 
presently. She turned and looked at 
me, and our eyes met. She tried to 
speak, but could say nothing, and 
blushed painfully. My heart beat so 
fast it almost stifled me; but I crosséd 
the room. ‘‘ Boys,’ said I authorita- 
tively, ‘‘I wish to speak to Mrs. Van- 
derduynck a moment. Go out on the 
lawn, and stay until I call you in.” 
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They obeyed, open-eyed: Albert with 
his tongue thrust in his cheek, each 
scenting the meaning of the situation. 
Mrs. Vanderduynck was very white 
and trembling as I went to her and 
took her hand. 

‘“‘T have something to say to you,” 
said I, fixing my eyes on her face and 
compelling her to meet my glance. 
‘*Perhaps it would be better for me to 
continue silent; but I am only a man, 
Evelyn, and I cannot meet such a look 
as you gave me then and not speak. 
I love you; I love you better, far bet- 
ter than anything else in the world. 
I never loved a woman before, and I 
never can again. Were you poor and 
obscure like me, it would be the hap- 
piness of my life to offer you my ser- 
vice—to win you for my wife if I could ; 
to work for you, and to carry you 
through the world without your feel- 
ing a care or pain. But now ”—I 
paused. Warm delicious color had 
vivified her face, and in her eyes 
shone pure content. 

‘*But now ?” she whispered softly, 
putting both her hands in mine. I 
flung them from me, for in their touch 
lurked al! the magnetism which can 
rob a man of self control. I felt weak 
—weak as water. I went over to my 
desk, sat down, and leaned my head 
upon my hands. 

‘* But now ?” she said again. 

‘*But now,” I resumed in a stifled 
voice, ‘‘how can I ask you to marry 
me? It seems a baseness for me to 
try to win you when I have so little to 
give vou.” 

She was close beside me now. ‘‘ For- 
get my wealth,” she said simply. 
‘*Forget your pride. Look up a mo- 
ment.” I looked up. She put her 
arms about my neck, her cheek to 
mine, her lips were at my ear. ‘I 
love you,” she whispered. ‘‘I love 
you so dearly, Mr. Floyd.” 

Heaven had come down to me, 
Holt, and I accepted heaven. 

Half an hour afterward we were 
still at my desk. I was in my chair, 
but she was on my knees, the sweetest, 
frankest, loveliest child in existence. 
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‘* Suppose I had not come yesterday,” 
she was saying. 

‘*Suppose nothing,” I returned, 
‘‘ which can make me out the wretch- 
edest man in existence. I believe in 
fate.” 

And so I do. I believe just now 
that the world was made just for Eve- 
lyn and me to live in; that the flow- 
ers bloom for our sakes; that the moon 
shines for us; that the stars move in 
their courses to guide my darling 
across the deep seas. 

She told me all about herself: how, 
when she was seventeen, her father 
had wished her to marry Mr. Vander- 
duynck, who had offered himself to 
her; how she had refused, until a 
month later her father lay dying, a 
broken-hearted bankrupt, and had told 
her he should not rest in his grave un- 
less he left her with a protector. She 
spoke of her brief married life; of her 
dejection and apathy in being bound 
to a man who loved her madly, but 
who failed to inspire anything but a 
gentle commiseration in her heart and 
a self-horror that she could not re- 
spond to his devotion with anything 
more than childlike docility; of her 
child’s birth when she was not yet 
eighteen ; of her husband’s death 
shortly after; then her three awful 
years of seclusion, when she was haunt- 
ed in her loneliness by the thought 
that she had failed in a wife’s duty by 
not loving her husband. At last she 
told of her going back into the world 
again, where she was besieged by every 
form of flattery and homage; how she 
easily read the meaning of the men 
who wanted her money; of how lonely 
she felt still; of how little she cared 
for all the gifts fortune had so lavishly 
bestowed on her; and then she whis- 
pered of her meeting me! However 
undeserving you may be, Holt, I hope 
you will some time know the exquisite 
flattery of hearing from the lips of the 
woman you love that you seemed to 
her from the first sight all that she 
most longed for in the world. But I 
shall never tell the rest of what my 
dear child told me during our three 
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hours’ talk. Her train had been gone 
an hour before either of us thought 
about it. Then, as we looked at our 
watches, she laughed and blushed. 
**T will goto town with you myself by 
the early train to-morrow,” said I then. 
‘But tell me, Evelyn, about your 
health. You have grown pale and 
thin, rosy though you may be now.” 
She clung to me shyly. 

‘¢T was so unhappy,” she whispered ; 
‘‘nothing seemed to me worth living 
for when you told me you would not 
marry a rich woman. I wanted to 
fling my wealth away as I once flung 
those cameo studs. Do you remember, 
Roger? I could not sleep, I could not 
eat. I hoped I should die, I was so 
tired of everything !” 

You won’t know what my answer 
was to that, Holt. ‘*I shall be well 
now,” she observed presently. 

Mrs. Hunt came in just as we were 
blushing at the thought of going down 
stairs together. 

‘*T came to inquire,*’ said she smil- 
ing, ‘‘if I might have the boys to go 
over to with me. Since you 
ordered them to the lawn they sit 
there on the bench like two Casabi- 
ancas, and tell me they cannot stir till 
you give them leave.” 

** Give all the world a holiday, dear 
Mrs. Hunt,’ cried I. ‘* Guess what has 
happened !” 

‘*T know,” said she kindly, ‘and it 
is the most sensible thing for your- 
selves, as it is the pleasantest thing for 
me.” She kissed Evelyn warmly, then 
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gave me her hand, which I carried to 
my lips. ‘* Suppose you come to lunch- 
eon now,” she continued with her per- 
fect tact, ‘‘and then, Mr. Floyd, don’t 
you want the phatton for a drive? By 
the time you come home you will be 
ready to talk your plans over with me 
in my dressing room.” 

We lunched ; then I drove Evelyn to 
the lake, and we strolled around un- 
til it was within an hour of dinner- 
time. The servants stared and grinned 
when we came back, and the boys ex- 
ploded with laughter in the alcove as 
I went up stairs. Truly, Holt, a man 
needs to be pretty wellin love to endure 
the tame-bear feeling he has when 
first engaged. But although I caught 
myself smiling idiotically at times, I 
rather enjoyed it, particularly Evelyn’s 
singing in the evening and the little 
talk we had together on the sofa before 
she went toher pillow. I brought her 
to town next day: she stopped at the 
‘*Brevoort”’ and I at the ‘‘ Everett,” 
that our secret might not be known to 
the world. 

Saturday she and Cora sailed. She 
did not want to go, nor did I wish her 
to cross the ocean without me; but it 
was decided to be better on all ac- 
counts that she should join Mrs. Win- 
slow in Nice, where I shall go in Janu- 
ary, at which time we shall be married, 
then to settle down quietly at once in 
Paris. Cora likes me extremely for a 
papa, she affirms: almost better than 
mamma, for mamma is a woman, and 
she prefers men. . 


Rocer Fioyp. 
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HE battle of Bull Run, while un- 
doubtedly a military disaster to 

the Union cause, estimated by the local 
results of the battlefield, was turned 
to good account by the unusual de- 
mand made upon the patriotism and 
courage of the North when the people 
of that section saw the capital of the 
nation threatened and in danger of cap- 
ture. While defeat was accepted, not 
without startling surprise, but with 
stern resolves to greater efforts in the 
future, and a determination upon the 
part of the loyal masses of the North 
to place unlimited resources of men 
and money under the control of the 
President to retrieve the nation’s dis- 
aster, yet the endeavor was made and 
often repeated upon the part of the 
press to discover some cause near the 
correct one to which to attribute the 
unfortunate termination of the battle 
of Bull Run. It is not necessary to 
allude to the various reasons which a 
proud but uninformed people, stung 
to the quick by the resentment and dis- 
appointment produced by an unexpect- 
ed but overwhelming defeat, brought 
forward as if to palliate or lessen the 
reverse which the national arms had 
suffered. One reason or cause for 
defeat, given immediately after the 
battle and obtaining more or less cre- 
dence, may be alluded to as illustrating 
how quickly the public grasp at and 
accept as true reckless and irresponsi- 
ble statements affecting its official 
servants. It was published throughout 
the length and breadth of the land 
that the Federal commander, General 
McDowell, had in reality lost the battle, 
after first winning a substantial vic- 
tory, owing to drunkenness. Now it 
was true that the officer commanding 
the reserves at and near Centreville 
was charged with the crime of drunk- 
enness during the battle by one of his 
subordinates; but whether this charge 
was true or not, the part taken by the 


accused officer in the battle of Bull 
Run did not materially affect the main 
result of the battle, nor were the ope- 
rations of his command, defined and 
previously marked out by orders from 
superior authority, affected to any 
important degree by the condition on 
that day of the commander of the re- 
serves. General McDowell rested for 
a long time thereafter, owing to the 
persistent accusations of portions of 
the public press, under the charge of 
having allowed a victory to slip from 
his grasp by his love for and immod- 
erate use on that momentous day of 
strong drink. 

Unfortunately for the originators of 
this charge, they have accused a man 
whose whole life to this day has been 
a standing contradiction to such an im- 
putation. I have had frequent occasion 
to learn, through a personal acquain- 
tance embracing many years, that the 
distinguished officer at whose door the 
cruel and groundless charge of drunk- 
enness was laid has led a life of ri- 
gid sobriety and abstemiousness, and 
that he has always practised the rule of 
total abstinence from the use of all 
wines and spirituous liquors, refusing 
even the luxury of a cup of tea or coffee. 
It gives me pleasure to record in 
these pages an example which stands 
unsurpassed either in or out of the 
American Army, and one which, if more 
generally followed, not only in the 
army, but in all professions, would save 
to the public service and to private 
occupations some of the bright intel- 
lects which otherwise are soon squan- 
dered and destroyed. 

The arrival upon the battlefield, at 
the critical point of the engagement, of 
reinforcements for the enemy, with the 
onslaught of the latter from an unex- 
pected direction at a moment when the 
Union forces were driving their oppo- 
nents from the field in disorder, and 
when General McDowell was about to 
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witness the successful realization of 
his skilfully laid plan of battle, has 
been shown in a former chapter to 
have been the cause which brought 
about the Federal defeat at Bull Run. 
The battle was fought, however, under 
many adverse circumstances. The 
movement itself was a premature one, 
made largely in response to a popular 
clamor against which the authorities 
at Washington were unable to success- 
fully contend. It was unfortunate, 
also, that the term of service of many 
of General McDowell’s regiments was 
about to expire, a fact which in some 
cases rendered the men disinclined to 
engage in serious hostilities against 
the enemy. The most marked in- 
stances of this kind were those of the 
Fourth Pennsylvania volunteer infan- 
try and a battery of New York volun- 
teer artillery belonging to the Eighth 
regiment of militia. The terms of 
service of these organizations expired 
on the eve of the battle. General 
McDowell addressed a written request 
to the officers of the Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, urging them to remain until 
after the battle. The Secretary of 
War, Hon. Simon Cameron, who was 
present at the time, personally ap- 
pealed to the members of the New 
York battery to remain but five days 
longer. Both organizations were deaf 
to these appeals to their patriotism, 
and insisted that their discharges 
should be granted them. This was 
done, and on the day of battle the 
Fourth Pennsylvania volunteers and 
the battery of volunteer artillery of 
the New York Eighth militia saw their 
comrades of the Army advance to the 
attack of their common enemy, while 
they, in the language of General 
McDowell, moved to the rear to the 
sound of the enemy’s cannon. 

It is interesting to note the names 
of officers of both contending armies 
who were present at the battle of Bull 
Run, snd who afterward achieved 
more or less distinction and exercised 
important commands in later years of 
the war. On the Union side there 
were McDowell, Hunter, Heintzelman, 
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Burnside, Howard, Keyes, Franklin, 
Schenck, Wilcox, Gorman, Blenker, 
Ward, Richardson, Andrew Porter, 
Terry, Slocum, Wadsworth, Sykes, 
Barry, Hunt, Fry, Averill, Innes Palm- 
er, Wheaton, Barnard, Abbot, Webb, 
Griffin, Ricketts, Ayres, Baird, 
Wright, Whipple, and Richard Arnold. 

Of those officers who were present 
at the battle of Bull Run, McDowell 
was the only one who held a rank 
above that of field officer, he being a 
brigadier-general. Sixteen held the 
rank of colonel, one that of lieutenant- 
colonel, six that of major, five that of 
captain, and eight the rank of lieuten- 
ant. Nearly all were advanced in 
time to the rank of major-general, 
more than half the number were ap- 
pointed subsequently to the command 
of armies, corps, or departments, while 
but few held positions below that of 
division commander. Among the col- 
onels of regiments at Bull Run was W. 
T. Sherman, now General of the Army 
of the United States. Of the present 
three major-generals of the regular 
Army, one was the commander of the 
Union forces on that day; and of the 
six brigadier-generals now in the line 
of the regular Army, two, Howard and 
Terry, were colonels of volunteer regi- 
ments at the battle of July 21. 

Upon the side of the Confederates 
there were Johnston, Beauregard, 
Jackson (who obtained at this battle 
the sobriquet of Stonewall), E. Kirby 
Smith, Longstreet, J. E. B. Stuart, 
Hampton, D. R. Jones, A. P. Hill, 
Ewell, Early, Kershaw, Elzey, Echolls, 
Hunton, Cooke, Pendleton, Holmes, 8. 
Jones, Barksdale, Jordan, and Evans. 
The great majority of these became 
prominent generals, and as command- 
ers of armies or of large bodies of 
troops in several of the decisive bat- 
tles and campaigns of the war, dis- 
played great ability and gallantry, 
and won lasting renown by their 
prowess and military skill. 

When McDowell saw the victory 
which he had planned so ably to 
achieve swept from his grasp almost 
at the moment when he deemed it se- 
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cured, and beheld his forces, which 
but a moment before were driving 
their adversaries in disorder before 
them, now turn and abandon the field 
they had fought so gallantly to win, 
his first idea was to retire his army be- 
hind its reserves at Centreville, reform 
the disordered regiments, and renew 
the advance from that point. But 
when he reached Centreville he saw 
that all efforts to stop or rally the fly- 
ing Federals must prove unavailing, 
many of the regiments having without 
instructions continued their flight in 
the direction of Washington. Orders 
were therefore given for the entire 
army to fall back to its old camps near 
Arlington, opposite the capital. The 
retreat was continued all night, and 
by noon of the following day the Fed- 
eral army could be said to be safely 
back in its old camps near the capital. 
While the losses in the battle had been 
severe, they would have been almost 
unprecedented had all the absentees 
from the Union regiments, upon the 
arrival of the latter at Arlington, been 
chargeable to the legitimate losses of 
battle. The truth was that hundreds 
of men belonging to some of the regi- 
ments had not pretended to halt at 
their old camps, but had rushed across 
the long bridge over the Potomac, 
which separated their camps from the 
capital, and continuing their flight, 
made no halt until they had placed 
hundreds of miles between themselves 
and the scene of their late disaster. 
Hundreds of these fugitives, including 
among their numbers a few officers, 
were seen in the streets of New York 
within forty-eight hours after the ar- 
rival of the routed army at Arlington. 
One regiment, the Second New York 
militia, reported one hundred and 
forty men missing after the battle, yet 
the regiment had not crossed Bull Run 
during the engagement. 

The company of cavalry to which 
I belonged and one other, with a sec- 
tion of Arnold's battery, as already 
stated, were the last organized bod- 
ies of troops to leave the battlefield, 
which they did under the immediate 


command of Colonel Heintzelman. 
The guns had to be abandoned upon 
our arrival at Cub Run, owing to the 
passageway becoming blocked with 
broken vehicles. I had ridden nearly 
all the night preceding the battle, to 
enable me to join the army and partici- 
pate in the struggle. When the bat- 
tle reached its disastrous termination 
and night spread its mantle over 
our defeated and demoralized troops, 
I found myself hastening with the 
fleeing, frightened soldiery back to- 
ward that capital which I had left 
but a few hours before. To add to 
the discomforts and delays of the re- 
treat, the rain fell in torrents, render- 
ing the road almost impassable. 
Reaching Arlington Heights early in 
the forenoon, I scarcely waited for my 
company to be assigned to its camp 
before I was stretched at full length 
under a tree, where, from fatigue, 
hunger, and exhaustion, I soon fell 
asleep, despite the rain and mud, and 
slept for hours without awakening. 
When I finally awoke, and attempted 
to take a retrospect of my late intro- 
duction to actual service, I could find 
but little to console or flatter me, and 
still less to encourage a hopeful view 
of the success of the Union cause in 
the future; and yet while I do not now 
recall, even among the many dark and 
trying days passed through at later 
periods of the war, any event which 
brought with it more despondency and 
discouragement than the defeat at 
Bull Run, neither then nor at any 
subsequent period did I ever lose 
or lessen my faith, my firm belief and 
conviction, that the cause of the Union 
was destined in the end to triumph 
over all obsiacles and opposition. 
General McDowell at once set him- 
self to the immense work of restor- 
ing order and establishing discipline 
among his badly shattered columns. 
The President himself drove in an 
open carriage through the camps of 
the volunteers, occasionally halting 
and addressing a few words of com- 
fort and encouragement to the groups 
of dispirited sodiery as the latter 
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formed about his carriage. But some- 
thing more substantial than speech- 
making was speedily resolved upon. 
As the firing upon Sumter had been 
immediately followed by a call from 
the President for 75,000 men to serve 
for a period of three months, so was 
the disaster at Bull Run made the oc- 
casion for issuing a second call for a 
much greater number of men to serve 
for three years, or during the war. 
The harsh and unjust criticisms 
which were showered from all parts of 
the land upon General McDowell for 
the unfortunate termination of the 
battle of Bull Run, decided the Gov- 
ernment to call to the active command 
of the forces then assembled, and 
about to assemble at Washington, a 
new chief. In making the selection 
for this important position, the opin- 
ion of the Government officials 
charged with this duty, and that 
of the people as indicated by the pub- 
lic press, seemed to centre upon a sin- 
gle personage as the one best fitted to 
restore confidence to the troops, and 
to inspire the country with hopes of suc- 
cess in the future. General McClellan 
on the breaking out of the war had been 
appointed by Governor Dennison of 
Ohio to the grade of major-general 
of the State troops, and charged with 
the duty of organizing and equipping 
the immense force of volunteers fur- 
nished by that State under the call for 
three months’ men. Afterward as- 
signed to the command of the military 
department of West Virginia, contain- 
ing at that time a considerable num- 
ber of troops in the field, opposed to 
which was a Confederate army under 
command of educated leaders, Mc- 
Clellan devised and put in execution 
a plan of operation which, after a se- 
ries of rapid and most brilliant victo- 
ries, resulted in the capture or over- 
throw of all the forces of the enemy 
operating in his department. So de- 
cisive and gratifying were these vic- 
tories, coming as they did almost simul- 
taneously with the disaster and dis- 
appointment of Bull Run, and the 
operations of the Shenandoah, that all 





eyes had singled out the youthful 
victor in the West Virginia battles as 
the one destined to lead the armies of 
the republic to future victory. 

On the 25th of July, four days after 
the defeat at Bull Run, McClellan, hav- 
ing turned over his command in West 
Virginia to General Rosecrans, the next 
in rank, was assigned to the command 
of a geographical division which in- 
cluded the departments of Washington 
and Northeastern Virginia, with head- 
quarters at Washington. No appoint- 
ment to high command during the 
war received higher commendation 
or more universal approval from the 
people and the Army, not even ex- 
cepting that of General Grant in 
1864. It can also be truthfully said 
that no officer of either side ever 
developed or gave evidence of the 
possession of that high order of mili- 
tary ability which at that peculiar 
and particular time was so greatly de- 
manded in the Federal commander, 
and which General McClellan brought 
to the discharge of his duties as the 
reorganizer and commander of a de- 
feated and demoralized force, and to 
the formation of a new army composed 
almost entirely of new levies fresh 
from the counting-house, the farm, 
and the workshop. Subsequent events 
and results of the war did much to 
detract from and cover up the real 
merit and worth of McCiellan’s achieve- 
ments in this respect, but to him alone 
belongs the credit of that system of 
organization, discipline, and supply 
by which the Army of the Potomac 
was created, and owing to which that 
army was unlike as well as supe- 
rior to any other army of the republic 
in all the acquired elements which 
tend to make a powerful and efficient 
force. 

Regarding General McClellan as a 
military leader whose mental train- 
ing and abilities were of a higher 
order, and whose military qualifica- 
tions and knowledge were superior to 
those possessed by any officer who 
subsequently led the Army of the Poto- 
mac to battle, I may justly be asked to 
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explain why, if this is true, did not 
McClellan terminate the war, and why 
was it left to others to lead the armies 
of the Union to final victory? To an- 
swer these questions fully and in de- 
tail is not the purpose of this article; 
the answer will appear in describing 
later events. McClellan’s greatest 
disadvantage, when we compare his 
military career with those of other 
commanders of the Army, was in the 
fact that while abler than they in 
nearly all the natural and acquired en- 
dowments sought for ina great leader, 
he alone, of all the commanders of the 
Army of the Potomac, was thrust into 
high and almost supreme command of 
an army without having first had an 
opportunity to prepare himself by ap- 
prenticeship, as his successors had, by 
working their way up, step by step, 
through intermediate grades, from col- 
onels or captains to that of general 
commanding-in-chief, and thus ac- 
quiring a self-confidence and _ resolu- 
tion which sudden elevation to high 
and supreme command was not cal- 
culated to give. Yet with all the im- 
pediments due to these causes to con- 
tend with, McClellan would have 
overwhelmed the armies of the Con- 
federate States, suppressed the re- 
bellion against the national authority, 
and restored peace throughout the 
land, if the only obstacles to be over- 
come by him have been those presented 
by the Confederate armies in his front. 
But this was not the case. The 
defeat of McClellan was not the re- 
sult of combinations made either in 
the Confederate capital or in the 
camp of the Confederate army, but 
in Washington. It was the result 
of an opposition whose birth and 
outgrowth could be traced to the 
dominating spirits who at that time 
were largely in control of the Fede- 
ral Government. It was not the open 
opposition of enemies in his front, but 
the half hidden interference of foes 
in his rear, that succeeded in marring 
the complete success of McClellan's 
combinations for the suppression of the 
rebellion, 


Few persons can realize or be- 
lieve at this late day the extent of 
the opposition which McClellan en- 
countered from those from whom his 
strongest support and encouragement 
should have come. This opposition 
was well known at the time; in fact 
there was but little if any effort to con- 
ceal it. At a time when McClellan 
was about to engage the Confederate 
army, serious changes tending to weak- 
en his army were made. When these 
were being discussed by a group of 
prominent political leaders at the Fed- 
eral capital, most of whom were vio- 
lently opposed to McClellan, one more 
outspoken than the rest, and who to- 
day is in high official station, in reply 
to a remark that the contemplated 
change would seriously embarrass Mc- 
Clellan’s movements, remarked, ‘‘ It 
is not on our books that McClel- 
lan shall take Richmond.” This op- 
position to McClellan did not cease 
with his relinquishment of the com- 
mand of the army of the Potomac. 
At a later date, when I had been pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general, 
and at the particular time—winter of 
1863-64—was in command of troops 
picketing the Rappahannock river, 
then the dividing line which separated 
the two opposing armies, I received a 
letter froza a prominent United States 
Senator, standing high in the confi- 
dence of the Administration, which 
read as follows: 

SEnaTE CHAMBER, WasHINGTON, D. C. 
Brigadier-General G. A, Custer. 

Str: Your appointment as brigadier-general 
U. S. Volunteers has been sent to the Senate, 
Before I can vote for your confirmation, I desire 
to be informed whether yon are what is termed “a 
McClellan man.”’ Yours, 

———,U.8.8. 

In connection with this note it is 
proper to state that during the cam- 
paign which terminated only a few 
weeks before, I had, as was known to 
the writer, had three horses shot under 
me, had on two different occasions suc- 
cessfully led charges against the en- 
emy’s batteries, resulting in their cap- 
ture, and in one of which my horse 
was killed under me. All this was 
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known to the Senator who wrote 
the foregoing note, yet these facts 
were to go for naught if, forsooth, 
it should be ascertained that I was 
what is termed a McClellan man. I 
exhibited the note to an officer of 
rank, an acquaintance of the writer 
of the note, who, while deriding the 
idea which prompted such a com- 
munication, interested himself in such 
manner as to spare me from any serious 
consequences connected with it. This 
incident shows the extent and bitterness 
of the opposition which McClellan en- 
countered from those to whose earnest, 
cordial, and undivided support and 
encouragement he was justly entitled. 
That McClellan possessed the ability 
and the patriotic desire to so employ 
the resources of the nation as to speed- 
ily terminate the war upon a basis 
alike honorable and satisfactory to 
the loyal masses of the North, has 
never been to me a matter of doubt. 
Equally well satistied am I that he 
could have suppressed the rebellion, 
restored peace to the country, and 
brought back the seceding States in 
such time and manner as would have 
shortened the struggle, saved to the 
country, both North and South, the 
blood of thousands of its best and 
bravest citizens, and spared the nation 
a large if not the greater portion of 
the heavy debt now borne as one of 
the inheritances of the war. 

After remaining at Arlington a few 
days, the company to which I belonged 
was ordered to Alexandria, at which 
point it only remained a brief period, 
being moved still further to the front, 
thus twice going beyond the Alexan- 
dria Seminary, where we were des- 
tined to remain some weeks. While 
at this point General Philip Kearny, 
who had just been appointed briga- 
dier-general U. 8. Volunteers, arrived 
and assumed command of a brigade 
of volunteers composed of four regi- 
ments of New Jersey troops, afterward 
known and distinguished as the Jersey 
Brigade. To this brigade my com- 
pany was temporarily attached, thus 
bringing us under the command of 
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Kearny. When he arrived from 
Washington with his commission as 
brigadier-general, and with orders to 
organize the Jersey Brigade, he was 
not provided with a single staff officer, 
and, being unacquainted with the 
younger officers of the brigade, was 
unable to select the necessary officers 
for his staff. In this dilemma he ask- 
ed the officer commanding my compa- 
ny (Lieutenant Drummond) if, having 
three officers present for duty, he 
could not dispense with my services, I 
being the junior, to enable me to do 
duty upon the brigade staff. To 
this proposition Drummond assent- 
ed; whereupon Kearny, by a formal 
order, detailed me first as aide-de- 
camp, afterward as assistant adjutant- 
general, I being the first staff officer 
detailed by Kearny. I found the 
change from subaltern in a company 
to a responsible position on the staff 
of a most active and enterprising of- 
ficer both agreeable and beneficial. 
Kearny was a very peculiar, withal 
a very gallant leader. Formerly an 
officer of the regular service, he had 
enjoyed rare and unusual opportuni- 
ties for perfecting his knowledge and 
experience in all matters relating to 
the military profession. He had 
while an officer of the Army been de- 
tailed by the Government as one of 
three officers to be sent to Europe, 
particularly to France, to study the 
military art and customs of service as 
prevailing in that country. While 
abroad on this mission he had oppor- 
tunities to see the French army in ac- 
tual service; and as results of his ob- 
servation, made some interesting and 
valuable reports to the Government at 
Washington. He participated in our 
war with Mexico as a cavalry officer, 
losing an arm while leading a charge 
of cavalry which was characterized by 
its great boldness if not by its success. 
After the war with Mexico Kearny 
resigned his commission in the regular 
Army, and being possessed of great 
wealth and a love for foreign travel 
and adventure, he spent several years 
abroad, during a portion of which he 
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entered the French service under Na- 
poleon IIJ., and by his gallantry and 
conspicuous conduct won the marked 
commendation of the French military 
authorities. He returned to his native 
country as soon as he learned of the 
threatened outbreak between the 
North and South, and promptly 
sought to obtain a command which 
would enable him to fight in de- 
fence of the Union. In this he was 
at first unsuccessful, and was forced 
to see other and inferior men ap- 
pointed to commands which he would 
gladly have accepted. Finally success- 
ful in obtaining a commission, he at 
once formed his brigade, and began de- 
voting himself to the discipline and 
organization of that splendid body of 
men afterward destined to become so 
famous as Kearny’s or the Jersey Brig- 
ade. 

Of the many officers of high rank 
with whom I have served, Kearny was 
the strictest disciplinarian. So strict 
was he in this respect that were it not 
for the grander qualities he subsequent- 
ly displayed he might well have been 
considered as simply a military mar- 
tinet. His severity of discipline was 
usually visited upon the higher officers, 
the colonels and field officers, rather 
than upon the subalterns and enlisted 
men. Once aroused by some depar- 
ture, however slight, from the estab- 
lished regulation or order, and the 
unfortunate victim of Kearny’s dis- 
pleasure became the object and recip- 
ient of such a torrent of violent invec- 
tives, such varied and expressive epi- 
thets, that the limit of language 
seemed for once to have been reached ; 
and luckless offenders have more than 
once tendered their resignations rather 
than subject themselves a second time 
to such an ordeal, 

Kearny was a man of violent pas- 
sions, quick and determined impulses, 
haughty demeanor, largely the result 
of his military training and life, brave 
as the bravest of mencan be, possessed 
of unusually great activity, both men- 
tal and physical, patriotic as well as 
ambitious, impatient under all delay, 
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extremely sensitive in regard to the 
claims of his command as well as his 
own. Distrustful of all those who 
differed with him in opinion or action, 
capable as a leader of men, and pos- 
sessed of that necessary attribute which 
endeared him to his followers despite 
his severity, he presented a combina- 
tion which is rarely encountered. He 
constantly chafed under the restraint 
and inactivity of camp life, and was 
never so contented and happy as when 
moving to the attack. And whether 
it was the attack of a picket post or 
the storming of the enemy’s breast- 
works, Kearny was always to be 
found where the danger was greatest. 
Notwithstanding the fame he achieved 
as an infantry commander, he never 
felt that he was in his proper place, 
but always longed to command im- 
mense bodies of cavalry, believing 
that with that arm he would find ser- 
vice more in keeping with his restless, 
impulsive temperament. Brave in 
battle, imperious in command, and at 
times domineering toward those be- 
neath him, no one could wear a more 
courtly manner than Kearny, unless 
he willed to do otherwise. 

During my brief but agreeable tour 
of duty with Kearny as a staff officer, 
I found him ever engaged in some 
scheme either looking to the improve- 
ment of his command or the discomfi- 
ture of hisenemy. The pickets of the 
Confederates were stationed along a 
line but four or five miles distant from 
Kearny’s headquarters, He deter- 
mined, with the approval of higher 
authority, to organize a small expedi- 
tion and effect the capture of what was 
believed to be one of the principal 
picket posts of the Confederates. In 
fact it was believed that on a particu- 
lar night there were to be assembled 
at the house near which the picket 
reserve was located several Confeder- 
ate officers of importance, who were re- 
ported to be reconnoitring the ground 
between the two hostile forces. Kear- 
ny fixed the night in question as the 
one upon which the attempt to effect 
the capture should be made. Three 
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hundred picked men from the Jersey 
Brigade were named for this duty. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Buck was assigned 
to the command. Kearny directed 
me to accompany the expedition as a 
representative from headquarters. It 
must be remembered that officers and 
men were at that time totally lacking 
in the actual experience of war. Those 
who fought at Bull Run had been dis- 
charged, and raw inexperienced regi- 
ments had taken their places. 

The night chosen for the undertaking 
proved to be a lovely moonlight one. 
The troops assembled near Kearny’s 
headquarters about nine o’ciock in the 
evening, and leaving all impediments 
in the way of blankets, overcoats, and 
unnecessary accoutrements behind, we 
soon began our silent march to the 
front. It was known that the Confed- 
erate pickets were posted four or five 
miles in advance, but before marching 
half that distance a halt was ordered, 
and additional precautions adopted to 
preserve secrecy in our movements, 
From that point we pursued our way 
as quietly as possible, no one being al- 
lowed to speak above a whisper, 
Sometimes, instead of following the 
road, we made our way through paths 
in the forest, feeling our way as cau- 
tiously as if masked batteries, then 
the béte noire of the average volunteer, 
were bristling from behind every bush. 
The cracking of a twig in the distance, 
or the stumbling of one of the leading 
files over a concealed log, was sufficient 
to cause the entire column to halt, and 
with bated breath peer into the dark- 
ness of the forest in vain endeavor to 
discover a foe whose presence at that 
particular time and place was not de- 
sired. 

In this manner we continued our 
course, at each step the tension on 
our nerves, to describe it by no 
other name, becoming greater and 
greater, until we resembled in enlarged 
form some ludicrous stage picture in 
which the alarmed family, aroused 
from their beds by noise of imaginary 
burglars, come stealthily, timidly into 
the room, staring in all directions to 
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discover the disturber of the household, 
and ready to drop all weapons of de- 
fence and seek safety in flight at the first 
real cause of alarm. So it was with us. 
Inexperienced, magnifying the strength 
and terrible character of our unseen 
foes, dreading surprise, we had worked 
ourselves up to so excitable a condi- 
tion, that all that was necessary to 
terminate our anxiety as well as the ex- 
pedition was to confront us with an 
undoubted enemy. We were not to 
undergo much longer delay. The 
house about which the picket was 
posted, and which was to be the object 
of our attack—a surprise if possible— 
was located at one end of a long lane, 
at the foot of which we now found our- 
selves. A brief halt was made, final 
instructions from our leaders were 
whispered from ear to ear, and again 
we moved forward. Owing to clouds 
we could only receive partial benefit 
from the moon; sufficient, however, to 
discern in the distance at the head of 
the lane a clump of trees, within 
which the house was said to be lo- 
cated. 

As we silently made our way up 
the lane, moving in column of fours, 
with not a skirmisher or advanced 
guard thrown to the front, every 
isolated tree or even the farmers’ herd 
grazing in the fields near by were 
sufficient to make us halt and deter- 
mine whether or not we were being 
‘*flanked.” Frequent discoveries of 
our errors in this respect might have 
inspired us with some little confidence, 
but at that moment we surely heard 
human voices up the lane in the vicin- 
ity of the house. Of course we halted. 
It did not impress me that we were en- 
gaged in a military undertaking ; on the 
contrary, it struck me as resembling 
upon a large scale some boyhood 
scheme involving a movement upon a 
neighboring orchard or a melon patch, 
and the time had arrived, just before 
crossing the fence, when the impres- 
sion prevails that the owner of the or- 
chard and his dog are on the lookout. 
Halting to listen and distinguish the 
voices again, a few moments’ silence en- 
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sued, during which the clouds cleared 
away, permitting the moon to shine 
forth and light up the whole scene, 
and enabling the enemy’s pickets to 
take in at a glance who and what we 
were, 

** Who comes there?” rang out on 
the still night air, and without wait- 
ing for an answer, bang, bang, bang, 
went three muskets. It was a sorrow- 
ful waste of ammunition to fire three 
muskets when one would have answer- 
ed as well. I am sure that while we 
may all have been facing toward the 
house when the first shot was fired, 
we were not only facing but moving 
in the opposite direction before the 
sound of the last one reached our ears. 
I presume too that the fellows who 
fired the shots ran, in the opposite di- 
rection, faster than we did; that is, if 
they were disposed to be active. But 
all chance to effect a surprise having 
been lost, our party did not propose 
to expend either time or ammunition 
in furtherance of the object of the ex- 
pedition. We beat a hasty if not pre- 
cipitate retreat, and returned to our 
camp in less than half the time it had 
required to march from there. The 
same officers and men who participated 
in this little affair, if charged with 
the same duty one year later, at a time 
when they had become more familiar 
with the operations of war, would have 
in all probability succeeded in captur- 
ing and bringing away as prisoners the 
entire picket guard and its immediate 
reserves. 

I remained on Kearny’s staff as aide 
until an order was issued prohibiting 
officers of the regular Army from serv- 
ing on the staffs of officers holding 
commissions as volunteers. Early in 
the fall of 1861 the principal portion 
of the cavalry, both regular and vol- 
unteer, was formed into one organiza- 
tion and collected near Washington, 
under the command of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Philip St. George Cooke, an offi- 
cer who had rendered valuable service 
as a cavalry officer on the plains, and 
who had more recently attracted at- 
tention in military circles as the author 


of a system of cavalry tactics based 
upon the single-rank formation, the 
principles of which, under another 
name, have been largely adopted by 
the Government for all arms of its ser- 
vice. Brigadier-General Stoneman, an- 
other cavalry officer, was announced 
as chief of cavalry on the staff of Gen- 
eral McClellan. To Stoneman was as- 
signed the task of organizing and 
equipping the cavalry forces which 
were to operate in the field with the 
Army of the Potomac. General Philip 
St. George Cooke had passed the pe- 
riod of his usefulness as a cavalry 
leader, even had he been granted an 
opportunity to render effective service. 

With Stoneman, however, it was dif- 
ferent. In the prime of life elevated 
to a position as chief of cavalry, his 
opportunities, first as an organizer, 
afterward as active commander of the 
cavalry in the field, were greater than 
ordinarily fall to the lot of military 
leaders. He failed, however, in every 
respect to realize the expectations of 
those to whom he owed his selection 
as chief of cavalry. He proved him- 
self deficient in almost every necessary 
quality requisite to the success of a 
cavalry leader. Active and some- 
what enterprising when in pursuit, 
but not in the presence of an enemy, 
he seemed to be forsaken by both 
these qualities when actual conflict 
and offensive movements were neces- 
sary. The record of the cavalry while 
operating under Stoneman contains 
nothing to its credit as a separate 
organization, and worse than nothing 
if successes are looked for upon which 
to base its leader’s claim to the title of 
chief of cavalry. The concentration 
of the cavalry near Washington trans- 
ferred my company from its camp with 
Kearny’s Brigade, below Alexandria, 
to Cliffburn, about two miles east of 
the capital. The fall and winter were 
passed in perfecting, as far as possible, 
the preparations for the spring cam- 
paign. A strong pressure was brought 
to bear upon General McClellan to 
force him to move against the enemy 
at Manassas before winter set in; but 
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remembering the result of the Bull 
Run campaign, a campaign made part- 
ly in deference to appeals through the 
public press, McClellan determined to 
make his own plans as to time and 


‘ manner of important movements, and 


to shoulder the responsibility of the 
result. To this determination is due 
the high state of perfection to which 
the Army of the Potomac was brought, 
under the pliant and skilful hand of 





its youthful leader. The impress of 
McClellan’s hand in organizing and 
preparing the Army of the Potomac 
for the great task before it, was not 
only perceptible throughout the pe- 
riod during which McClellan exercised 
command, but remained with the 
army through trials to triumph, even 
up to its last and crowning victory at 
Appomattox Court-House. 
G. A. CusTER. 
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66 AM going to the reception of 

the American Ambassador 
to-morrow,” once remarked in my hear- 
ing a British M. P. 

** And what takes you there ?” que- 
ried an inquisitive by-stander. 

‘*To study female beauty in its high- 
est phase,” was the somewhat high- 
flown yet evidently sincere answer. 

The presiding lady at the American 
Embassy in London in those days was 
Miss Harriet Lane, the American Min- 
ister being the future President, James 
Buchanan, It was impossible for 
American grace and beauty to have 
possessed in those days a fairer or more 
dignified representative than the beau- 
tiful Pennsylvanian. A radiant and 
regal blonde, fair as Venus, stately as 
Juno, and coldly dazzling as Artemis 
herself, she was a rare union of the 
qualities which a representative woman 
of the world, ambassadress, queen, or 
President’s wife, should possess. Some- 
thing in the womanly dignity of her 
mien put the stranger who approached 
her at once at his ease, yet repelled 
every familiar or incautious advance. 
I remember secing her at the Italian 
Opera in London, her fair hair crowned 
with a wealth of white flowers, one 
spray of which trailed its blossoms 





beautiful neck; and she was the point 
de mire of every opera glass in the 
house, and unquestionably the loveliest 
woman present. 

And though this rare and radiant 
vision has long since faded from the 
glowing canvas of public life, and is 
veiled from view in the sanctified se- 
clusion of domestic happiness, Ameri- 
can beauty still bears undisputed the 
palm in the thoroughfares and ball- 
rooms of the old world. The fair 
faces of our young girls adorn better 
than the roses the festive gatherings 
of royalty or nobility. Their bright 
young beauty attracts the involuntary 
glance of every passer-by on the streets 
or in the parks of every capital in 
Europe. The pencil of the artist and 
the skill of the photographer find their 
fittest subjects in their dainty forms 
and charming faces. At this moment 
there is to be seen in a picture store on 
the Rue Neuve des Capucines a lovely 
crayon head, the reproduction in pencil 
of the carte de visite photograph of 
the young daughter of a well-known 
banker of Philadelphia. The artist 
could find no better subject whereon 
to exercise his skill than the features 
of this fair-faced foreigner. And 
every now and then some dazzling 
belle, some acknowledged queen of 
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beauty, even in our land of fair women, 
comes abroad, and drifts from city to 
city, leaving behind her as she goes 
the renown of her charms, and draw- 
ing around her everywhere a throng of 
admiring gazers. 

Another charm which the Américaine 
abroad possesses, to the envy of all her 
European sisters who are not Parisian 
born, is style; that nameless attraction 
which is more potent than grace, and 
more bewitching than beauty. The 
English or German damsel puts on a 
Parisian-made costume, and straight- 
way it becomes transformed into a 
stiff and graceless garb. But the New 
York belle dons the latest creation of 
Worth, gives her skirts a shake, turns 
around three times before her glass, 
and walks out of her boudoir a Pari- 
sienne every inch of her. The thingis 
done—how or why no human being 
can tell—but it is accomplished never- 
theless. The mysteries of underskirts, 
the secrets of color, the knack of car- 
rying trains and of knotting sashes 
seem to come to her by intuition. 
She falls behind the Parisienne in one 
respect: she cannot originate. In the 
world of fashion she is a Hilda, and not 
a Rosa Bonheur. But like Hawthorne’s 
sweetest heroine, she so catches the 
feeling and spirit of her original that 
her copy equals it in all respects. If 
she cannot set a fashion, she can follow 
it the day after some one else has 
brought it out, and that in faultless 
style. 

These types of American woman- 
hood, therefore, the beauty and the 
lady of fashion, may be set down as 
highly successful on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

In strong contrast to this dainty 
image of porcelain is that form of 
stiffer clay, the strong-minded Améri- 
caine. Who that has dwelt abroad 
knows not this stern and aggressive 
style of womanhood, in water-proof 
cloak and spectacles, middle-aged, 
energetic, and undaunted by fatigues 
or obstacles? She has come abroad to 
improve her mind, and she improves it 
accordingly, totally neglecting the 
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outer woman in the laborious process, 
She stops for three weeks in Paris, and 
takes French lessons daily, with a 
vague idea that the mysteries of a for- 
eign tongue are to be conquered ina 
series of eighteen battles, lasting one 
houreach. Though floored in this first 
campaign, she ‘‘ comes up smiling,” to 
borrow an expressive phrase from the 
slang of the prize ring, and is ready to 
renew the contest the moment she gets 
to Germany. The number of intellec- 
tual females abroad who, according 
to their own showing, ‘‘can read 
French,” but who can neither under- 
stand it nor speak it, baffles all belief. 
Like those misguided sinners who put 
off repentance and preparation for 
death till they are on their deathbeds, 
they have postponed their study of 
foreign tongues till they want to use 
them, and the result is confusion. 

The strong-minded woman is ubi- 
quitous and indefatigable. She jour- 
neys through foreign lands as with a 
huge note of interrogation. The print 
of her india-rubber shoe is visible on 
the summit of Mont Blanc; the glint 
of her spectacles may be descried afar 
off upon the very pinnacle of the pyra- 
mid of Cheops. She checks off the 
sights she has seen in a business-like 
way, and evidently enters each one as 
so much to her account: 

1 Venus de Milo—so much. 


1 Ascent of Mout Blanc—so much, 
1 Sistine Chapel—so much. 


And so on. She is the terror of our 
representatives abroad, from whom 
she contrives to extract unlimited in- 
formation and assistance, and whose 
protection she clamorously claims 
when she is swindled by hotel-keep- 
ers or dressmakers. Her water-proof 
cloak and her leathern handbag are 
familiar sights in the waiting rooms of 
every railway station in Europe. She 
is not beautiful, nor is she very be- 
witching; but she is thoroughly esti- 
mable, and worthy of all respect, not 
to say toleration. 

Not so, not so, O my countrywo- 
men, are two types of you which so- 
journ much abroad, and of which 
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much is heard, much said, and much 
written. The fast girls of my native 
land, a set numerically small, it is true, 
in any respectable community, but 
still loudly uproarious and boldly self- 
asserting, have sent by far too many 
representatives to Europe. And un- 
fortunately, by reason of the very tapa- 
geuse nature of their peculiarities, they 
attract a degree of attention, and are 
credited with a degree of importance, 
which in numbers and in social stand- 
ing they are very far from possessing. 
But just as the bass instruments in an 
orchestra bray loud and shrill over the 
softer notes of violin and flute, so do 
these riotous damsels rattle down the 
testimony of the multitude of quiet, 
modest American girls who come and 
go amid the sights and salons of Eu- 
rope, and who leave no trace behind. 
One loud-voiced, fast-mannered girl, 
whose pencilled eyebrows, powdered 
and painted face, and dashing attire, 
and bold disregard of all the conven- 
tional rules of propriety, make her the 
observed of all observers, will attract 
offensive attention and call forth ad- 
verse criticism, where a thousand well- 
bred young American damsels would 
pass by unnoticed and unknown. And 
so it has come to pass in Europe, and 
in Parisian society especially, that 
the recognized type of young Ameri- 
can ladyhood is a being from whom 
every foreign mother would shrink in 
dismay as a possible associate or ex- 
ample for her carefully guarded daugh- 
ters. The American girl who carries 
on ‘‘handkerchief flirtations” with 
unknown foreigners, who introduces 
herself to attractive strangers of the 
opposite sex, who drives out unchape- 
roned with her foreign admirers, and 
goes unchaperoned with them to balls 
and theatres, is a creature who unfor- 
tunately has only too well recognized 
an existence. It was such girls as these 
that not only made the outrageous car- 
icatures of ‘‘L’Oncle Sam” credible, 
but caused them to be accepted as 
true pictures of our social life by in- 
telligent Parisians. Miss Sarah Tap- 
plebot was scarcely an exaggerated 
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likeness of some of the female repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘fast set” of our 
larger cities, though widely differing 
from the true type of well-bred Ameri- 
can womanhood. 

It is a matter for serious regret to 
every thoughtful American residing 
abroad that so many of our young girls 
should be so carried away by vanity, 
folly, high spirits, or love of admira- 
tion, as to suffer themselves to indulge 
in actions which, however reprehen- 
sible at home, are at least understood 
and pardoned there, in consideration 
of their youth and foolishness, But 
in Europe their silly violations of pro- 
priety only expose them to interpreta- 
tions of the very worst character. A 
Frenchman, for instance, cap never be 
brought to understand how a wild 
girl may violate every rule of conven- 
tional propriety and yet remain moral- 
ly pure. Light manners are in his eyes 
an infallible evidence of an improper 
character. And when a pretty young 
creature makes ‘‘eyes’’ at him or flirts 
her handkerchief at him in the street, 
following up these demonstrations by 
a nod and a smile, he has no idea of 
the folly and love of fun which prompt 
such unladylike demonstrations, but 
he sets them down at once to the very 
worst of motives. And really, in the 
interest of the large majority of my 
young countrywomen abroad, I wish 
some law could be passed suppressing 
that ubiquitous and uproarious pest, 
the fast girl—a class that, being nu- 
merically unimportant, contrive, like 
stage soldiers, to give an idea of 
multitude by much rushing to and fro 
and unlimited noise. Walking on 
the Boulevards or driving on the 
Bois in the loudest possible  toi- 
lettes, chattering noisily in the boxes 
of the Grand Opéra, regardless of re- 
sentful hisses, driving out with counts 
and barons who never, by any chance, 
bring their mothers or sisters to call 
upon them, “‘ larking it” at Mabille or 
the bals masqués, such girls are creatures 
to be suppressed. What matters it if 
there be but a few of them? They are 
heard and seen and commented upon on 
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every side. It is not so long ago that 
the ‘‘ Figaro ” published an account of 
the doings of a party of fast New York 
girls, giving their names in full. It 
was but yesterday that I sat at the 
Italian opera behind two young ladies 
who had come there without either es- 
cort orchaperon. It is but the other day 
that an American girl went to the Jar- 
din Mabille with a party of gentlemen 
friends, waltzed there with some of 
her escorts, and ended by partaking of 
refreshments side by side with the regu- 
lar habitués of the place. Yet all 
these wild young women were of un- 
blemished moral character. But who 
can persuade a French observer that 
such is the true state of the case ? 
The American ‘‘ confidence woman ” 
is also another being whose existence 
abroad is a shame and a scandal to her 
compatriots. Usually of some social 
standing, she contrives, by dint of her 
acquaintance with some few of the 
respectable members of the American 
colony, to obtain credit from dress- 
makers and hotel-keepers, and to carry 
on a successful warfare against poverty, 
without the slightest help from that 
all-potent weapon, money. Of course 
there comes to her a day of reckoning 
and of retribution; whereupon she 
either makes her escape, to commence 
her depredations in some new field, or 
else contrives, by dint of tears and pit- 
eous protestations, to extract some 
pecuniary assistance from her fellow 
citizens who may chance to be sojourn- 
ing in the same city as herself. It 
is hard for an American gentleman to 
see a woman weeping and suffering 
without doing something to relieve her, 
and so she generally gets comfortably 
enough out of her first scrape ; it is only 
at her second and third that she gets 
generally found out and comes signally 
to grief. The ways and vagaries of these 
impecunious dames are rather amusing 
sometimes. It is recorded that one of 
them, being in the most abject depths 
of poverty, according to her own 
showing, was generously accommo- 
dated with a loan of twenty francs by 
some soft-hearted countryman of her 
52 


own, whereupon she purchased a pair 
of light kid gloves, hired a fiacre, and 
went out to pay calls. In another in- 
stance one of these adventurous ladies 
borrowed six hundred francs from a 
gentleman, and on his calling upon 
her to reclaim his loan, was informed 
by her that instead of her having bor- 
rowed the money from him he had 
borrowed it from her ; and if he made 
any more such claims upon her, she 
would appeal to the Consulate for pro- 
tection. As he had no evidence of the 
debt in his possession, he was forced 
to resign himself to the loss of his 
money. Wherever these women go, 
there is weeping and wailing among 
hotel-keepers and dressmakers. They 
are generally very dashing in style, 
flying at the highest game, putting up 
at the best hotels, and ordering gar- 
ments at the most fashionable estab- 
lishments. As the penalty of impris- 
onment for debt has been abolished in 
France, they may, if acute enough, 
escape all penalty for their misdeeds 
beyond temporary annoyance. But 
let them beware how they attempt to 
obtain money by false pretences; such 
conduct comes under the head of swin- 
dling, and by French law is punish- 
able with imprisonment and fine. 

These birds of prey must not be con- 
founded with another hapless class, 
the women who come abroad with a 
vague idea of finding something to do. 
Lured by tales of the surprising 
cheapness of living on this side of the 
water, and without any definite plan 
of action, they drift abroad only to find 
themselves stranded, penniless and 
forlorn, upon a foreign shore. Teach- 
ers of English are not in demand, and 
education in music is not to be picked 
up for nothing; so that those resources 
of impecunious womanhood, teaching 
or singing, are not available. Un- 
taught, untrained, and wholly miser- 
able, they generally end by becoming 
shop women or by soliciting alms where- 
with to return home. But these are 
isolated cases, pathetic enough to mer- 
it recording, yet fortunately of infre- 
quent occurrence. 
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The usual type of the American 
woman abroad has, however, no affin- 
ity with this poverty-stricken sister- 
hood, The extravagant woman com- 
petes with empresses and duchesses 
for the latest marvels from the ateliers 
of Worth and Virot. The enterpris- 
ing woman makes her way into the 
most exclusive of social circles and 
the most jealously guarded shrines. 
The snobbish woman sits face to face 
with kings and princes, and gazes 
breathless upon old women who are 
glorified with the title of queen. The 
evilly disposed woman queens it at 
will in the circles of the demi-monde, 
side by side with Cora Pearl and oth- 
ers of that ilk. One of the leaders of 
Parisian society is an American by 
birth. The wife of the ex-King of 
Portugal was an American actress. 
The: heroine of the greatest scandal 
which has of late years been promul- 
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gated respecting a member of a royal 
house—the robbery of the diamonds 
of the Russian Archduchess Constan- 
tine—was a native of Pennsylvania, 
The beauty that enchants New York 
fairly dazzles Paris and London. 
Style, grace, elegance, are all theirs. 
Beautiful as Exglishwomen at their 
best, and stylish as Parisiennes, they 
lack no charm wherewith to capti- 
vate. But oh! my fair compatriotes, 
invent some machinery wherewith the 
fast girl may be suppressed. She is a 
scandal and a nuisance at home; she 
is doubly scandalous and twice as ob- 
noxious abroad, If she must exist 
(and like Richelieu, ‘‘I see not the 
necessity”), let her stay where her 
pranks are at least understood, and 
where she is not sect down as being 
ever so much worse than she ought 
to be. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
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EARS ago Mr. Disraeli had a 
vivid dream which remained 
impressed upon his mind in his wak- 
ing hours, and led to the adoption of 
the new title of Victoria. He saw in 
the visions of the night the British 
islands spread out in desert wastes, 
the towers, cathedrals, and palaces 
crumbling into dust, and heard the 
mournful elegy of owls, rooks, and 
buzzards, shrieked and moaned over 
the ruins of a kingdom passed like 
those of antiquity into oblivion. His 
saddened eyes dropped tears to the 
memory of departed glory, but be- 
came instantly radiant with the rain- 
bow of promise, as, sparkling in sun- 
shine and glittering in gems and dia- 
monds, the throne of India rose to his 
view, and his sovereign lady sat upon 
it holding her sceptre over millions 
of her old subjects transplanted there, 
and myriads of dusky natives civilized 


and Christianized by their influence, 
all of them together forming a power 
that ruled the world. Manchester and 
Birmingham were alive again with 
their looms and furnaces. The Thames, 
the Clyde, and the Mersey swelled 
into the broad currents of the Ganges, 
the Irrawaddy, and the Burrampooter, 
bearing on their bosoms new navies of 
war and peace, and bordered with ma- 
chine shops and dockyards. ‘‘ Buried 
learning rose redeemed to a new 
morn,” as Cambridge and Oxford 
again reared their heads in marble 
halls amid academic groves of banyan 
trees and palms. ‘* Why may not all 
this be one day a magnificent reali- 
ty?” thought the far-secing Disraeli. 
‘It may be, and it shall be provided 
for in advance. The Queen shall be 
called the Empress of India.” 

This story is at least true to the pos- 
sibilities, and the advent of Dom Pe- 
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dro to our shores calls to mind an ac- 
tual parallel to the possible future of 
England. Two or three centuries ago 
Portugal was one of the great powers 
of the world. Her armies were victo- 
rious on the land, her navy was om- 
nipotent on the sea. Her explorers 
traced out new oceans and continents. 
Vasco da Gama first rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Magellan found 
another way to the East Indies around 
Cape Horn. She colonized India and 
Brazil, and made their wealth tribu- 
tary to the grandeur of the throne of 
her king. What prophet, what dream- 
er, then foretold or foresaw the change 
that within the last century has come 
over her, as one by one her colonies 
have been wrested from her grasp, 
her commerce and her navy dwindled 
away, her national importance steadi- 
ly diminished, until the finishing blow 
to her grandeur and pride was struck 
by Napoleon when she became but a 
province of France? Perhaps the re- 
membrance of her sad history, dwell- 
ing on the brain of Disraeli, produced 
his sleeping thoughts, for his dream 
had been a reality. 

In the early part of the present cen- 
tury the history and government of 
Brazil would have been matters of 
greater interest than is felt for them 
now. At that time public attention 
was drawn to the South American col- 
onies, which were imitating our exam- 
ple in throwing off the yoke of the 
mother country and acquiring national 
independence. This they gained, and 
we have seen how little some of them 
deserved a liberty which they so 
speedily desecrated and converted into 
anarchy. 

Revolutions, ‘‘pronouncings,” and 
** declarations” succeeded each other 
rapidly, and the politics of the whole 
southern continent came to be re- 
garded by us with less interest than 
the triumph or defeat of a temperance 
law in one of our own States. Indeed, 
it is quite useless for people to waste 
their time in reading about these oft- 
repeated convulsions, for a single year 
may give a different aspect to the 
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whole, and it would require a good 
memory to treasure up the story of all 
their counter-revolutions. Still, the 
history of these States affords a lesson 
to such enthusiasts as think to revolu- 
tionize the world in a day; to those 
who expect to reap the fruits of liber- 
ty without planting the seeds and 
watching their growth, 

But the empire of Brazil differs from 
the others inasmuch as its emancipa- 
tion from colonial dependence was 
more gradual; and the result thus far 
has consequently been more satisfac- 
tory. In common with all her neigh- 
bors, although not like those of Span- 
ish origin claiming the name of a re- 
public, her constitution is modelled 
after that of the United States. 

It is nearly four centuries since Bra- 
zil was discovered, and although now 
entirely independent of Portugal, it 
has always been governed by the same 
royal family. For a period of its early 
history the occupation of some of its 
seaport towns was disputed by the 
French; but they were finally driven 
off, and the country was ever after- 
ward governed as a viceroyalty of 
Portugal, until in 1807 the two coun- 
tries singularly changed relations, Bra- 
zil becoming the seat of government. 

Portugal temporized to no purpose 
with Napoleon, having yielded to his 
pretensions until warned of the futili- 
ty of such measures by the example of 
the unsuccessful servility of Spain. 
Then the royal family of Braganza 
took a step which astonished all Eu- 
rope. It was regarded as cowardly, 
but in their helpless condition it was 
certainly politic. 

It was in order to save bloodshed, 
and with the hope that the invader 
would spare his subjects in consequence 
of his own unqualified submission, 
that Dom Joao, after counselling his 
afflicted people—who desired to detain 
him, and would have maintained his 
rights at all hazards—to obey Napo- 
leon implicitly, embarked in haste 
with his family. He bade adieu to 
the thousands who had assembled to 
witness the sad spectacle, and left his 
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native shores to seek a refuge in this 
distant colony. Thus the loss to Por- 
tugal proved a gain to Brazil. She 
assumed the first rank, and after the 
general peace of Europe still main- 
tained it, the sovereign preferring to 
remain, and to govern the old country 
with a delegated power for some years. 

In 1821 King Jodo VI. had become 
disgusted with the new world, and his 
enemy, Napoleon, having no longer 
possession of Portugal, he returned to 
his home, leaving his son Pedro to gov- 
ern Brazil as viceroy. But the Brazil- 
ians, having once assumed the first 
rank, were naturally unwilling to be 
superseded again by Portugal. Ac- 
cordingly in the following year they 
declared their independence, installing 
the viceroy as Emperor, with the title 
of Pedro I. The Portuguese made a 
show of resistance, but the whole 
affair was accomplished without blood- 
shed, to the general satisfaction of all 
parties. 

To sum up the subsequent history 
of the Brazilian throne, it is sufficient 
to say that the first Emperor, on account 
of his unwillingness to grant the peo- 
ple a liberal constitution, was obliged 
to abdicate in 1831. Like his father, 
he took refuge in the home of his an- 
cestors. At that time the present Em- 
peror was a child. The empire was 
accordingly governed by a regency 
until the year 1840, when Dom Pedro 
II., although only fifteen years of age, 
assumed the supreme power. 

Upon the abdication of Dom Pedro 
I., the constitution was altered to a 
more republican form. The power of 
the Emperor was limited, for although 
he holds a higher title, and receives a 
salary fifteen times larger than that of 
the President of the United States, yet 
his prerogative is less than our Presi- 
dent’s in many respects. The veto pow- 
er amounts to very little. If an en- 
actment passes both Houses, he has a 
right to withhold his sanction at first. 
¥t is then sent back to them, and if 
they pass it again, even by no greater 
majority than before, it becomes a law. 
The lower House is elected from the 
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various provinces very much as our 
House of Representatives is chosen, 
but the Senators are elected for life, 
or during good behavior. They are 
dignified with titles that are not here- 
ditary. 

A limited monarchy of the mildest 
type, a Senate elected for life subject 
to impeachment, and a House of Rep- 
resentatives chosen periodically by the 
people form a system which is certain- 
ly free from some of the objections 
raised against ours. 

There are now three political parties 
in Brazil, all very powerful and nearly 
balanced: the Conservative, the Radi- 
cal, and the Republican. The two 
former are imperialist. They both 
favor a continuation of the monarchy. 
One is what would be called in Eng- 
land ‘‘ Tory.” The term ‘‘ Whig” to 
a certain extent would apply to the 
latter. 

The Republican party is not so 
named for claptrap or ad captandum, 
but it is bona yide what the term signi- 
fies. It proposes to unseat the Em- 
peror, to do away with all titles and 
all insignia of royalty or nobility—to 
take, as all the rest of South America 
and Mexico have done, the great re- 
public of the North as its exemplar. 
This party, again, is subdivided be- 
tween immediate and ultimate republi- 
cans. The former are for upsetting 
the throne at once, and tumbling the 
Emperor off. The latter are willing 
that he should remain for the rest of 
his life, and then they propose to over- 
turn his seat before his daughter has 
time to climb upon it. If they play 
this game, they must be very prompt 
in their operations. For should that 
young lady once get established there, 
her enemies will regret their temerity 
or their delay. 

When the royal family of Portugal 
entered upon their domains in the new 
world, if their souls were gifted with 
any poetic emotions, or if their eyes 
were capable of sensations of delight, 
what must have been their reflections 
upon entering the magnificent gate 
opening upon their new empire. The 
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bay of Naples and of Rio de Janeiro 
are the rival beauties of the world. 
For thousands of years there was none 
to dispute the supremacy of the first. 
It is still as lovely and as grand as 
ever, for ‘‘time writes no wrinkle on 
its azure brow.” Cities, villas, and 
temples still sit smiling upon its 
shores, and the burning mountain at 
night throws a lurid glare upon its 
waters, changing the serene sunlight 
to the almost infernal grandeur of illu- 
mined shade. All these years it had 
reigned alone. The bay of Rio de 
Janeiro, like a schoolgirl kept from 
view, was blooming and bright, ready 
to ‘‘come out,” as she has done, to 
eclipse the reigning belle. Now that 
they are both known to the lovers of 
the romantic and picturesque, the 
western rival is more and more appre- 
ciated and admired. It is vain to in- 
stitute a comparison between them. 
They are alike neither in locality, 
shape, nor coloring; only in the gen- 
eral undefined characteristic of beauty. 

To one coming from sea by night, 
and finding himself anchored in the 
harbor at morning, there has been a 
loss not to be estimated—that of the 
most sudden change from Nature’s 
bold sublimity to her softest look of 
loveliness. Most voyagers arrive from 
the north; but those are more fortu- 
nate who first see the entrance of the 
bay when coming from the south, 
where the coast is more mountainous 
and abrupt. Steaming along under 
these towering cliffs, almost in the 
surf which beats against their base, 
there is no sign of habitation or of even 
the smallest nook for shelter—nothing 
till, suddenly whirling around, the 
overhanging Sugar Loaf seems ready 
to topple upon us from its height of 
two thousand feet. Then appears, on 
the opposite side, the fort of Santa 
Cruz, the guardian of the port, be- 
tween which and the Sugar Loaf is the 
narrow channel. Here, where two 
ships can scarcely enter side by side, is 
the entrance to a bay fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, with the great city seated 
in the lap of its verdant garden; all 
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else, its islands, shores, and mountain 
slopes, dressed in summer’s never-fad- 
ing color, It is only at the harbor'’s 
mouth that the mountains approach the 
shore. There they stand as outposts. 
Within the bay they recede for ten or 
twenty miles, keeping guard over 
the garden spread out beyond their 
base. 

But, at times, what a change comes 
over this quiet scene! Vesuvius, with 
all its forces of fire, cannot hold us in 
such wonder and realization of sub- 
limity. No description can portray a 
thunder-storm in this bay; none but 
that in Byron’s thrilling words, when 
he stood upon the banks of Lake 
Leman and saw the flash from the 
‘‘live thunder.” So it plays and 
echoes here. Not losing itself, as in 
the Alps, and becoming silent in the 
far distance, it goes from mountain to 
mountain; not across, but around the 
whole circuit. Now it bursts with 
startling crash, echoing loud, then 


* faint and fainter still, till it has reach- 


ed the distant Organ peaks; then, 
leaping from one summit to another, 
it comes back again along the chain 
on the other side of the bay, and at 
last dies away on the shores of the sea. 
The black clouds seem to have climb- 
ed up the mountains from their slopes 
beyond, and now roll over upon the 
plains in bodies of water, coming in 
big drops, then in streams, and at last 
in cataracts. Suddenly, more suddenly 
than the storm came, does it pass away. 
The sun bursts forth with renewed 
splendor, and almost instantly the glis- 
tening tears of Nature are dried, and 
she smiles again, as fresh and joyous as 
ever. 

In our various visits to Brazil we 
made excursions into the country as 
time and opportunity allowed. The 
two principal railroads are the Dom 
Pedro II.—opened from Rio de Janeiro 
for the convenience of travel to the 
interior, and more especially for de- 
veloping the production of coffee and 
bringing this chief crop of Brazil to 
the market—and the San Paulo road, 
starting from Santos, a port two hun- 
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dred miles south of Rio, and gradual- 
ly working its way toward the Andes, 
Like almost all the public works of 
Brazil, these enterprises are carried on 
by foreigners. The climate and the 
character of the people are not condu- 
cive to the energetic prosecution of 
such labors. In no respect does the 
Emperor evince greater sagacity than 
in abandoning the ‘‘ encouragement of 
home industry,” since he has found 
that so little is to be accomplished by 
its results. 

The Brazilians are emphatically a 
lazy people. Indolence is born and 
bred in them from generation to gene- 
ration. The old Portuguese element 
of their blood has become so much at- 
tenuated by mixture that only a few 
globules of the original fluid exist in 
their veins. It is a peculiarity of the 
Latin races, which cannot fail to be 
noticed by physiologists as in strong 
contrast with men of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent, that they take naturally to deg- 
radation rather than to improvement 
in breeding. The morals of the peo- 
ple, it may be said without fear of 
contradiction, are unspeakably bad. 
Those cf the clergy are such as would 
be considered depraved in any other 
country. But morais, like other things, 
are comparative. Little hills would 
be mountains in Holland. It is true 
that the priests almost universally keep 
their mistresses, that they seduce 
many fair penitents, and are allowed 
all sorts of intimacies with married 
ladies; about which the husbands are 
not much concerned, for these people 
revel in such impurities that sins like 
these are generally looked upon as ve- 
nial. 

The government of Brazil would not 
stand one day without the influence 
of the Church, and therefore its con- 
duct is not strictly investigated. 
The ignorant masses would become 
the dupes of political adventurers, 
and instead of harmless mummery, 
even coupled with vicious indulgence, 
there would be bloodshed and hope- 
less anarchy. It is a humiliating idea 
that men should be made idiots in 
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order to become good subjects. Should 
it be thought that these remarks upon 
religion and morality are overdrawn, 
the reader is referred to ‘‘Life in 
Brazil,” by Ewbank, ‘‘Le Brésil tel 
qu'il est” and ‘Les Femmes et les 
Meurs de Brésil,” by Expilly. Ew- 
bank devotes the greater part of his 
book to the character and religious 
observances of Rio de Janeiro. Ex- 
pilly had seen some things in Paris; 
nevertheless this not over-sensitive 
Frenchman was shocked by what he 
saw in Brazil. I regret to say that 
his worst pictures are true to the life, 
as my own observation can testify. 
Some years ago, when a census was to 
be taken, it was proposed to divide 
the community into classes, and to 
enumerate separately the white, black, 
and mixed. The Brazilians them- 
selves laughed at the imbecile who 
wasted his ink on the suggestion. 
Mixed! There is black blood every- 
where stirred in, compounded over 
and over again, like an apothecary’s 
preparation. African blood runs free- 
ly in the veins of the whole people, 
and Indian blood swells the general 
current. There is no distinction be- 
tween white and black or any of the 
intermediate colors which can act as a 
bar to social intercourse or political 
advancement. 

The whole population of Brazil, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, was 
9,083,755, of whom 1,357,416 were 
slaves, Of the remaining 7,726,339, 
called ‘‘free,” it was wisely deter- 
mined to make no further classifica- 
tion. At present ‘the aggregate is 
supposed to reach 11,000,000. By 
the process of gradual extinction, in 
another generation the whole people 
will be nominally free. 

The warm and cold regions of the 
southern hemisphere being the oppo- 
sites of ours, it would naturally be 
supposed that the majority of the 
slaves would be found in the north, as 
the hottest districts of a country are 
those where slave labor is generally 
most profitable. But the great de- 
mand for the cultivation of coffee in 
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the southern provinces has virtually 
abolished slavery already in the north- 
ern districts, extending from Amazo- 
nas to Pernambuco. 

Sugar is still the chief product of the 
north, as it once was of the whole coun- 
try, but coffee is now the great staple 
of the richer south. Already in 1860 
the value of coffee raised in Brazil was 
$40,000,000, the United States being 
her best customer. Our civil war 
caused a great falling off in the crops 
during its continuance, but now the 
production is steadily increasing again. 
The labor question is destined to agi- 
tate Brazil to some extent as it has 
done our Southern States, but the 
wiser process of gradual emancipation 
tends to lessen the mischief. 

In the mean time every encourage- 
ment is given to immigration, but this 
cannot be induced to supply the want of 
common labor. During the war a few 
self-expatriated Southerners, having 
been offered large land grants, attemp.- 
ed settluments at Iguape and San Pau- 
lo, but eventually became disgusted, 
and returned to the dominion of Yan- 
kee tyranny, which they considered 
more supportable than the uncongenial 
society into which they were thrown. 
Similar inducements have been placed 
before Germans, French, and Swiss, 
and these people have come in limited 
numbers and remained, but they clan- 
nishly abide in their own settlements, 
and are consequently of no service to 
the community. The English and 
Irish prefer colder climes, and seldom 
settle as laborers in the tropics. The 
Italians, who are by far the most nu- 
merous immigrants, are as lazy as the 
natives themselves, and travel about 
the country with hand-organs and 
monkeys, their only ambition being 
to gain sufficient wealth to keep them- 
selves supplied with maccaroni. 

Occasionally a vessel enters the port 
loaded with islanders from the Azores. 
A few of the men obtain situations at 
service, and the young women are dis- 
posed of like the Circassians at Con- 
stantinople. Thus it will appear that 
there is no solution of the problem of 
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labor to take the place of African 
slavery. The free negro will not work. 
With us he must work a little to keep 
himself from starvation, but in Brazil, 
where no protection is needed from 
the climate, and all the food he does 
not steal grows spontaneously, there 
is no occasion for him to exert himself. 

Perhaps after all the ubiquitous Mon- 
golian will find his way to South 
America, as he is already overrunning 
the northern hemisphere, classed among 
modern inventions as a mere labor- 
ing machine for the rest of humanity. 

Travel as we may, by railroad or on 
horseback, through Brazil, we find 
everywhere sublime mountain scenery 
and valleys of perennial summer ver- 
dure. Forests of waving palms and 
immense trees, blossoming with flowers 
that fill the air with their fragrance, 
birds of the gayest plumage warbling 
melodious notes, torrents rushing from 
mountain gorges, and wide rivers 
slowly meandering through the plains, 
all under bright summer skies. There 
is a constant panorama of Nature in 
her grandest and loveliest aspects to 
please the eye and charm every sense. 
Where Heaven has done so much for a 
people, men will not do much for 
themselves. Where man fighting Na- 
ture for his livelihood severs it from 
her unwilling grasp, he becomes a 
hero. Where he draws his nutriment 
from her yielding breast, he remains a 
child. 

I would not willingly misrepresent 
the Brazilians. Among them are men 
of energy and astuteness of intellect, 
and of unblemished character, and la- 
dies of gracious manners and unsullied 
reputation; but they are exceptions, 
though numerous ones, to the lazy, 
ignorant, and vicious. Had Brazil 
drifted into a republican form of gov- 
ernment, the degradation of the people 
would have probably become more 
general than it is. But the monarchy 
is its head, and that head is kept above 
the sea of pollution which might oth- 
erwise drown the whole body politic. 
The Emperor is a man totally distinct 
from his subjects, looming far above 
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them in mental as well as physical 
stature. Although obeyed and re- 
spected as the head of the government, 
his position is not an enviable one. 

To cleanse the Augean ctable of our 
republic will be # Liercuican labor for 
the next President of the United States. 
It is one which Dom Pedro does not 
undertake in Brazil, much as he de- 
sires its accomplishment. The tide of 
corruption runs so strongly through 
every department of government and 
society in the empire that he cannot 
stem it unaided and alone. Upon some 
points he is obstinate, but his general 
policy is rather of the laissez faire de- 
scription. There are many things go- 
ing on which he does not see because 
he turns his head the other way. 
When anything perplexes him he 
rushes into his library or his labora- 
tory, or among his bugs and fishes, and 
remains until the storm blows over, 


and the discordant political atoms set- 
tle down after the little whirlwind has 
subsided. If he had merely a few 
scamps to deal with, he doubtless has 
resolution enough to bring them to 
order; but where there is such univer- 
sal rascality and corruption, he thinks 
it scarcely worth his while to combat 
a system which he cannot overcome. 

We were once in Rio de Janeiro 
when Agassiz, having made his explo- 
rations, was delivering a course of lec- 
tures at the university. The sovereign 
and the great naturalist were on the 
most intimate terms. 

‘*Ah,” said the professor one day, 
‘“‘Dom Pedro is a most unfortunate 
man !” 

‘*Unfortunate?”"I asked. ‘‘ Why 
so?” 

‘*Because, alas!” he replied, ‘‘ for 
that he is Emperor. If he was not 
Emperor, he would be scientist !” 

JoHn CoDMAN. 
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A TALE OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 





66 HE child is bewitched, good 

man! Thyself hast heard 
how it shrieked and screamed when 
the minister and elders were here to 
pray. And Dame Walford says that 
as Parson Williams laid his hand upon 
it, it made a fearful grimace at bim, 
and turned black in the face.” 

‘*T saw it not,” said the good man 
laconically. 

‘* And moreover, Dame Walford says, 
mayhap it’s not our child at all; but 
some devil’s brat that the witch spir- 
ited here, and took our babe for her 
own. And it’s true, Enoch, her child 
has curling hair, and a fresh color like 
thine, whilst this one is sure neither 
like me nor thee.” The young mother 
as she spoke looked at the little crea- 
ture on her lap with a painful expres- 
sion of aversion and distrust. 


‘* Nay, Miriam, that I can’t say. It 
has thy blue eyes and yellow hair. If 
only it were healthy and strong, 
thou’dst see it was very like thee.” 
The father stooped and touched ten- 
derly the little wasted hand, and 
looked into the baby’s face, pinched 
and worn with sickness. ‘*The Lord 
hath sent us a weakly child, and we 
should rather care for it as best we 
can, and pray to Him to do the rest, 
than accuse innocent folk of be- 
witching it. I tell thee, Miriam,” he 
continued, straightening up his iail 
form again and looking at her with 
sorrowful sternness, ‘‘ if Mistress Wil- 
son is hanged, I shall ne’er know an- 
other happy hour; nor thou either, 
when thou hast thy senses again, for 
verily if one is bewitched, it is thou, 
poor wife, and not the child.” 
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‘Ay, say thy wife is a witch at 
once, and have done !” was the bitter 
and passionate answer. ‘‘It were bet- 
ter to thy taste, mayhap, that I sat to- 
day in Salem jail, and Mistress Wilson 
here. She is a beautiful woman, and 
since her husband ne’er came back 
from sea, thou canst not pity her 
enough.” 

‘*Shame on thee!” was the good 
man’s sole reply, and he turned away 
and stood at the little window looking 
out into the twilight. The ticking of 
the clock was the only sound in the 
room till the mother laid the child in 
a cradle and pushed it from her as far 
as her arm would reach. At the move- 
ment Enoch turned again and came 
back to her. 

“‘Miriam,” he said gently, 
riam |” 

‘Thou knowest better than all the 
learned gentlemen about the witches,” 
she answered slowly, with a hard ex- 
pression around her mouth—‘‘ better 
than Pastor Williams and they in Sa- 
lem, and than Mr. Cotton Mather him- 
self, who says the children of the 
devil must be cast out, root and branch. 
And thinkest thou the Governor had 
held his peace if it were as thou 
wouldst have it, and the witches all 
innocent folk? Nay, but they con- 
fess their misdeeds themselves, Goody 
Blake, that was hanged o’ Tuesday, 
raged and foamed at the mouth when 
they asked her in court had she or no 
tormented the Pryor children, and 
given Mistress Dwight horrid rheu- 
matic pains. She cursed them then 
before the judge and all the people, 
and said if she could she would come 
back from hell to plague them.” 

*“*God be merciful to us! Goody 
Blake had a fiery tongue, and was 
ever a poor, half-dazed old wretch. 
The gentlemen of the court know what 
they do, I trust. I had let her alone 
an it had been my say. Still, Miriam, 
I dispute not with the learned men 
who affirm that Satan is going up and 
down among us. It may be so. Only 
this I say, that Mistress Wilson cursed 
no one. She only answered, ‘ Nay, 
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on my soul’ as gently as I have heard 
her speak, how oft, in this very room, 
when the judge charged her with 
throwing the parson’s son into fits, and 
bewitching our babe here. ‘ Nay, on 
my soul,’ she said, and stood straight 
and looked him in the face. ‘God 
knows I have wished the poor babe 
naught but good, from the time it 
came into the world.’ And I be- 
thought me, Miriam, how kindly and 
helpful she was when the child was 
born; how she watched with thee at 
night, and rocked the babe in her 
arms.” 

‘** Ay, and she well knew why,” said 
the mother, the lowering cloud of 
hatred darkening in her face. ‘* My 
babe has ne’er known a healthful hour, 
and hers is like arose. She has drawn 
the life out of our child into her boy, 
if, indeed, it be our child at all !” 

‘*How canst thou be so cruel?” 
burst forth the indignant answer. 
‘*The parson’s son is well again, and 
this poor child has naught the matter 
with it but that it was born of a 
weakly nature, like many another one 
before. Even now, Miriam, thou hast 
only to declare that thou believest it 
not, and Mistress Wilson might go 
free. Think, wife, she is young, like 
thee, and has a child as thou hast; 
and she must die and leave the little 
creature alone in this bard world, all 
because thou hast listened to old 
wives’ tales? Nay, God forbid ! Thou 
hadst ne’er thought it of thyself, I 
know; thou art too tender-hearted to 
work so much evil to a fellow creature ; 
but thou hast done a great wrong in 
letting others’ wicked suggestions get 
possession of thy heart, and there is 
but barely time to make it good again.” 

The young face looking into the 
glowing fire lost no whit of the fixed 
expression that disfigured it. There 
came no reply. 

‘*Miriam,” said the youthful good 
man, with passionate pleading in his 
tone, ‘‘say the word, and I will get 
her release this night before it be too 
late.” 

Again no answer was vouchsafed. 
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Righteous anger flashed in Enoch’s 
eyes, and his voice trembled with deep 
emotion, as he added: 

‘*Hear this then. If Mistress Wil- 
son is hanged to-morrow morn, her 
blood shall be between me and thee so 
long as we both shall live.” As he 
stood in the firelight, with uplifted 
hand and trembling lips, like an 
avenging angel, Miriam gazed at him 
with a sort of awe. But after he had 
waited in vain for her to speak, when 
he left her and she heard the house 
door close behind him, a bitter smile 
crept over her lips, and she let her 
head sink on her hand. 

Her meditations were disturbed di- 
rectly. The door of the ‘‘ keeping- 
room,” as the family sitting-room of 
those days was called, opened to ad- 
mit an elderly woman in the prim cos- 
tume of that olden time, 

‘* How goes it with the child, Miri- 
am? Has it had the fits again?” she 
asked, with eager curiosity. 

‘*Nay, dame, but it has cried since 
the morning till now, and it has the 
witch’s mark on its forehead as I have 
almost ne’er seen it before.” 

The two women bent together over 
the cradle, and contemplated its little 
occupant, who had fallen into a trou- 
bled slumber. Between the baby’s 
brows, that scowled as if the child 
were still in pain, lay indeed a deep 
red flush; the feverish token, perhaps, 
of its incessant crying. While they 
looked, the little parched lips twitched 
and moved. A happier mother might 
have said the babe was smiling, but 
when Dame Walford whispered myste- 
riously, ‘‘ The witch is talking to it,” 
Miriam nodded her head and sank 
back in her chair. 

‘*Think ye, dame,” she asked, look- 
ing fixedly at the flames, while the 
visitor took her place at the other cor- 
ner of the hearth—‘‘ think ye if I laid 
the babe in the fire, the witch would 
come and fetch it ?” 

‘* Lord !” exclaimed the other, evi- 
dently startled by the boldness of the 
proposition. ‘* But perchance it’s thine 
own after all, Miriam. I think thou 
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shouldst do nothing until the witch is 
hanged. Then, if it’s hers, it will after 
her, but if it’s thine, it will get well 
when she can torment it no more.” 

‘* But if it’s hers, and goes after her, 
then have I no child ?” 

‘“*Ay, marry, then is the other 
thine.” 

‘‘T could think it, for it has s color 
like Enoch’s, and curling hair, only 
that it is so fond of her. It clung to 
her ever when she caressed it, and 
cried when she left it, like any other 
child.” 

‘*But and if she charmed it? A 
witch can do that as well.” 

‘*Enoch says this babe’s like me.” 

‘*Nay, that it’s not ! Mind thee, I 
say not it is not thine. The parson 
thinks it is, and so do others who have 
spoke to me of the matter. But thine 
or no, it’s not like thee, and if Enoch 
says it, it is because he, like many an- 
other husband, has no eyes for his 
wife’s face. Why, I saw thee a babe 
in thy mother’s arms, and thou wast 
ever the fairest child, ay, and till thy 
marriage, the fairest maid in all the 
country round.” 

Miriam smiled faintly, but her brows 
contracted and the cloud of gloom 
settled darker than before over her 
face. She too had a mark upon her 
forehead, though she saw it not. 

‘Only since then I’m no more so 
fair.” 

‘* Thou art no more so gay,” was the 
evasive answer. 

‘** How can I be gay with that before 
my eyes,” asked the mother, pointing 
to the cradle, ‘‘and Enoch ever re- 
proaching me ? ” 

‘*Enoch believes not in the witches?” 

‘He believes not that Mistress Wil- 
son is a witch.” 

“Ay, ay! There are others like 
him. I’ve heard many a man praise 
her as fair and good. Fair she is of a 
truth, and peradventure her beauty 
has been a snare to her—her beauty 
and pride. For she carries her head 
high, Mistress Wilson. She comes of 
a great family, they say, and verily 
she has a likeness of her father with 
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lace ruffles to his shirt and a sword at 
his side. What might he say if he 
could see her now? And Abner Wil- 
son too! That would have been but 
an evil wind that brought him into 
port to hear his wife called witch. 
To my thinking, that’s a worse name 
than gossip and busybody, as I’ve 
heard she’s called me—though I bear 
her no malice for that.” 

** Ay,” said Miriam musingly, ‘‘ and 
who can tell why Abner ne’er came 
back again? A witch can brew bad 
weather. Think you not so, dame?” 

‘*Marry,” quoth the dame, ‘‘ a witch 
would do it too, had she seen a man 
that pleased her better than her hus- 
band—though Til not say that of 
Mistress Wilson, for I bear her no mal- 
ice.” 

While these scenes were passing in 
Enoch Dalton’s homestead, that lay on 
the highway between Salem and the 
little fishing village of Marblehead, the 
shades of evening had descended upon 
the demure first-mentioned town, and 
the lights twinkled out here and there 
from the houses, while the streets were 
already deserted. In 1693 they were 
not brilliantly illuminated, and the 
inhabitants found it more agreeable to 
stay within doors than to light their 
own uncertain steps with a hand lan- 
tern. Nearly in the centre of the town 
rose Salem jail, dark and uninviting 
in outward appearance, though in re- 
ality hospitable enough. It held 
within its four walls more guests than 
any house in all New England could 
have boasted. Wild accusations fol- 
lowing closely on each other had peo- 
pled its cells with witches, and when 
one was given over to the hangman’s 
hands, there was no danger but that 
a new occupant for the vacant place 
would soon be found, 

Besides these unwilling guests, how- 
ever, there were on this particular 
evening certain others, two or three 
worthy neighbors of Mistress Burns, 
the jailer’s wife. The goodly dames 
had the pleasure of hearing from her 
own lips how the Reverend Mr. Pryor 
and the justices had made a solemn 
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visit that afternoon to the witch, Mis- 
tress Wilson, who was to be hanged 
on the morrow—how they had ex- 
horted her to confess her evil prac- 
tices and her penitence for the same, 
and how they had been obliged to go 
away with their purpose uneffected, 
because the witch obstinately con- 
tinued to declare that she had done no 
harm to any creature. Then had the 
reverend gentleman affirmed that he 
had wrestled long and earnestly for 
her sinful soul, and that now, unless 
she expressly begged for his ghostly 
counsel, he should come to her no 
more. That meant that the dismal 
jail cart, the sheriff, and the hangman 
were the only further assistants she 
was to have on the journey to another 
world. The shudder that such a 
thought awakened, taken in connec- 
tion with Mistress Burns’s good cheer, 
amounted to an agreeably appalling 
sensation. The good wives would fain 
see the witch, they said—just a little 
peep, as it were, for verily to approach 
her too nearly in her last hours were 
ill advised. 

The room in which Mistress Wilson 
was to pass the night before her exe- 
cution was somewhat larger and more 
commodious than the cell where she 
had been confined. It had been 
thought only fitting that the worship- 
ful and reverend gentlemen should be 
received in decent quarters—a midway 
halting-place for her between the nar- 
row walls of a dungeon and eternity’s 
illimitable space. The room was made 
secure by iron gratings, and locks, 
and bolts innumerable, and it had a 
small barred window opening on a 
passage and provided wiih a shutter, 
pushed to and fro at will from the 
outside, by means of which the occu- 
pant could be observed. Mistress 
Burns opened this shutter a little way, 
and then several pairs of eyes peered 
in through the crack. 

The witch was walking slowly up 
and down, clad in the widow’s garb 
that she had worn since all hepe was 
lost of her husband’s return from sea. 
She held in her arms her child, that 
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she had been allowed to have once 
more before her death, not so much 
because of her earnest prayer as to see 
if the Dalton babe experienced ill 
effects. It was a beautiful little crea- 
ture that laid its curly head upon her 
shoulder, and in passing to and fro be- 
fore the tallow candle, forgotten when 
her inquisitors departed, she never 
faiied to look down at the bloom upon 
its cheeks, just visible in that dim 
light. It was hardly to be supposed 
that the witch’s brat had been very 
tenderly cared for during her long 
confinement, but nevertheless she 
clasped it again, with joy, as fresh and 
lovely as arose. If the proof of her 
evil doings lay in the fact that her 
child throve while others peaked and 
pined, then indeed her guilt was plain. 

‘*She kisses the babe,” whispered 
the women at the window. 

‘* Ay, she makes as though she were 
very fond of it; but I know not wheth- 
er to think she is or no.” 

‘*I verily think she is,” said the 
jailer’s wife, ‘‘for there can none 
come nigh her but she’ll beg and pray 
them to care for the child when she is 
gone. Even to-day she importuned 
the worthy gentlemen in most un- 
seemly manner, and wept and wrung 
her hands till they were fain to tell 
her the parish would care for it e’en 
though it be a witch’s babe.” 

‘* Mistress Burns,” came a somewhat 
deep but clear voice that made them 
all start, ‘‘I pray thee, give me some 
milk for the child.” The little crea- 
ture had begun to be uneasy and to 
fret, for, sharing its mother’s confine- 
ment, it was condemned to her fare of 
bread and water, which had proved in 
no way to its taste. 

‘‘Wouldst give it her ?” consulted 
the jailer’s wife. 

‘*Nay, wherefore ?” said one. ‘‘ Let 
her find a charm to still it.” And 
another, as Mistress Wilson made a 
step toward the window, clapped the 
shutter to in all haste. 

‘* Let her not breathe on us, for then 
are we all bewitched! I doubt she is 
very dangerous to-night.” 
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The women fled. back in alarm to 
the festive candlelight and the even- 
ing entertainment of cake and cider 
with which their hostess was presently 
to treat them. But she, retiring to the 
pantry to bring in those dainties with 
her own hands, arranged her tray as 
if she were all the time thinking of 
something else. Finally, she took 
down a pewter mug out of which her 
children once had drunk, poured it 
full of milk, and went down the pas- 
sage again to the little wooden shut- 
ter. 

Hark! the child was fretting, but 
the mother sang a simple little song 
enough, though a strange one for a 
witch: 

Hush, my babe ; lie still and slumber ! 

Holy angels guard thy bed, 

Heavenly blessings without number 

Gather round thy infant head. 


The listener waited till the voice 
ceased, and then, opening the window, 
said cautiously : 

“I've brought thee some milk, mis- 
tress.” 

The witch was there in an instant 
with a thankful exclamation on her 
lips, and this time the other forgot to 
be alarmed at her vicinity, for the lit- 
tle can stuck fast between the bars, 
and both were only bent on extricat- 
ing it. 

Mistress Wilson had laid aside her 
widow’s cap for the night, and loosen- 
ed her dark hair that fell like a veil 
over her shoulders. The light from 
the lamp, that the jailer’s wife had set 
on the window-ledge, shone on her 
white forchead and downcast lids, with 
their delicately fringed lashes, while 
her slender fingers worked about the 
cup to draw it through. 

As it yielded at last, she said, as if 
the unlooked-for kindness awakened a 
sudden hope, but in a voice that be- 
trayed the coming tears: 

‘*Oh, Mistress Burns, wilt thou think 
of my boy sometimes when——” 

That was too much for the other. 
To her excited fancy the deep, violet 
blue eyes shone with a mysterious 
light, and who could tell but the 
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breath from those sorrow-speaking lips 
had already contaminated her? The 
closing window cut off the rest, as 
Mistress Burns snatched her lamp and 
sped away. 

‘* Shalt be at the hanging ?” asked 
her friends when they took leave. 

**It is very early in the morning,” 
was the doubtful answer. 

‘*They say it is thus ordered that 
there may be no so great crowd as 
heretofore. It creates a clamor and 
disturbance that is unseemly in a town 
so plainly under the judgments of 
Providence as this. Still, I myself 
think to be there, for of the last I was 
prevented by my husband’s cousin 
Increase Goodwin, with his wife and 
children and wife’s sister, who all 
came to see those end that were hang- 
ed o’ Tuesday, so that I was forced to 
stand at the kitchen fire and prepare a 
meal for them while they amused 
themselves in the streets. This time, 
however, is my turn, since no one is 
like to come before six o’clock in the 
morning. And surely it is a comfort- 
ing and edifying spectacle in these 
troublous times, to see the wretches 
given over to their father, the devil.” 

‘** Ay,” said another of the women, 
‘*and perchance she will confess in 
the end, as Hester Scott did at sight of 
the gallows. For Hester declared, as 
ye all know, not only that she herself 
had attended the witches’ Sabbath, 
but told of many whom she had met 
in that devil’s congregations, and 
spake of none, forsooth, with more 
certainty than of Mistress Wilson, who 
rode through the air with her cat on 
her shoulder, and boasted of how she 
was drawing the Dalton child’s blood 
from its finger-ends and tormenting 
Mr. Williams’s son thrice daily. It is 
an excellent thing when the witches 
confess. Only so can full knowledge 
be obtained who among us is sold to 
Satan.” 

“Verily,” saidathird. ‘* Howbeit, 
to my thinking, the judges act some- 
what slowly in this matter, and give 
the evil time to spread. One hundred 
and fifty imprisoned, and as yet but 
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seventy condemned, and only twenty 
hanged! I doubt the gentlemen 
would do better to proceed more 
quickly with the sentences, for so the 
jails are full to overflowing, and many 
escape detection, from the impossibil- 
ity of bringing them to trial. Well, 
well, we must be watchful in prayer and 
tarry in patience till it pleaseth the 
Loré to look upon our affliction. I 
wish thee good night, mistress, and 
hope to meet thee to-morrow.” 

There were many in the town that 
night who waked to weep and pray. 
In one house were some grievously 
tormented, in another a member of the 
family had been torn from the midst 
of it, charged with practising the de- 
vices of Satan, and dragged, accursed 
of God and man, to imprisonment, 
condemnation, and death. But one 
who sat in Salem jail heard every hour 
of the night go by, till the watchman 
called for the last time his delusive 
cry of ‘* All’s well!” and the day had 
dawned—the duy when a witch was to 
die. 

In Enoch Dalton’s household also 
there was little sleep that night. Mir- 
iam, beset with entreaties and re- 
proaches, answered in the sayings of 
the godly Cotton Mather, or with the 
line of Holy Writ, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.” The woman was 
like flint in her resolve, and words 
never so appealing had as much ef- 
fect on her as the rushing breakers on 
the cliffs of Marblehead, that they 
cover for a moment with foam and 
spray, and, falling back, leave as hard 
and bleak and frowning as before. 
Enoch only wore himself out, and 
paced the room, at last, alone, while 
Miriam lay down to take a more feign- 
ed than real repose. 

She did him wrong. It was a pure 
sentiment of humanity, a manly in- 
stinct to help and protect a hunted, 
defenceless woman, who, in her hap- 
pier days, had gone in and out of his 
house on errands of neighborly kind- 
ness, that made him speak for Mistress 
Wilson now. He was not so far be- 
yond his fellow-citizens in cool-head- 
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edness and understanding as to repu- 
diate the idea of witchcraft altogether. 
How should he have been, when that 
storm of superstition that swept over 
the land carried with it men who 
stood as thinkers high above their 
fellows? Learned and godly men 
held discourses on the manifold arts of 
the Evil One, by which he ensnared 
weak souls to do his bidding, and for 
aught Enoch knew that might be true. 
There might be witches. Only one who 
had shown naught but kindness to him 
and his, one to whose accusation jea- 
lousy was not a stranger, his straight- 
forward, shrewd common sense told 
him was no witch. He was a plain 
man who troubled himself little with 
what lay beyond him; it was Mr. 
Mather’s business to make sermons and 
interpret, as it were, for God and the 
devil; it was his business to plough, 
and sow, and reap, and mind his 
household; and whatever questions 
came up there, in his own little sphere, 
he was capable to decide upon. His 
child was not bewitched, but sick, and 
the Evil One had whispered more 
suggestions to his wife than to Mis- 
tress Wilson. It was the phrase on 
every one’s lips in those dark times, 
‘*Satan is abroad,” and Enoch be- 
lieved it. Satan had entered his wife’s 
heart ! Alas, yes, and possibly his 
own too, as he bitterly swore a never- 
dying mindfulness of this wrong that 
was to be, and an eternal memory for 
a finite error. 

Miriam's pretended slumber became 
real at length; but as she fell asleep 
with her mind full of confused and 
distressing thoughts, they followed 
her into her dreams. Like the shift- 
ing figures of a kaleidoscope, melting 
one into another, horrid pictures pass- 
ed through her poor, bewildered 
brain. The house stood in flames be- 
cause she had thrown the baby on the 
fire, and all the neighbors were there, 
calling her murderess and trying to 
drag her away to justice. Then some 
one whispered ‘‘ witch,” and one after 
another took up the word, and they 
fell back from her, pointing with their 
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fingers and jeering. And again she 
was sitting by the hearth with Dame 
Walford at the other side, and sud- 
denly it was not the dame, but Mistress 
Wilson, who sat there, with a rope 
around her neck. Her face was deathly 
pale, and her dark blue eyes, fixed upon 
Miriam, seemed to cast a spell over her 
so that she could neither move nor 
cry out as she would fain have done. 
Then the babe in her arms began to 
struggle, and getting down, went to 
Mistress Wilson and clambered on her 
knees, It reached up and took the 
rope with its little hands and threw 
it in the fire, and immediately there 
was a dazzling light, and Mistress Wil- 
son stood clothed in a white robe, 
with wings at her shoulders, and Mir- 
iam knew it was her spirit. Upon 
that she was scized with a great dread, 
for the child stood holding by her, 
and would not return to Miriam, 
though she recognized it for her own 
in that brightness, and tried and tried 
in vain to callit back. It was very fair. 
There was no trace of the witch’s mark 
upon its brow, and its hair shone 
golden in the light that streamed 
around, Then it appeared that the 
spirit turned to go, the child ever fol- 
lowing, and with a great effort Miriam 
broke the spell, and stretched out her 
arms and cried: 

‘*Nay, take it not! Itis mine! I 
know it now. It is mine indeed !” 

As she spoke she felt a sharp pain, 
and her eyes opened. 

The sun was shining in her face, 
and she had struck her hand on the 
child’s little bed that stood beside 
her. Half bewildered yet from her 
dream, she raised herself and saw the 
baby lying in peaceful slumber. Its 
little face looked very sweet and fair; 
its brow was smooth, and the sun- 
beams slanting past seemed to make a 
halo round its golden hair.- Even as 
she looked at it the black thoughts 
and fancies of days and weeks gone 
by melted like the dark visions of 
that night, and, as in her dream, she 
recognized the child. But a nameless 
anxiety fell upon her, and a horrible 
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dread, and her voice was shrill and 
strange as she called: 

‘““Oh, Enoch, Enoch, rise and ride 
totown! For the child is well again. 
The child is mine, and Mistress Wil- 
son must not die !” 

He started up from the chair where 
he had fallen asleep in sheer exhaus- 
tion. The words rang like a clarion. 
The spell was broken—the scales had 
fallen from his wife’s eyes—the child 
was well! But Mistress Wilson—was 
there yet time to save her? 

He spoke not a word, but saddled 
the old plough horse, with shaking 
hands, swung himself on it, and rode 
away. Never since he could remem- 
ber had he slept so late as on that 
morning! Far over the sea the fish- 
ing boats that had put out at dawn 
showed now but a speck of shining 
sail, Andhark! Were those the Sa- 
lem bells that the wind brought so 
far? No, for the hour appointed for 
the witch to die had sounded long 
ago. There was no hope that he 
could reach the jail. He must make 
for Gallows hill, by the shortest way, 
to meet the fatal train beyond the 
town. He urged his horse to a furi- 
ous pace that was still far too slow 
for his feverish spirit. As the road 
stretched on between fields and fences, 
he had no eyes for the springing green 
in the fresh furrows, no thoughts to 
count the time till the apple-trees 
would stand white with blossoms on 
the hillside. He saw only a dismal 
procession issuing from the dark por- 
tals of the jail: Mistress Wilson 
standing in the cart with her arms 
bound behind her, and the tumultu- 
ous crowd that accompanied her slow 
progress, jeering and shouting when 
she swayed to and fro and all but lost 
her balance at the rough jolts over 
the pavement: the men gazing with 
hard, cold. eyes, the women pointing, 
the children shricking in exultation, 
**The witch is hit ! the witch is hit !” 


‘when some stone from a little hand 


fell with a truer aim than all the rest. 
He had seen such things before. He 
could picture it to himself so distinct- 


ly that the great drops rolled over his 
forehead as he felt his powerlessness 
to make an end to the cruel scene, 
Then, out of the precincts of the 
town, along the sunny road, the cart 
went on and on till it stopped beside 
the gallows. His heart began to 
thump heavily, his breath came thick 
and short. Only a little further, only 
to the turn in the way, and he should 
see the spot; should see if the crowd 
were there—should see—should see— 
The awful presentiment that oppress- 
ed him became a paralyzing weight. 
There was only that one hope left to 
which many a soul has clung in its 
anguish, a hope in the very horror of 
the thing it fears. It would be so 
cruel, it would be so dreadful, that 
it could not be ! 

He had reached the turning. Should 
he look up? Was it the pulsing 
blood that made that murmur in his 
ears, or were they already there? He 
urged his horse forward to one last, 
desperate effort, before he dared to 
raise hishead. Andthen— Merciful 
heaven! The accursed thing stood in 
the fair spring morning, with its out- 
stretched arm, and something swayed 
therefrom. 

Shortly after, a troop of boys, dash- 
ing down the hill, caught sight of a 
solitary rider whose spent horse plod- 
ded its weary way upward with signs 
of great exhaustion, but taking its 
ewn course and its own time to the 
task, for the man had dropped the 
reins, and was so bowed over his 
horse’s neck that they only recognized 
him with difficulty. 

‘*Hey, Master Dalton !” they called 
in boisterous merriment as they came 
near, ‘‘ ye are too late for the hanging! ” 

The man raised himself and looked 
at them with glazed eyes and an ashen 
face. They were children from the 
fisher huts in Marblehead, and knew 
their wealthier neighbors well; but 
the countenance he turned to them to- 
day was so strange that they stopped 
to stare as he rode by, and then, put- 
ting their heads together for a consul- 
tation, turned and followed. 
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Enoch knew as little as they why he 
went on. ‘‘Too late! too late!” he 
had been repeating to himself, with a 
strange, confused, sickening feeling, 
before they shouted the words in his 
ears. Still he went on; perhaps it was 
more from the impossibility of going 
back than from any aim or object that 
he had in view. ‘‘ Her blood shall be 
between me and thee,” he had said, 
and how could he meet his wife again ? 

It was still and deserted on the hill- 
top, but Enoch had no consciousness 
of beingalone. The crowd might have 
been surging about him for aught he 
knew. He was only aware of a long, 
long shadow on the grass; he heard 
the clanking of a chain, and taking 
his hat from his head, as if he had 
stood by Mistress Wilson’s open grave, 
he glanced upward, 

A shriek of shrill, childish laughter 
burst upon his ear as his eyes fixed 
themselves in stupified amaze on a 
pole tied round with fluttering rags 
that dangled from the gallows. 
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‘*Know ye not, master,” said the 
children, swarming around him, ‘‘ the 
Governor hath sent command there 
shall be no more hanging until he 
himself hath fuller knowledge of the 
matter of witchcraft ? The messenger 
rode post-haste into Salem just after 
daybreak. One told us that we met 
on the highway, but as we were out 
for a frolic, we were fain to pluck up” 
a scarecrow from the field yonder, 
and hang that instead of the witch, 
an it may not displease ye.” 

The children’s wild mirth grew still 
when they saw how he bent his head, 
and hid his face with his hands. They 
drew back wondering and awe-struck 
at his silence, and left him alone. As 
he turned bridle at last, and rode 
away home once more, two words re- 
peated themselves over and over with- 
in him, but this time they came from 
a joyful and grateful heart that could 
only think and say, ‘‘Thank God! 
Thank God |!” 

G. H. Prerce. 
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HE expression new history is al- 
most aparadox. In ninety-nine 

cases out of ahundred the most elastic 
interpretation of the word new could 
only make it mean another, signifying 
that one more repetition had been 
made of well-known and oft-described 
themes. Events, through authentic 
statements and precision of dates, be- 
come established facts, and facts, being 
regarded as the only stable things in 
an unstable world, are received un- 
questioned, vouched for heartily, and 
transmitted in a language closely imi- 
tating that of the sources from whence 
they were derived. The accumulated 
annals of the life of mankind on this 
planet form an authority of the most 
august kind, and authority ever pre- 


*“ Forenta Staternas Historia,” of Joh. A, 
Enander. Chicago, Il: Enander & Bohman. 





cludes the right of private judgment, 
the possibility of divergence from its 
set confines. It compels conformity, 
non-conformity being falsity and mis- 
statement. Nevertheless, it can be 
asserted soberly and without extrava- 
gance, that the true history of the 
world has never yet been written; that 
the medium through which we view the 
panorama of the past is an exceedingly 
imperfect one; and that, in the new 
light destined to be shed upon it, its 
aspect will be as thoroughly trans- 
formed as that of a shadowed land- 
scape filled with undefined and gro- 
tesque shapes when the broad sunshine 
bursts upon it. History forbids ex- 
ploration and research; nothing must 
be found except what it offers; the 
seeker gathers relics and the legends 
attached to them, nothing more; with 
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the faithful credulity of a devotee, he 
repeats the legends and helps carry the 
thread onward through the centuries. 
Yet there is occasionally a mind daring 
enough to doubt, profound enough to 
investigate even the infallible; such 
minds revolutionize the things they 
touch, shattering the permanency of 
that which has stood for ages. 

A history of the United States has 
been written in the Swedish language 
to which the adjective new, far from 
being fanciful or purportless, is a lite- 
ral truth. Its author is Herr Jo- 
han A, Enander, a Swede, who has 
from principle and sentiment become 
a citizen of this country. He is now 
the editor-in-chief of ‘‘ Hemlandet” 
(** The Homeland ’’), one of the largest 
and most important Swedish newspa- 
pers in the United States, published 
in Chicago, which city seems to be the 
nucleus of the best thought and efforts 
of the Scandinavians, there being no 
less than six prominent Scandinavian 
journals published there. In addition 
to this Herr Enander is starting a new 
illustrated monthly, entitled ‘‘ Far and 
Near,” which he aims to make one of 
the finest and most artistic of its kind. 
Of his history the first volume of 
192 pages, which alone has been is- 
sued, is simply preliminary. So deep 
are his delvings among the roots that 
underlie visible growths, the ante- 
cedents of known conditions, that in 
these pages he has not reached that 
usual starting-point, the voyage of dis- 
covery of Columbus. Such almost 
fathomless researches cannot but touch 
bases never suspected by the superfi- 
cial. Enander is an antiquarian who 
goes to the bottom of antiquity, and it 
is known that this young country has 
an age as venerable as any. 

The book opens with a brief descrip- 
tion of the very earliest settlers, the 
Mound Builders, a people who emi- 
grated during a very remote period 
from Mexico, founding colonies along 
the Gulf of Mexico and in the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio valleys. They attained 
no slight degree of civilization, and 
remained in the country a long time, 
53 
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being finally driven away by uncivil- 
ized usurpers, who came from the 
northwest. They then left the Ohio 
valley, and settled among their coun- 
trymen on the lower Mississippi, where 
they resided for years. Finally (about 
1,000 years before Christ) they re- 
turned to Mexico, where, under the 
name of Toltekers, they formed a large 
and powerful kingdom which lasted 
for several centuries. Next follow 
the Indians, who are very minutely 
and philosophically described, their 
various tribes, language, mode of life, 
government, laws, religion, warfare 
and weapons, clothing, habits and cus- 
toms, woman’s position, population, 
etc. This branch of the subject is 
treated with the freshness and vigor 
which originality and warmth of sen- 
timent infuse into the dryest and most 
devitalized of details. I think this 
freshness is peculiar to the Swedish 
mind. It treads the paths of thought 
as if they had been untramped before, 
neither flowers nor verdure marred by 
contact. To be viewed truly, all things 
must be viewed as if for the first time. 
That the Indians possessed a sublimity 
all who study them in their primitive 
state must perceive. That they lost 
it in proportion as their intercourse 
with Europeans increased is equally 
obvious, Enander’s conclusions, like 
those of all others, are that the effect 
of civilization upon the Indians was 
moral degeneracy. 

From descriptions, comparatively 
familiar, of aborigines whom we have 
always supposed to have directly pre- 
ceded the Christian whites in the oc- 
cupancy of this country, we pass to a 
well authenticated, practical account 
of a people that have before been like 
unreal, colossal cloud-forms in the dim 
horizon of the past. These people, the 
ancient Norsemen, whose heroic lives 
have to us only been perpetuated in po- 
etry and legend, and of whom we have 
but the vaguest conceptions, are at last 
enjoying an actual position in history ; 
and the events in which they took 
part are found to be mysteriously 
linked with our own early destiny. 
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They are in fact our Pilgrim Fathers, 
having effected the first landing on the 
coast of Massachusetts. 

In the author's introduction to ‘‘ The 
Second Period,” he says : ‘‘ The events 
we are now going to relate are nut 
only in and of themselves, but also 
through their results, up to this time 
prudently suppressed, of world-wide 
importance. Through the researches 
of our time, especially through the 
classical work of C. C. Rafn, Coun- 
sellor of State, ‘ Antiquitates Ameri- 
cane,’ it has been placed almost be- 
yond doubt, not only that the Norse- 
men descendants from Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark discovered America 
five hundred and twelve years before 
Columbus saw its shores, but also that 
the brave mariners of the North found- 
ed colonics in the discovered land, 
with which Greenland and Iceland kept 
up communication until the year 1347, 
and that it is possible that Columbus in 
1477, in Iceland, received intelligence of 
the great country in the West, and sub- 
sequently sailed on his ‘ voyage of dis- 
covery’ in the wake of the old Norse- 
men. he English American histor- 
ians, even the celebrated Bancroft, have 
up to a recent date regarded the story 
of America’s discovery by Norsemen as 
an unreliable fiction. But during the 
last few years opinions on this subject 
have materially changed. Some Eng- 
lish American authors now affirm bold- 
ly that the Northmen were the first 
Europeans who demonstrably came to 
America, as well as acknowledge that 
the Icelandic records of the Norse- 
men’s voyages are reliable. Other 
authors, on the contrary, who do not 
wish to break completely with the old 
views, present in brief the narrative of 
the Norsemen’s voyages, averring that 
they may possibly have occurred at 
the alleged time. In the various his- 
torical text-books in the English lan- 
guage we see yet to-day the untruth- 
ful statement that Columbus was the 
first European that visited America.” 

teversing the order of the book, I 
shall translate the narratives of the 
several voyages first, commencing 
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with that of Bjarne Herjulfsson, the 
first discoverer, allowing the charac- 
teristics of the Norsemen to follow 
the achievements which will make 
every personal detail of added inter- 
est:+ ‘‘Erik Ride, a descendant of a 
mighty Norseman by the name of 
Oyna Thore, was compelled on ac- 
count of murder to flee to Iceland at 
the end of the tenth century. After 
a short interval he committed a fresh 
murder in Iceland, and was banished 
for a period of three years. He then 
resolved to seek a land lying far out 
in the sea which had recently been 
discovered by a man by the name of 
Gunbjérn, and after him called Gun- 
bjérnsskir, The murderer succeeded 
in finding the said land (about the 
year 982), and he spent there the 
term of his exile; then returned to 
Iceland, and could not enough praise 
the discovered country, which he, be- 
cause of the luxuriant verdure of the 
fields, called Greenland. Many Ice- 
landers of Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish birth resolved to go there, and 
in the spring of 986 Erik Réde made 
another trip to Greenland, accompa- 
nied by twenty-five ships, laden with 
emigrants, cattle, etc. Among the 
Northmen who now sailed was a Her- 
julf Bardsson, a relative of Injulf, one 
of the first ‘landnamsmiin’ of Ice- 
land. He settled at Herjulfsniis. 
Erik Ride, with his sons Leif, Thor- 
vald, and Thorstein, established them- 
selves at Brattalid, and Erik’s daugh- 
ter Freydis, who was married to a 
man named Thorvald, lived in G&da, 
which afterward became a bishopric. 
“TIerjulf had a son Bjarne, who 
for many years had ranged the seas 
and gained riches and repute. The 
latter was for a while in Norway, but 
went back to Iceland in the summer 
(986), and there learned that his fath- 
er, with whom he was accustomed to 
stay every winter, had removed to 
Greenland. Tiis news, say the old 


* Sec in connection with this article the article 
“Claims to the Discovery of America,’ publish- 
ed in “‘ The Galaxy " for October, 1875.—Ep1Tor 
GaLaxY. 
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annals, seemed to Bjarne important, 
and he did not care to unload his ship. 
Then his seamen inquired what he 
meant to do, and he answered that he 
meant to be faithful to his habit and 
winter with his father. ‘And so I 
will go to Greenland if you will go 
with me.’ All expressed themselves 
willing to follow his lead. Bjarne 
said, ‘Our voyage may seem impru- 
dent, as none of us have been in 
Greenland’s waters before’; but they 
put to sea nevertheless as soon as they 
were ready. After three days’ sail 
they could no longer see land, but 
then the breeze ceased, and instead 
came a north wind and fog, so that 
they did not know where they were. 
Thus was it for many days. 
‘“‘Thereafter they saw the sun, and 
could then distinguish the points of 
the compass. They spread sail, and 
kept on their course a day and night 
until they sawland. They questioned 
among each other what land it could 
be, and Bjarne expressed his belief 
that it was Greenland. They asked 
him if he was going to the land or 
not, and he said it was his intention 
to sail close along shore, and they did 
so. They soon saw that the land was 
without mountains and wooded, and 
that it had low hills. Heading away 
from shore, they sailed for two days 
and nights until they saw another 
land. They asked Bjarne if this could 
be Greenland, but he said he believed 
this to be it as little as the former, 
‘for in Greenland, as I have been tuld, 
there are large glaciers.’ They ap- 
proached this land quickly, and saw 
that it was flat and grown with trees. 
The wind freshened, and the sailors 
thought it advisable to go ashore; 
but Bjarne would not do so, notwith- 
standing they considered themselves 
in need of both wood and water. 
‘You are not so entirely without 
either,’ said he; but still the crew 
murmured over it. He bade them un- 
furl the canvas, They did so, turned 
the prow outward, and sailed under a 
southwest wind for three days. On 
the third they saw a land that was 


high and mountainous with glaciers. 
They again inquired if Bjarne wished 
to cast anchor there, but he said he 
did not wish to, because the land did 
not seem habitable. They did not 
take in sail, but kept along shore; 
then they found that it was an island. 
Again leaving the land behind them, 
they steered seaward with the same 
wind, but the breeze increased, so 
that Bjarne ordered them to reef and 
not sail faster than the strength of the 
vessel would allow. They sailed so 
for three days and nights until they 
saw the fourth land, and asked Bjarne 
whether he thought that was Green- 
land or not. Bjarne answered: ‘It 
is like what has been tola me about 
Greenland. Here we will stop.’ They 
did so, and disembarked in the after- 
noon under a headland, where a boat 
lay. And there on this headland lived 
Bjarne’s father, Herjulf, and from this 
it got the name of Herjulfsniis. The 
land which Bjarne during this voyage 
of discovery first cume to is supposed 
to have been the coast of ‘ Vinland it 
goda,* or Massachusetts, the second 
Markland, or Nova Scotia, and the 
third Lilla Helluland, or New Found- 
land.” 

Upon Bjarne Herjulfsson’s return to 
Greenland he talked much of what he 
had seen, and this excited in Leif 
Erikssont a great inclination to take 
a voyage himself and explore the new 
land. He purchased Bjarne’s ship, 
and started with a crew of thirty-five 
men. His voyage was substantially 
the same, as he touched at the same 
places and the descriptions all corre- 
spond. After leaving Markland they 
pursued their course with a northwest 
wind. In the language of the chroni- 
cle: ‘* After two days they saw land. 
They sailed there and came to an 
island (which, according to Hilde- 
brand’s, Strinnholm’s, and _ other’s 
translations, lay north of the mainland, 
but which, according to Rafn, lay east 


* Vineland the Good. 

+ On the 4th of July, 1876, the Scandinavians 
in this country are to unveil a monument erected 
to the viking in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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of it), Here they found dew cn 
the grass, and thought they had never 
tasted anything so sweet. Rafn, Holm- 
berg, and others assume that this is- 
land was the present Nantucket, where 
the honey-dew still falls, and consid- 
er that the cape mentioned by the 
Northmen was the present Barnstable, 
Mass. Westward of this cape Leif 
steered his ship to a place where at 
ebb tide it was very shallow. The 
channel along Barnstable is to this day 
full of reefs and shoals, and such there 
are also said to be in the neighborhood 
of Rhode Island, at the point where it 
is supposed that Leif’s vessel ran 
aground. It is stated in the narrative 
that this occurred at a place where a 
river ran into a bay; that the North- 
men brought their vessel up in the 
river and thence to the bay, and that 
they in the vicinity of the same built 
their abode. By this river is probably 
meant the narrow but yet navigable 
Pocasset river, through which the Taun- 
ton river empties a part of its waters 
into the sea at Seaconnet. Mount Hope 
Bay thus becomes the bay mentioned 
by the Northmen.” 

An account is next given of Thor- 
vald_ Eriksson’s voyage. Thorvald 
was stimulated by the reports he heard 
from his brother to make a more ex- 
tended voyage himself, which he did 
in the spring of 1003, with a crew of 
thirty men. It is supposed that he 
visited the coasts of Connecticut, New 
York, and perhaps also New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. Once while 
walking on a beach they found three 
birch canoes and three men under 
each. They killed them all, perhaps 
supposing that they had concealed 
themselves with hostile intentions. 
Soon after they were attacked by a 
large number of the savages,* who 


came along shore in canocs. In the 
encounter Thorvald was _ mortally 
wounded. In his death moment he 


instructed his followers to bury him 


* These were not Indians, but Esquimaux. At 
that time they lived far further south than in our 
day, and it appears that they were not until the 
13th and 14th century driven north by the Indian 
tribes advancing from the west and south. 
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there, and prepare to return as soon as 
possible. ‘‘ The annals indicate plain- 
ly,” says the author, ‘‘ that the North- 
men intended to settle in this country 
870 years ago, but Thorvald saw that 
his men would not be able, after their 
leader’s death, to found and defend a 
colony in the discovered country.” 
The first well organized attempt to 
settle the country was made by Thor- 
finn Karlsefue, a rich and powerful de- 
scendant of the Swedish king, Bjérn 
Jernsida. In Greenland there was as 
before much talk about the expedi- 
tions to Vinland, and Thorfinn was 
urged to undertake one. He finally 
resolved to emigrate in the spring of 
1007. His vessel contained sixty men 
and five women. Besides his there 
were two other vessels, making in all 
a company of one hundred and sixty 
persons, ‘‘ and they had with them all 
kinds of domestic animals, for they in- 
tended to settle the land if they could. 
They sailed first to Vesterbygden in 
Greenland, and from thence south- 
ward to Stora Helluland, or the pres- 
ent Labrador; from thence they sailed 
in two days to Markland, a wooded 
land where there were many wild 
beasts; then steered in a southwesterly 
direction until they came to K6lniis 
(present Cape Cod), in whose neigh- 
borhood there were deserts, as wel! as 
long and sandy beaches, which by the 
Northmen were called ‘ the wonderful 
beaches’ (Nanset, Chatham, and Mon- 
omoy beaches). After the Northmen 
had sailed by these the land began to 
be indented with inlets. Two men, 
Hake and Hekja, whom Leif had ob- 
tained from the Norwegian king, Olof 
Tryggvason, then landed, and were 
commissioned to explore the country 
to the southwest. After two days they 
returned and brought with them wild 
grapes and wheat. The Northmen 
then steered into a deep bay, beyond 
which lay anisland. Through this bay 
went a strong current,* and on this ac- 
count the Northmen called the island 
Straumey, or Strémsin (now Martha’s 
Vineyard), and the bay Straumsfjérd 
* Swedish, strdm:; river, stream, current. 
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(now Buzzard’s bay). On the island 
was a multitude of eider ducks and 
other sea-fowl, and there were so many 
eggs that one could scarcely walk there. 

‘*Thorfinn wished to go toward the 
southwest, but Thorhall toward the 
north. This and other circumstances 
caused dissension among the emi- 
grants. Provoked because the lend 
had been described to him better than 
it was in reality, Thorhall separated 
from Thorfinn with eight men, hoisted 
sail, and steered northward past Nanset 
beach and Cape Cod, but was stranded 
on the coast of Iceland, where both he 
and his men were made thralis. Karl- 
sefue, Snorre, Bjarne, and the rest 
of the men, in all one hundred and 
fifty-one, sailed further west, how- 
ever, until they came to the mouth 
of ariver. They entered the inlet, in 
which were large islands, went ashore, 
erected dwelling houses, and called 
the place Hop (the Swedish for hope, 
the present Mount Hope, by the In- 
dians called Mont Haup), . . . 
In 1008 Gudrid, Karlsefue’s wife, 
gave birth to a male child who re- 
ceived the name of Snorre. He was 
the first Norseman born in North 
America.” 

It seems they were much molested 
by the savages, and although the North- 
men in the last sharp conflict came off 
victorious, Karlsefue realized that ‘‘ it 
would be impossible for him, in the 
long run, to contend against a whole 
population with a little over one hun- 
dred men.” After spending another 
winter in Vinland he proposed to re- 
turn home the following spring. 

‘It is related that some of Thor- 
finn Karlesefue’s men remained in this 
country when their leader returned to 
Greenland. Two Northmen chiefs 
from Iceland are said to have joined 
them after a time, and founded a colo- 
ny at Taunton river. . . Most 
of the Northmen who became settlers 
in Vinland were heathen. It is true 
there were also Christians among them, 
but these had slight knowledge of 
Christianity, for, as the annals express 
it, ‘Christianity was then young in 
Greenland and also in Iceland.’ A 
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zealous bishop by the name of Jon, a 
Saxon or Irishman by birth, therefore 
resolved, after preaching four years in 
Iceland, to go to Vinland and proclaim 
the truths of Christianity to the North- 
men there. Reliable Icelandic chroni- 
cles state that he entered upon his 
journey in 1059, and that he in Vin- 
land suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the heathen, after he had succeeded 
in converting many of them to Chris- 
tianity through his preaching. 

‘The first Christian sermons here in 
America were thus preached in our 
forefathers’ tongue (Swedish). When 
we realize that the Northmen in gen- 
eral were very tolerant toward those 
who thought differently, we can with 
reason assume that Bishop Jon through 
unwise zeal gained his martyr crown, 
Still it is possible that he tried to ex- 
tend his activity to the Esquimaux and 
Indians, and that these avenged on 
him the wrongs they suffered from 
the Northmen. . . That the 
Norsemen as late as the fourteenth 
century possessed knowledge of and 
sustained communication with North 
America is shown by an important 
statement in ‘Skatholts-awnalerna’ 
(concluded in 1856). They relate that 
a ship with a crew of seventeen men 
sailed in 1347 from Greenland to Mark- 
land (Nova Scotia), to get building 
timber. On the homeward voyage the 
ship was storm-driven to Iceland, 
where the story of the voyage was re- 
corded nine years afterward. 

‘*Eight hundred and thirty years 
after the above-mentioned voyage to 
North America, Iceland was visited 
by a skilful navigator, Christopher 
Columbus, who had been sent out by 
Englishmen in Bristol to explore the 
northern waters. In Iceland, where 
traditions of Vinland still lived on the 
lips of the people, this man without 
doubt obtained reliable information 
about Vinland it goda, which he after- 
ward ‘discovered.’ 

‘*The report of the Norsemen’s voy- 
ages to Vinland, however, had not 
stopped within the narrow limits of 
Greenland and Iceland; it had wan- 
dered like a vague legend through 
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many of the countries of Europe. 
Bjarne Herjulfsson had before Erik 
Jarl of Norway related his discoveries. 
Thorfinn Karlesfue’s wife, who had 
lived in Vinland three years, had after- 
ward gone to Rome, and probably did 
not omit to relate her wonderful expe- 
riences to the spiritual fathers in the 
Eternal City. Canon Adam of Bremen 
had heard of Vinland as an island ly- 
ing in the ocean, and his work, in 
which he briefly describes it, was not 
unknown to the learned within the 
cloister walls of southern Europe. The 
Archbishop of Lund had in 1121 in- 
stalled the first bishop of Vinland, and 
undoubtedly apprized the Pope in 
Rome of it. Faint rumors of the voy- 
ages of the Northmen of Iceland and 
Greenland to a country lying on the 
other side of the ocean reached the 
Northmen of France and penetrated 
even to the larger Italian seaports, 
which were often visited by Swedes 
and Danes. There is therefore ground 
for the presumption that Columbus, 
even before he went to Iceland, heard 
the report of the Norsemen’s expedi- 
tions to Vinland, and that the first 
thought of a voyage of discovery to 
India thus arose in him.” 

On reviewing a work like this I have 
deemed it the best service both to au- 
thor and public to make a connected 
narrative of the remarkable events 
therein contained, that the unknown 
tongue may not heighten the obscurity 
into which wilful intent and lack of 
research have thrown them. To Amer- 
icans these events are of very deep im- 
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port: first, as establishing the truth, 
and next, as directing our conclusions, 
which, if these are facts, have hitherto 
been very erroneous, The many and 
peculiar inferences to be drawn from 
the narrative I leave to the sagacity of 
the reader, and as the extracts have 
been so much more copious than I at 
first intended, I will simply quote a 
tribute paid to the character of the 
Norsemen by one of the first historians 
of Sweden: 

‘*They were at home as much occu- 
pied in making a conquest of the 
rather unfertile soil with axe and 
plough as on the scas and in expedi- 
tions to foreign lands gaining by the 
sword kingdoms and estates; proud, 
ambitious, capable of noble deeds, and 
easily led through love, but unbending 
under force or unjust power, chival- 
rous in action and bearing to the other 
sex, gay and open to the pleasures of 
social life, hospitable, friendly, accom- 
modating to strangers, to friends faith- 
ful unto death, true to their word, 
honest, brave, warlike, esteeming hon- 
or and freedom above all else, loving a 
great name and fame, and taking de- 
light in pomp and magnificence—men 
who through their receptivity to all 
human culture, and through their pow- 
erful will and energy, through their 
exploits and the great things they have 
done on land and sea, and through the 
mementoes they have Jeft behind thei, 
well deserve an immortality equal io 
that which Homer has given to his 
heroes.” 

Marig A. Brown. 
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sir with me here, Spirit of Poesy, 

Here where amid the mosses at our feet 
The forest brooklet murmurs low and sweet, 
Inviting the rapt soul to minstrelsy. 

Lay thy soft hand in mine, and let me see 
In thy still eyes, with heavenly grace replete, 
The living beams of love that alway greet 


Thy lonely votary. 


Upon the sea 


Of life and fate and death let us sail on 

Together far adown the purple west, 

And hear the universal undertone 

Swell on the mighty surge of thought: our quest 
Shall lead o'er charméd deeps, with starbeams strewn, 


Till in diviner realms our bark shall rest. 
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MEMORY. 

Ir people who “‘ make history ” would 
have half an eye to the people who 
read history, and make it with some con- 
sideration for weak memories, it would 
be on their part a gracious act. “ The 
Main Industrial Palace,” says the guide- 
book of the Fair, ‘‘is just 1,880 feet in 
length,” which, i protest, is exactly four 
feet too many. Why did they not build 
it shorter by that little space? What 
are eight-and-forty inches, plus or minus, 
I say, inastructure stretching more than 
the third of a mile? Why, at so easy 
a rate, did they not fix that memorable 
1876 in the mind of every man and child 
of the visiting millions ? Indeed, a very 
humane architect could go further, and 
reproduce this happy number in halves, 
quarters, tenths, and what fractions not, 
throughout the dimensions of the build- 
ings, so as to furnish crutches at every 
step for the infirmities of memory. 

I still recall the illogical sense of grati- 
tude to Christopher Wren with which a 
lad who took unkindly to measurements 
once found in his book that St. Paul’s 
was just 365 feet high to the base of the 
cross; and I suppose the schoolboys of 
the future will experience a like sense of 
gratitude to Taylor and Meade, that 
Buena Vista was fought on the 22d of 
February, and that on the eve of July 4 
Gettysburg was won. As for our second 
and third Presidents, we all know that 
to the varied obligations under which 
they had put mankind Adams and Jef- 
ferson added the culminating one of dy- 
ing on the self-same day, and that day, 
too, the semi-centenary of Independence, 
July 4, 1826, as the dullest head of us 
can remember, thanks to a grip of coin- 
cidence surer than any memoria technica 
which the gibberish of Gouraud pro- 
vides. But in truth few great men 
think in supreme moments of their duties 
toward the schoolboy of the future; and 
some snarling critics, look you, may even 
deny that battles should be fought, tem- 
ples built, and deaths consummated 
with a view of making chronology easy 
by the association of ideas, 


When one reflects on how much he 
has read and how little retained, how 
much conned by rote whereof he recalls 
not a line, he will find the score a melan- 
choly one. Is this mental digestion of 
ours dulled and broken like the physical 
by cramming and carelessness ? Can wo 
much improve it by any medicine or 
gymnastic arts? Everybody has been 
wondering of late at the stories which 
Mr. Trevelyan tells regarding the tenaci- 
ty of Lord Macaulay’s memory. Wait- 
ing one day in a Cambridge coffee-house 
for a post-chaise, the lad picked up a 
newspaper containing a couple of obscure 
short poems. ‘*‘He looked them once 
through, and never gave them a thought 
for forty years, at the end of which time 
he repeated them both without missing, 
or, as far as he knew, changing a single 
word.” Accompanying his father on an 
afternoon visit, he found and devoured 
**The Lay of the Last Minstrel” while 
his elders chatted; returning home he 
repeated to his mother as many cantos as 
she had the patience to hear. Whoever 
has heard Sidney Woollctt recite one of 
the dozen Shakespeare plays or a score 
of the thousand poems he is said to have 
by heart, must be struck by his mne- 
monic power. Dr. Holmes, with his 
unvarying felicity, calls Woollett’s a 
‘*nictorial’’ memory; and, firing at that 
phrase, Mr. H. 8S. Olcott exclaims: 
“‘Every scene transpires as though it 
were something in real life. To his 
mind's eye the ghost of Banquo stalks to 
the banquet table, Hamlet broods in the 
castle corridors, Lear bows before the 
tempest, Portia pleads to the Doge, 
Evangeline floats down the river, and 
the returning Enoch peers at his faultless 
one through the cottage casement.” 
But this is presumably not at all what 
Dr. Holmes meant, as he was not dis- 
cussing hallucinations. Mr. Proctor’s 
theory of Zerah Colburn is that the boy 
could form ‘‘a quasi-physical picture in 
his mind’s eye of the large numbers on 
which he operated,”” and hence could 
add, multiply, or divide them as if ona 
slate—just as we may trace Paul Mor- 
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phy’s prodigies to his being able to form 
and revive at pleasure perfect mental 
pictures of his chess-boards. Professor 
Ferrier calls memory ‘the registration 
of sense impressions,” whence we have 
a sight memory, an ear memory, etc. In 
fine, that sort of memory that not only 
keeps alive the brain's impression of the 
circumstances under which, for example, 
a verse was first projected upon it, but 
reads from a mental transfer of the ori- 
ginal printed page, photographed, as it 
were, upon the mind—such a picture- 
forming memory is naturally, when 
joined with power of keeping the mind 
fixed and poised, very sure of its words. 

But tenacity of memory is unluckily 
something that no technique of the 
schools will give us. A Macaulay, a 
Colburn, a Morphy has it in childhood, 
In Richmond the other day a Sunday- 
school girl recited all the Psalms and 
part of the Ecclesiastes (luckily only a 
part), a total of 4,000 verses, committed 
to memory the preceding seven days. 
Another week’s task had been the Epis- 
tles to the Romans, Galatians, and 
Philippians. With such examples about 
us we need not fish up historic prodigies 
—Pascal and Lipsius and Suarez and 
Scaliger. 

If its capacity and voracity are so 
great in childhood, that time of life must 
be favorable for stocking the memory. 
It is wonderful how babes pick up the 
alphabet and the language; how they 
learn by heart every face of their little 
cubes, so that when you call upon them 
for some picture or letter that lies face 
downward, they choose the right block 
from a score by knowing the top. FPres- 
ently the urchins master the multiplica- 
tion table, and perform prodigies in re- 
citing poetry. Their minds absorb like 
fresh blotters; but later in life they can- 
not do these marvels. A day arrives 
when they learn through logical processes 
or through the association of ideas, and 
when to retain without understanding, 
by sheer strength of memory, as they 
once did, has become a labor of Sisyphus. 
The veteran lawyer, the physicist, easily 
takes in fresh facts that flower from the 
old roots, but « totally new code or new 
nomenclature he finds irksome to learn, 
and sometimes leans on ‘‘one of my 
young men,’’ who acquire the terms 
with more ease. The maxim of all cen- 
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turies is that earliest impressions are 
deepest. Age repeats without effort the 
Scripture verses learned in infancy, 
though intermediate lore has perished; 
so that it would have been, perhaps, a 
story less wonderful in sound and more 
wonderful in substance if those poems 
already spoken of that Macaulay re- 
hearsed had been glanced at by him only 
ten years instead of forty before. Hence 
it has been argued that childhood is the 
time to acquire as many as possible of 
those disconnected facts, arbitrary prem- 
ises, ‘‘elementary constants” of knowl- 
edge, which must be got and held by 
sheer feats of memory, and which are 
not only needful to know from their per- 
petual recurrence in life, but are learned 
later with difficulty. This, at all events, 
is the true answer to that complaint we 
often hear of ‘‘ stuffing the child’s head 
with things he does not understand.”’’ 
It is an attack puzzling to foil; but the 
truth is that a part of the work of mem- 
ory can be done before the work of logic 
is ready, and done with facility. The 
time to give the critic his counter thrust 
is when he adds: ‘And of course the 
child never can remember what he does 
not even understand.” That is just 
what does not follow; because, were it 
true, babies could not learn Mother 
Goose. ‘‘Ought he to know this by 
heart ?” is sometimes the true inquiry, 
instead of always, ‘‘Can he understand 
the uses of it?” The carelessness or 
cruelty is in staling the freshness of 
memory with things unimportant to 
know. I remember a French geography 
of which there is a ‘‘ condensed form for 
younger children,’”’ and the condensed 
form seemed to me to consist ina larger 
ratio of dry names to the connecting re- 
marks. Let us be thankful that middle 
life is not condemned to learn by rote 
the ‘gender exceptions in X, third de- 
clension,”’ ‘‘the twenty-six prepositions 
taking the accusative,” the thousand lists 
of words, words, words, that lively 
schoolboys rattle off. 

At Milldale once we lads were ex- 
perimented upon with an artificial sys- 
tem of aiding the memory of dates, 
founded on those well-known methods 
in which each digit is represented by a 
letter or set of letters, which are then 
to be formed into a phrase where your 
required date is worked up. The au- 
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thor’s name I totally forget, and every 
shred of his book, save that if, for ex- 
ample, you wished to remember when 
Pyrrhus invaded Italy, you would also 
have to recall some such sentence as 
‘‘Romans were unused to fighting ele- 
phants ”; and in ‘ elephants’ would be 
found the clue to your date. But alas! 
if instead of thinking about the elephants, 
you should think by chance about the 
oracle, and if, unluckily, ‘‘ Pyrrhus the 
Romans will subdue” got into your ill- 
starred pate as the key, you might be 
horrified to find the landing at Tarentum 
mixed up with the one at San Salvador, 
and the King of Epeirus confounded 
with Christopher Columbus. 

There was a variety of this memoria 
technica, I believe, that consisted of add- 
ing to names sundry monstrous tails, 
which were the cues to their dates or 
dimensions. Thus, Dobbinswegk might 
signify that R. J. Dobbins has built his 
hall of windows 1,880 feet long, and of 
course you could so easily remember the 
wegk ! And then, if you could remem- 
ber that Tilsit had the appendage lid, 
making Tilsitflib, you could fix the treaty 
in 1807 to a dead certainty, while Jason- 
ghiz would give you, by the table, the 
very year of the Argonautic expedition. 
The pitfall lay in your overpowering 
temptation to remember TJtlsit-ghik and 
Jason-flib ; though the least slip in these 
delicate suffixes would put Canning’s 
death at Deucalion’s deluge, and trans- 
fer the victory at Ipsus to the Carlist 
war. I fancy that it was an excellent 
system for a man already blessed with a 
prodigious memory, or for those persons 
who, for a wager at a fair, will write 
down any twenty uncouth words you 
give them, and then recite them in order 
from beginning to end. 

Besides, if you remembered the queer 
tags and phrases, and forgot how to inter- 
pret them, you had only a lock without 
the key. One might, to be sure, carry 
the explanatory table pasted in his wal- 
let (it is vexing to tie a cord upon the 
finger as a reminder of something, and 
then forget what that something is), but 
why not as well have a pocket chronol- 
ogy at once? At best the memoria 
technica is only a transfer of memory 
from numerals to words, enabling a 
man who easily lets slip figures to clamp 
them with ideas; and to do this it dou- 
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bly loads the memory—relieves the diffi- 
culty of learning mechanically by sup- 
plying more mecbanisin. 

Toward rhyme as a prop for memory 
I think we ought, out of sheer gratitude 
for such memorial verses as ** Thirty 
days hath September,” to be somewhat 
respectful, ‘‘ In Adam's fall we sinnéd 
all; Peter denied his Lord, and cried.” 
Surely such morsels of metrical wis- 
dom faithfully stick by us; and should 
it be retorted that these facts might pos- 
sibly be retained without rhyme, I bring 
forward as a crushing rejoinder the reten- 
tion of the name Zaccheus by dint of the 
triplet, ‘*‘ Zaccheus, he Did climb a tree, 
His Lord to see.” Nevertheless, a little 
book called ‘‘ English History in Rhyme” 
drives this device too far when it aids the 
memory after this fashion: 

Busico, Fuéntes, Albuéra, Ciidad, Badajéz, too, 

Battles at Salamanca and Vittoria speak of loss 
to 

France, whose force at Pampeluna and Toulouse 
was scattered, 

And Buonaparte, at Leipsic beaten, found his 
prospects shattered. 

Such verses, which are favorites nowa- 
days in literature and science, strain the 
memory too much to be fairly called 
‘*helps” to it. They are nearly as hard 
to learn as the memorial hexameters in 
logic, with vastly less depending on 
them. Memorial verses, whether in 
primer or catechism, are commonly more 
useful than poetical; but an exquisite 
exception is the charming message which 
the gallant York lover sent with his 
white rose to the lady fair of Lancaster, 
and which to this day enables us moderns 
to remember unerringly the rival em- 
blems of the two houses; for no one who 
reads them forgets the lines: 

*Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 

After all, there are consolations for 
short memories. To begin with, book 
memory is not so much needed in these 
days as of old. The memoria technica, 
with all its elaboration, compasses only a 
few dates and dimensions—that is its 
supreme aim and scope, after vast labor; 
yet nowadays there are multitudes of 
date books, books of mensurations, handy 
volumes of digested facts and statistics, 
so that no student need be without scores 
of them. Fora few dollars, I say, a man 
may have at his fingers’ ends a thousand- 
fold more figures than he could put into 
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his harassed brain by a lifetime of pain- 
ful study, with or without a memoria 
technica. And this is true not only of 
chronologies, but concordances, books of 
‘*A Million Facts,” indexes to authors, 
every sort of useful compilation designed 
to aid the memory. What great advan- 
tage, pray, has Woollett over the rest of 
us in finding a line of Shakespeare ? In- 
deed, education might well begin to more 
fully recognize the existence of these 
modern myriads of trustworthy books, 
instead of cumbering the memory with 
many of their petty details, But be that 
as it may, with memory books, year 
books, and filed newspapers so abundant, 
the modern man need not be downheart- 
ed at his forgetfulness of facts, especially 
if he has that very useful form of mem- 
ory which, though it may not recall to 
him what he has read, yet reminds him 
where he read it. 

Again, a minute memory sometimes 
ties the thinker to the ideas and phrases 
of others. He finds himself beset by 
remembered thoughts and suggested 
citations; if he does not yield to the 
temptation of repeating them, they may 
yet play upon his mind, turning it hith- 
er and thither, or anchoring it, instead 
of leaving it to its bent. And it seems 
that besides disadvantages there are dan- 
gers in a prodigious memory; since the 
other day a famous preacher in Philadel- 
phia, being charged with plagiarism 
before his synod, pleaded an over good 
memory, which had unconsciously repro- 
duced for him a large part of another 
man’s sermon written on the same topic. 
We hear of ‘‘treacherous’’ memories, 
meaning bad ones; but this was the case 
of a preacher complaining of being be- 
trayed by a good memory. 

Halmalo, in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘’93,” is 
one of the most remarkable instances of 
a memory both extraordinary and useful. 
‘“‘The memory of a peasant is as good as 
the science of a captain,” is the title of 
the chapter I cite. As good? Much 
better, since this untutored Breton takes 
a hundred different messages as fast as 
Monseigneur talks, and executes them 
all without a miss. This is grotesque, or 


rather would be, save that it happens in 
romance, where things still more wonder- 
ful happen. In real life, too, we see 
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some men nobly free from the slavery of 
the memorandum book; and sometimes 
we sigh for the marvellous faculty that 
sundry people have of recalling past ex- 
perience—whatever was done, said, or 
suffered, years back, Is this so enviable 
a gift after all? When one reflects 
upon the hours of chagrin as well as 
those of pleasure in life, and the propor- 
tion of bitter memories to sweet, he 
should pause before envying this power 
of reminiscence. A conceited man, who 
always looks upon his personal career 
with unmixed satisfaction, might well 
pray for the boon of a keener memory; 
but when an ordinary being considers how 
much that is mortifying lies in the path 
behind, he may well rest content with 
the fate that so speedily dims recollec- 
tion, even though he be ranked with the 
herd of short memory. 





THE CITY OF THE CENTENARY. 
Tue holding of the international ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia bids fair to be 
the turning-point in that city’s career. 
The transformation in it, since the pro- 
ject was broached, is astonishing, a reno- 
vation in almost every part and parcel, 
feature and fibre, of Philadelphia—in ap- 
pearance, in spirit, in achievements, in 
aspiration. The event has already had a 
great effect on her commerce, her manu- 
factures, her growth of population, both 
by foreign immigration and immigration 
from the interior. The labor and mater- 
ial required for the fair and for the gen- 
eral furbishing up of the city have en- 
abled her to bridge over the hard times 
from which other cities have suffered. 
Projects of internal improvement, new 
bridges, hotels, theatres, and various 
adornments which had been long needed, 
but which seemed hopeless, have been 
begun and completed. The local art so- 
ciety, which had had no exhibition for 
seven years, is holding one now in a fine 
building just finished. The city is spoken 
of all over Europe in places where before 
it was comparatively little known. And 
for nearly every outlay a permanent value 
will remain after the fair, in a tangible 
shape, not to speak of the tenfold return 
brought through the million summer 
visitors. In fine, abundant fruits of the 
exposition have already been harvested. 
Pamir QUILIBET. 
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A BUREAU FOR ACCURATE STANDARDS. 

A Treaty which looks to the establish- 
ment of the French or metric system of 
measures and weights has been signed by 
Mr. Washburne, American minister at 
Paris, and sent to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. The countries which join in it are 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Ar- 
gentine Republic, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, and Venezucla, The treaty provides 
for the establishment of an International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, to be 
presided over by the president, for the 
time being, of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. It will have a building in 
Paris, where the prototype of the metre 
and kilogram will be deposited, and 
where copies of it will be made for each 
power. ‘The expense of the Bureau will 
be paid pro rata, and when other coun- 
tries unite, as all are free to do, they are 
to pay such a sum as the direction of the 
Bureau determines, and this money will 
be used for perfecting the apparatus em- 
ployed. 

The object of this Bureau is not to se- 
eure the introduction of the metric sys- 
tem in all countries, as some people sup- 
pose, but to provide for perfect accuracy 
in measurements and weights. Scientific 
researches of the most delicate kind will 
be aided by instruments in which the 
highest degree of accurate scale division 
is reached. Surveying, which has been 
advancing for so many years to more and 
more perfect methods, will also be bene- 
fitted. In short, it is not the introduc- 
tion of the metre, but of accuracy, 
whick this Bureau will further. 





THE SIGNAL SERVICE IN 1875. 

GENERAL ALBERT J. Myer, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, shows in his yearly report for 
1875 that the greatest advances in sys- 
tematic study of meteorology are made 
by international codperation. This is 
due to the increasing conviction among 
scientific men that accuracy in any one 
quarter of the earth depends, to a great 
degree, upon the study of the earth's at- 


mosphere as a unit. This study is now 
made possible by the exchange of obser- 
vations made in Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France, Al- 
riers, Dutch Guiana, Spain, Portugal, 
England, Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Japan, India, the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and some of the West 
India Islands. Simultaneous observa- 
tions to the number of 268 are made 
daily and exchanged every fortnight. 
The rapid extension of meteorological 
service has given the most cautious scien- 
tific men a well-grounded hope of seeing 
the laws of the atmosphere finally deter- 
mined, Success cannot be rapidly at- 
tained, but the strong fecling among the 
educated classes of all civilized nations 
that these studies can be made immedi- 
ately available to human welfare, will 
probably serve to maintain these services 
intact for many years. 

In our own country 109 daily service 
telegraphic reports are made; 393 volun- 
teer observers, 102 Medical Officers of 
the Army, and 5 Medical Officers of the 
Navy report daily. These, with the in- 
ternational observations, make a grand 
total of 877 daily reports, from which 
the atmospheric laws may be deduced. 
But though the United States already 
has the most numerously equipped me- 
teorological service, our country presents 
some decided difficulties which prevent, 
for the present at least, a complete study 
of our great storms during their whole 
course. The great inter-continental 
storms either originate or enter the 
country in the vast elevated plateaus and 
mountain ranges which lie west of the 
100th meridian. But while we have in 
the settled country east of this line a 
sufficient number of stations, this area 
of storm formation has but ten stations, 
and the difficulty of establishing new 
stations with the necessary telegraphic 
communication is too great to be over- 
come, except in a very gradual manner. 

The report publishes four charts, one 
of barometric pressures, temperatures, 
and winds, one of cloud conditions, one 
of humidities and temperatures, and one 
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of barometric means, in which the areas 
in which the pressure has increased or 
diminished are exhibited. These charts 
are constructed on no less than 2,180 
readings. In this multiplicity of simul- 
taneous observations we have one reason 
for the rapid growth of meteorological 
science in the hands of General Myer 
and his able assistants. Formerly iso- 
lated observers were compelled to record 
their observations patiently for years be- 
fore they could reach definite conclu- 
sions, because they lacked the ability to 
survey the conditions in a large field at 
once. 

Forty pages of the report are given to 
a minute study of the tornadoes in North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, March 
20, 1875. One of these travelled at the 
rate ef 70 and another at 55 miles an 
hour, and yet the barometric indications 
were insignificant. Great pains have 
been taken to exhibit ‘‘ farmers’ bulle- 
tins,” and no less than 6,364 bulletins 
are exposed daily in post offices, and 
only about ten hours elapse between the 
receipt of information at the central 
office in Washington and its public exhi- 
bition. The office seeks to improve this 
branch of its service by correspondence 
with 123 agricultural societies. 

Five international weather maps, show- 
ing the state of the barometer and the 
force and direction of the wind in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, give evidence 
of the value of the coéperative work. 
February 10 there were three low areas in 
Europe, one high in Asia, one high and 
one low in America, and one low in the 
Atlantic ocean. February 11 the system 
of isobars had revolved somewhat to- 
ward the east, with some changes. In 
the maps for the 12th, 13th, and 14th the 
lines show general persistence in the 
relative positions of high and low baro- 
meter, but with many minor changes. 





AFRICAN INDIA-RUBBER. 

INDIA-RUBBER is collected in a peculiar 
way in Africa. The plant which fur- 
nishes it is a gigantic creeper, reaching 
to the tops of the highest trees, and with 
a stem that is sometimes as thick as a 
man’s thigh. It has large, bright, dark- 
green leaves, somewhat like those of the 
magnolia, and is thickly studded with 
beautiful bunches of pure white star-like 
flowers, which have a powerful bitter al- 
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mond perfume that is very attractive to 
insects. The fruit is the size of a large 
orange, yellow when ripe, and round, 
but with a hard shell. This is filled with 
a reddish pulp, which has an agreeable 
acid taste. Every part of the creeper, 
says Mr. Monteiro, exudes a milky juice 
when cut or wounded; but unlike the 
india-rubber tree of America, this milky 
sap will not run into a vessel placed to 
receive it, as it dries so quickly as to 
form a ridge on the wound, which stops 
its further flow. The blacks collect it by 
making long cuts in the bark with a 
knife, and as the milky juice gushes out 
it is wiped off continually with their fin- 
gers, and smeared on their arms, shoul- 
ders, and breast until a thick covering is 
formed. This is peeled off their bodies 
and cut into small squares, which are 
said to be then boiled in water. No less 
than 400 tons of rubber were collected in 
this way in 1874 in the province of 
Ambriz alone. 





A NEW METHOD OF CARBON DETERMIN- 
ATION. 

Mr. Joun B. Pease of Philadelphia 
finds that by using a double chloride of 
ammonium and copper, instead of chlo- 
ride of copper alone, in determining the 
carbon of steel and iron, the results are 
very accurate. In thirteen comparative 
tests with iodine, absolutely neutral chio- 
ride of copper, chloride of copper and 
potassium, and the double chloride of 
copper and ammonium, he found that 
the results by the two double salts gave 
results nearest the average, which was 
0.504 per cent. of carbon, The copper 
and potassium salt gave 0.506, and the 
copper and ammonium salt gave 0.5005; 
chloride of copper, absolutely neutral, 
gave 0.496, and iodine 0.5096. He says: 
‘“*With the ammonium double chloride, 
the action is extremely rapid; three to 
five grammes of metal are completely 
dissolved, in the cold, in ten to fifteen 
minutes, Heatdoesnoharm. The solu- 
tion is so neutral that on heating, a 
slight precipitation of peroxide of iron 
takes place, which is taken up by a drop 
or two of muriatic acid. In twenty-five 
minutes the carbon is filtered and ready 
for combustion in chromic acid, which 
can be completed in three-quarters of an 
hour. By using counterpoised filters 
three to four determinations can be made 
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in one and one-half hour, since they 
can be made together; while a chromic 
acid combustion requires more devoted 
attention. Where little silicon is present, 
as in Bessemer steel, the counterpoised 
filters answer admirably; when moresili- 
con is present, the chromic acid deter- 
mination is preferable. When the am- 
monium double chloride is used in excess 
(as all the chlorides should be used), five 
hundred and twenty grains double salt 
to seventy-five grains of metal, the pro- 
cess leaves nothing to be desired for 
entire accuracy, easy working, and rapid- 
ity, and I am happy to say that in my 
opinion the long struggle over accurate 
determination of combined carbon in 
iron is thus brought to an end.” 

It remains to be seen whether this pro- 
cess will be as successful in the hands of 
the chemists as in those of Mr. Pease. 
The subject is an important one. Pig 
iron and steel are rated by their amount 
of carbon as a standard, and yet the 
chemist never knows whether he has cor- 
rectly ascertained that amount. In four 
determinations by Mr. Pease’s method 
the quantities found in the same sample 
of steel were 0.490, 0.502, 0.500, and 
0.510 per cent. Here the extremes vary 
0.020, or one twenty-fifth of the average. 
When the metal contains so little as 0.05 
per cent. of carbon, it is evident that very 
slight causes of error will vitiate the 
whole results. Mr. Pease states that the 
double salt method is trustworthy for 
these low steels and for iron, and he has 
made many determinations of them by it. 





HISTORY OF AMERICAN TUNNELLING. 

ConsIDERING the importance of tun- 
nelling in this age of continental rail- 
roads, and the magnitude of the works 
undertaken, it is somewhat strange that 
engineering iiterature should be so bar- 
ren of works on this subject. A few 
papers on individual works of this kind 
have been read before engineering socie- 
ties, but neither the English nor American 
tunnels have found an historian, and the 
German engineers are the only ones who 
are provided with a literature of this 
kind. This defect in our professional 
literature will soon be removed by Mr. 
Henry S. Drinker, mining engineer, of 
1906 Pine street, Philadelphia. This 
gentleman has already made one of the 
most valuable contributions to the re- 
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cords of tunnelling, having detailed the 
history of the Musconetcong tunnel in 
Pennsylvania, in a paper read before the 
Institute of Mining Engineers. He has 
now set himself to write the history of 
American tunnels of every kind. The 
importance of his task is so evident that 
engineers all over the country are send- 
ing in very careful notes of their work, 
and there is therefore good reason to ex- 
pect that the book will contain not only 
the careful records of such great works 
as the Sutro and Hoosac tunnels, but a 
full summary of the methods devised by 
American ingenuity. To this he will add 
a condensed record of European tunnel- 
ling, prepared abroad; and he hopes to 
add accounts of the heavy operations in 
South America. This shows how com- 
prehensive his plan is. His first volume 
will probably appear in June, and will be 
followed by two others, and it is particu- 
larly agreeable to have it published this 
year, for it is an undertaking which is in 
every way fitted for a centennial anni- 
versary. The following summary shows 
the ground he covers. It is the list of 
questions he desires to have answered, 
and if desirable any papers sent to him 
will be preserved and their return guar- 
anteed: 

Any data solicited concerning railroad 
tunnels, or mining tunnels, headings, and 
drifts, as to their— 

1. Location, length, date, time occu- 
pied in building, ete. 

2. Names of engineers and contrac- 
tors. 

3. Nature and characteristics of ma- 
terial passed through. 

4. Cross-section adopted through rock 
where self-supporting, and if loose, me- 
thod of timbering and cross-section of 
masonry. 

5. If through rock, whether top or 
bottom heading driven, with rate of 
progress and size of heading, whether 
driven by hand or machine labor. If by 
hand, number of hammers generally em- 
ployed on a shift, and number of shifts 
per day preferred. If by machinery, 
what make of drill and compressors 
adopted. 

6. If drilling by hand or machine la- 
bor, estimate of cost per cubic yard or 
lineal foot or both, of heading and en- 
largement. If work commenced by hand, 
labor and machinery subsequently put in, 
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relative rate of advance, and relative 
cost. 

7. What explosive used, and any de- 
tails as to amount burnt per cubie yard 
of rock broken in heading and enlarge- 
ment. 

8. Manner of working, and rate of ad- 
vance of enlargement in rock. 

9. If through soft ground (é. e., clay 
or deposit), size, rate of advance, and 
manner of driving, timbering, etc., pre- 
liminary (top or bottom ?) headings, with 
details of subsequent enlarging and arch- 
ing. Cross-section of masonry adopted. 
Description of stone, brick, or cement 
used. 

10. Final grades and drainage adopted. 

11. If shafts or slopes used, any de- 
tails concerning their sizes, material 
passed through, rate of progress, etc. 

12. What depth of open cut deemed 
advisable at either extremity (rock or 
earth cut ?) before beginning to tunnel. 

13. Price paid, or final cost, per cubic 
yard, of tunnel and shaft excavation. 

14. Price paid, or final cost, per cubic 
yard, of tunnel masonry. 

15. Total final cost of work. 





THE ALASKA SEAL ISLANDS. 

Tuere is probably no part of the 
earth’s surface, used for farming or stock 
raising, that produces so handsome a 
yield to the acre as the narrow beaches 
of the Prybilov Fur Seal Islands in 
Behring’s Strait. These are four in 
number, St. Paul’s, with 21,120 acres, St. 
George, with about 17,000 acres, Otter 
Island, a mile and a half long and less 
than half a mile wide, and Walrus Island, 
a mere flat rock, rising but little above 
the surf, a quarter of a mile long and a 
a hundred yards wide. The first two 
have together seventy-one miles of coast 
line, but so much of the shore is bold 
and rocky that only eighteen and three- 
quarter miles are visited by the seals. 

On St. George several thousand sea 
lions have taken possession of half a 
mile more of landing. The beaches on 
which they breed are narrow reaches of 
sand varying from 40 to 150 feet wide, 
and covering a total area of 6,387,340 
square feet, or not quite 147 acres. On 
this area about 100,000 seals are killed 
yearly, worth $700,000. This is a yield 
of $4,762 an acre. The United States 
Government obtains from these islands a 
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rental of $55,000 yearly and $262,500 for 
100,000 sealskins, This is taxing these 
barren sand beaches to the amount of 
$2,150 per acre. Figures like these de- 
serve consideration, for it is only by such 
computations that the value of fisheries 
to the country will ever be made appar- 
ent. In the present case it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the Government tax is 
a blessing to the world. 

The total number of seals which breed 
annually on the islands is computed at 
8,193,670, and before the restrictions 
placed on the hunt by Government they 
were killed at the rate of 240,000 monthly. 
This would have extirpated them in less 
than five years. Now the numberis lim- 
ited to 100,000 a year, and they are said by 
some observers to be increasing at the 
rate of 5 percent. annually. The above 
number does not include those which are 
killed, but the breeding community 
which is preserved. Of non-breeders, 
the number is estimated at 1,500,000, so 
that the total seal population is about 
4,700,000. 

The male seals land first, 1n the latter 
part of April usually, or in May. They 
always choose for their resting grounds 
or ‘‘rookeries” such beaches as are 
strewn with large bowlders, where the 
new-born seals can have some protection 
against the sweep of the surf. On land- 
ing they give themselves up entirely to 
sleeping, but meanwhile keep a sharp 
lookout to prevent young bachelors and 
old weak patriarchs from coming to the 
rookery. This system of natural selection 
is advantageous to the race and to their 
human pursuers also. It keeps the 
stock strong and hardy and sends the 
bachelors of less than six years (the age 
of maturity) to haul themselves up at 
some other point, where they collect to- 
gether and can be readily herded by the 
hunters without alarming the breeders. 
The females do not land for a month 
after, and are then taken possession of 
by the male nearest to the point at which 
they leave the water. The selection is 
not made without tremendous fighting, 
and some of the old seals are wounded 
and killed, or driven off. Prof. Elliott 
says: ‘‘It appears to be a well under- 
stood principle among the able-bodied 
bulls that each one shall remain undis- 
turbed on his ground, which is usually 
about ten feet square, provided that he 
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is strong enough to hold it against all 
comers. Some of these bulls show won- 
derful strengta and courage. 1 have 
marked one veteran, who was among the 
first to take up his position, and that 
one on the water line, where at least fifty 
or sixty desperate battles were fought 
victoriously by him with nearly as many 
different seals, who coveted his position, 
and when the fighting season was over 
(after the cows have mostly all hauled 
up) I saw him covered with scars and 
gashes, raw and bloody, an eye gouged 
out, but lording it bravely over his harem 
of fifteen or twenty cows, all huddled 
together on the same spot he had first 
chosen.”’ The fighting is done with the 
mouth, and when the jaws have closed 
on a foe the efiort of shaking them loose 
leaves an ugly wound; “‘ the sharp can- 
ines tearing out deep gutters in the skin 
and blubber, or shredding the flippers 
into ribbon strips.”’ 

The families average about fifteen cows 
each, and they take up so little room 
tnat a space two feet square suffices for 
a cow, while the bull, being much larger, 
needs about twice, as much room. 
Within two days after landing the young 
are born, and in three or four days more 
the guardian patriarch allows the mother 
to retreat to the water, where she spends 
most of her time, returning to land 
whenever the young seal requires food. 
Seals are good mothers, and nurse their 
young for nearly a year, or for more than 
a year if they do not have another birth. 
While the mothers are playing in the 
water the old male remains on shore 
and takes care of the pups. It is thirty- 
five or forty days before the pup can be 
taken to the water, and four months 
before he is strong enough to follow the 
mother on her migratory journey through 
the ocean. As each mother has one pup, 
the four square feet of ground which 
formed her resting-place carries two 
lives, and the computation given above 
of 3,193,670 breeding seals on these 
islands is made from a measurement of 
the area occupied by the ‘“ rookeries,” 
Prof. Elliott found their distribution 
so uniform that he calls it ‘a fine in- 
stinctive law of distribution,” and says 
the Government agent can always safely 
report upon the condition of the seal 
crop by observing the area occupied by 
the animals between the 10th and 20th 
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That is the week of their 
When the purpose 
for which they have landed is accom- 


of July. 
greatest expansion. 


plished, the systematic organization 
breaks up and the seals scatter, some 
straying inland, and the whole herd may 
cover twice its normal ground. Of 
every 100,000 breeding seals more than 
85,000 are cows and less than 15,000 
buils, and in a few weeks after the fe- 
males begin to land, there are about 
180,000 parents and pups on the same 
ground, 

In the autumn and early winter the 
seals take their departure. Where they 
go is not ascertained definitely, but they 
probably spread themselves over the 
North Pacific, following schools of fish 
or frequenting banks and shoals where 
they can find food. The amount of food 
required by them is immense. At five 
pounds each per day, which is not half 
enough for a full-grown male, they, the 
seals of these two islands, will eat up 
no less than three million tons of fish in 
a year. This immense quantity makes 
it evident that human care can do noth- 
ing to assist their propagation. In the 
sea they have enemies, but it would be 
simply impossible to obtain food enough 

.for them at the islands, even if that were 
the only point to be considered. To get 
such a supply they spread themselves 
over the ocean, and there come in contact 
with enemies as voracious as they are. 
Killer-whales and sharks make such 
havoc among them that of a million pups, 
which is the estimate of a year’s increase, 
not more than one-half return the next 
spring. Some observers put the propor- 
tion much lower, and with great proba- 
bility considering the helplessness of the 
sucklings. The second year, however, 
they are better able to care for themselves, 
and do not lose more than one-tenth of 
their numbers. After that they do not 
suffer much during their lives of fifteen 
to twenty years. From natural enemies 
the pups have most to fear, for they are 
probably the most toothsome, as well as 
the most helpless. In the stomach of 
one killer-whale no less than fourteen 
small harp seals were found. But man 
also has his share in their destruction, 
and he strikes what he finds without re- 
gard to age. The seals love to sleep 
on the surface of the water, and are of- 
ten surprised in this condition by whal- 
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ers and the natives. It is quite common 
to find shot and even bullets embedded 
in the blubber, just under the skin of 
the young seals killed on the islands, 
Were it not for these various enemies, 
there is no knowing where their increase 
would stop. Out of a million pups born 
every year, 550,000 are destroyed at sea 
in the first two years of life, 100,000 
more are killed for their skins, and prob- 
ably 25,000 are killed by natives, or die 
soon after birth. This is a total loss of 
675,000 of less than five years of age 
yearly, by accountable causes, and yet 
the increase is reported at 5 per cent., or 
200,000 seals a year. As the artificial 
destruction of one-tenth the annual in- 
crease by man does not interfere in the 
least with their perpetuation, Prof. Elliott 
considers that they have arrived at their 
maximum expansion. One reason, how- 
ever, for the slight effect of the hunt 
upon their numbers is that none but 
males are killed. Of the 450,000 which 
survive at the end of the second season, 
one-half are probably males. But their 
family relations are such that only one- 
fifteenth of the males are needed, and 
the remainder, or more than 200,000, can 
be killed in their second, third, and fourth 
years without disturbing their natural 
increase. In fact, on its present basis, 
the seal hunt can safely supply about 
180,000 skins a year. 

The conditions of this business are 
such that there is no reason why, with- 
out unexpected accident, the seals 
should not continue to earn at least 
$300,000 a year for the United States 
Government for centuries to come. To 
make this certain it is proposed to have 
them carefully mapped as they lie on 
their breeding grounds, and compared 
from year to year. They bear this in- 
spection very well. Those which arrive 
earliest are sometimes timid, but when 
the males are in great numbers, they 
take no notice of the inspector. They 
are fortunately not affected by village 
sounds, unless very near, nor the stench 
of the slaughter field. 

The habits of seais are as interesting as 
those of any animal known. The mere 
fact that, if the observers are not mis- 
taken, only one-fifteenth of the males 
can set upa family, indicates that the law 
of selection must be in active use among 
them, The cows do not come to land 
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until their young are ready for birth, 
and having borne them, they leave the 
principal care of the pups to a husband 
who is not thefather. There is no proof, 
but evidence to the contrary, that the 
seals, male or female, seek the same rook- 
ery year after year. The strongest war- 
riors get the first pick, and the system of 
unlimited roguery in which they indulge 
makes it impossible for a cow to return 
either to her old home or her old hus- 
band. The strongest bulls establish 
themselves on the water line, and when 
the first cows appear they are received 
with great affability, and coaxed and 
urged up on to the rocks. Their new- 
found masters and protectors are vio- 
lently jealous, and the new acquisition 
cannot be enticed unless the rival fights 
a successful battle. But the fortunate 
husband soon has his attention called to 
a new appearance of cows, and while he 
is engaged with Numbér Two his next 
neighbor reaches his long neck, picks up 
Number One by the nape of the neck, 
and lands her within his own precinct. 
When Number Two is brought to shore 
the two bulls at once have a fight during 
which two other rivals take possession 
of both cows! The gentle cow thus 
progresses with some rapidity to a back 
station where the lord is not so often be- 
guiled by new arrivals,and there she rests, 
As before said, these cows bring forth 
almost immediately. They then leave 
the pups in charge of the bull, who cares 
for them so faithfully that he sometimes 
remains four months out of the water. 
During this time he is deprived of food, 
and lives on the store of fat he has accu- 
mulated during the winter. This trial 
is much more severe than that of the 
bear’s hibernation, for the seals are ex- 
tremely active during their deprivation. 
No special organic provision for this 
ordeal has been found, the stomachs 
showing no peculiarity either in spring 
or fall. The long fast, however, greatly 
weakens them, and after two or three 
months the old bulls who have not been 
able to get a place on the breeding 
ground, and have consequently spent the 
summer in cruising around behind the 
rookery, find it possible to come forward 
and drive out their once powerful an- 
tagonists. This phase of seal life is as 
singular as any other, for the new-comer 
does not think of driving away the pups 
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born under the seignorage of his prede- 
cessors, but on the contrary takes the 
place of faithful guardian to them. 

As to the cows, they are so gregarious 
that even when they come in such num- 
bers as to be able to make a choice they 
prefer the best filled harem. They will 
not lie quiet away from the great mass 
of their sisters. The consequence is that 
the stations nearest the water have from 
twelve to fifteen cows each, and those in 
the rear from five to nine. When they 
come up from the water they d/-a-a-t to 
their young, who answer in the same 
manner, and in this way they are quickly 
singled out. Some signal is necessary, 
for after they are two months old they col- 
lect together by tens of thousands, frol- 
icking and sleeping. Yet it is strange 
that the mothers will see them killed 
without showing anyconcern. Even the 
fierce old guardian who protects them 
and their mothers seems to have no inter- 
est in them personally. It is a precinct 
that he guards, and if they stray beyond 
that, they get no care from him. 

The pups do not know their mothers, 
but being inclined by nature to d/-a-a-t 
incessantly, the mother can find her own. 
By the time she reaches it, it may have 
fallen asleep, and then she has nothing 
to do but take a nap herself, for she can- 
not find it in the wriggling and crawling 
mass of thousands of pups, and she will 
not let any other take its place. 

The females come to maternity at two 
years of age, the bachelors at five or six; 
and as there are a million and a half of 
these classes who are not admitted to the 
harems, it is obviously necessary to have 
some provision for them in seal sociology. 
They take their rest on so-called ‘ haul- 
ing grounds,” of which there are two 
kinds. The most favored is near the water, 
in some place apart from the breeding 
grounds. The other lies further inland, 
and must be reached by passing through 
the precincts guarded by the patriarchs. 
The bachelors are allowed to do this, and 
a path running between the harems is by 
common consent regarded as neutral. 
On this pathway a steady stream of bach- 
elors is passing, while the neighboring 
patriarchs guard their seraglios with re- 
doubled vigilance. 

Such are some of the peculiarities of 
& seal colony, and a much more complete 
account of them is given by Prof. Elliot 
54 
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in a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the House of Representatives, 
published by Government. The sound 
arising from these great breeding grounds, 
he says, ‘‘ where thousands upon thou- 
sands of angry, vigilant bulls are roaring, 
chuckling, piping, and multitudes of seal 
mothers are calling in hollow, bla-ating 
tones to their young, which in turn re- 
spond incessantly, is indescribable. It is, 
at a slight distance, softened into a deep 
booming, as of a cataract, and can be 
heard a long distance off at sea—under 
favorable circumstances, as far as five or 
six miles—and frequently warns vessels 
that may be approaching the islands in 
thick weather of the proximity of land.” 
The value of the seal islands to the 
United States Government is, by a com- 
mon mode of calculation, as follows: 
two million seals of suitable age for kill- 
ing, at $2.62 1-2, gives $5,250,000. This 
amounts totwenty years’ taxes, but takes 
no account of the annual rent, which 
would be $1,100,000 more in that time. 
Total value of seal islands alone, $6,350,- 
000. The other furs which Alaska sends 
to our markets bring at least one-half the 
value of the seal skins. 





THE REPORT ON VIVISECTION, 

Tue Parliamentary commission ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of vivi- 
section, or experimentation on living 
animals, has made the only report possi- 
ble in the circumstances, After taking 
a great amount of evidence they conclud- 
ed that vivisection is necessary to the 
progress of knowledge. There is no such 
thing as “mere scientific discovery,” 
apart from the welfare of man. Harvey's 
discovery of the circulation ar? Gal- 
vani’s discovery of animal ciectricity 
were ‘mere scientific ” discoveries when 
they made them, and the commission 
set forth the advantages of such studies 
most vividly when they say that Harvey's 
discovery bridges the interval between 
the old practice of searing amputated 
stumps with red-hot irons and the pres- 
ent use of carbolized ligatures. They 
reply to the vague charges of cruelty 
which are so constantly made by “ assur- 
ing her Majesty that a general sentiment 
of humanity on this subject appears to 
pervade all classes in this country.”” No 
ease of wanton cruelty was brought to 
their knowledge. Nevertheless they re- 
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commend, in accordance with the resolu- 
tions adopted five years ago by the Brit- 
ish Association, the institution of official 
supervision, They propose a law by 
which vivisection shall be practised only 
by licensed persons, and under access by 
an inspector, 





ENGLISH TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
Ay indication of the earnestness with 
which scientific and technical education 
is pursued in England may be found in 
the fact that the scholarships and “ ex- 
aminations ” for natural science at Cam- 
bridge university, for 1876, amount toa 
total of at least £1,830. This is of more 
value than the same sum distributed in 
prizes, for many of the scholarships are 
good for two or three, and even’ up to six 
and a half years. The present move- 
ment for scientific education in England 
is in fact one of the most remarkable in 
history. It combines patronage of mo- 
narchical, aristocratical, and democratic 
sorts. The Government and high uni- 
versities, distinguished men like Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Carpenter, and the great 
body of the people of all orders, have in- 
terested themselves heartily in it. A 
great many devices are employed for fur- 
thering the movement, the last of which 
is a loan collection of scientific instru- 
ments. This was opened at South Ken- 
sington in April, and included a large 
display of the most advanced apparatus 
both English and foreign. The idea was 
so heartily taken up that nearly every 
man of scientific eminence in England 
was on one or another of the committees. 
In Germany thirty-four committees to 
respond to the invitation were organized 
inaweek. A foreign paper says: ‘‘ The 
physical cabinet, it is stated, will be such 
as the world has never seen, toward the 
formation of which not only will British, 
French, German, Italian, and Austrian 
instrument makers lend their aid, but 
the collections of the Royal Institution, 
Glasgow University, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, King’s College, the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers, the College de 
France, the Universities of Berlin, Bonn, 
Heidelberg, Leipsic, Vienna, Rome, and 
Leyden, and the Tayler Institution at 
Haarlem, and the like, will be ransacked. 
The chemical and historical collections 
will be of scarcely less magnitude. With 
regard to the last it is still doubtful 
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whether Italy will part with Galileo's tel- 
escope and magnet even for a month, 
though it is hoped that some of the nu- 
merous instruments left behind by Torri- 
celli, Volta, and Galvani may yet be ob- 
tained.” 





AN EXPLANATION OF COLLIERY EXPLO- 
SIONS. 

Mr. W. GaLLoway, an inspector of 
mines in Wales, has made some impor- 
tant experiments which tend to explain 
some of the puzzling explosions in coal 
mines. A few years ago there was an 
explosion in a mine of ‘‘Grahamite,” in 
Virginia. Grahamite resembles asphal- 
tum, and gives out no gas whatever, and 
the only explanation that could be given 
was that the air of the mine had become 
so filled with Grahamite dust, of micro- 
scopic fineness, that the whole flashed 
into vapor with the same rapidity of 
combustion that is observed in the fur- 
naces burning powdered fuel. In these 
furnaces the coal is so fine that each par- 
ticle requires but an instant for combus- 
tion, and the result might be an explo- 
sion if the space were small and confined. 
Mr. Galloway found that a mixture of 
fire damp and air, which could not be 
ignited by a naked lamp, became inflam- 
mable when impregnated with fine coal 
dust. Conversely dust-laden air becomes 
explosive on introduction of a very small 
per centage of fire damp. These facts 
explain the explosion of flour between 
the mill stones of an English mill which 
occurred a few years ago, and also the 
frequent explosions which foilow blast- 
ing in dangerous coal mines. 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE OHIO. 

Mason W. E. Merriwz, U. S. En- 
gineers, has, after several years’ study, 
matured a plan for meeting the demands 
which Pittsburgh merchants have made 
for the radical improvement of the Ohio 
river from that city toits mouth. Their 
special desire has been to improve the 
harbor of Pittsburgh so as to secure a 
constant depth of navigable water 
throughout the Alleghany. Major Mer- 
rill’s plan contemplates the use of moy- 
able dams, the first of which will be be- 
low McKee’s rocks, and is designed to 
raise the river surface 10 feet above low 
water, so as to secure at Pittsburgh a 
constant depth of 6 feet at least. This 
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plan would effect but little if the Union 
bridge, which now has at low water from 
87 feet 10 inches to 42 feet clearance 
under its different spans, is aliowed to 
remain. A passenger packet's pilot 
house stands 48 feet above the water and 
those of first-class tow boats 40 to 46 feet. 
The bridge therefore prevents the pas- 
sage of any but small boats, and improve- 
ment of the harbor would only increase 
the evil. The remedy for this is the in- 
sertion of draws in the bridges, with a 
least span of 120 feet. 





Ir is calculated that an apple tree, in 
a life of sixty years, removes from the 
soil about 57 pounds of nitrogen, equal 
to 11,400 pounds of farmyard manure. 
Each tree should therefore receive about 
175 pounds of manure per year during 
the fifty years it is bearing. 


Tue gold mines of Victoria, New South 
Wales, are unusually rich. In 1874 
6,725 tons of auriferous pyrite yielded 
18,911 ounces of gold, or an average of 
2.8 ounces per ton. This is much larger 
than the California yield. There are 
3,398 veins which have been explored, be- 
sides many others which are known. 
They are contained in an area of about 
1,000 square miles. 


A Firm of Mexican bankers have sent 
to the Centennial a block of pure silver, 
hexagonal in shape, a foot thick, and 
with sides three feet long. Its value is 
$64,000 in gold, which at $1.12 per 
ounce gives a weight of a little less than 
4,000 pounds avoirdupois. At $30,000,- 
000 a year, half silver and half gold, the 
Comstock lode in Nevada yields 3,000 
pounds of silver and 166 pounds of gold 
a day. 


Tue occurrence of native zinc has been 
frequently reported, but never conclu- 
sively proved. But Mr. W. D. Marks, 
of Chattanooga, found the metal in the 
loose soil of Sand Mountain, in the north- 
eastern part of Alabama, and afterward 
obtained the metal in place, in a vein in 
the blue limestone of the mountain. It 
occurs in small and scattered pieces in 
the vein rock. If the ore will yield 
three to five per cent. of zinc, it may be 
possible to utilize it profitably. 
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To prepare the phosphide of copper 
necessary in the manufacture of phosphor 
bronze, Schwartz lines the crucible with 
a paste made of 14 parts silica, 18 bone 
ash, 4 charcoal powder, 4 soda, and 4 
powdered glass, mixed with solution of 
gum, The crucible is dried, the copper 
introduced and covered with the same 
mixture, and the lid luted on, A bright 
red heat is then applied, and on cooling, 
the copper is found to contain 3 1-4 per 
cent. of phosphorus, derived from the 
bone ash. This phosphide is mixed with 
tin and copper in such proportions as to 
make a phosphor bronze with one-half 
per cent. of phosphorus, 


GtycerrrneE has on a few occasions been 
crystallized, and a chemist who has inves- 
tigated the circumstances finds that ex- 
treme cold and agitation are necessary, 
and that only the purest glycerine can 
be used for the purpose. If perfectly 
pure and anhydrous, crystallized glycer- 
ine is first melted and then cooled to 30 
deg. Fahr., and the minutest crystal of 
glycerine dropped in the whole mass 
instantly solidifies. Or if the tempera- 
ture is reduced to 24 deg. Fahr., vigorous 
stirring will produce crystallization. 
The crystals appear to be prismatic, but 
they are so small and the melting point 
so low that it is difficult to measure 
them. 


TxHeEarrows by which Commodore Good- 
enough of the British navy was killed 
were poisoned by plunging in a human 
corpse for several days. This form of 
blood poisoning is made familiar in civ- 
ilized countries by the occasional death 
of a medical student from inoculation by 
morbid virus. The least scratch is suffi- 
cient to ensure death, though the poison 
does not develop for several days. The 
Papuans who use this method of poison- 
ing are very warlike, and it is said that 
they do not leave their dwellings, even to 
work in the fields, without taking a bam- 
boo bow and some arrows. Those ar- 
rows which are poisoned are distinguish- 
ed from their more innocent fellows by 
being highly ornamented, carved, and 
painted. They are barbed with human 
bone, sharpened as fine almost as a 
needle, 











“THe Rewiciouvs SENTIMENT, ITS 
Source anp Aim: A Contribution to the 
Science and Philosophy of Religion.” 
By Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D. 
8vo, pp. 284. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 

This is a very remarkable book, and 
one which can hardly fail to produce 
a deep impression upon all candid and 
thoughtful minds that are interested 
in its subject. The author shows himseif 
to be a man of wide and varied knowl- 
edge both of men and books, a trained, 
subtle, and fearless thinker, and above 
all a man of absolute intellectual can- 
dor, one who has the rare ability to con- 
sider a subject without the least yielding 
to the influences of prejudice, of habit, 
or of association. It is in the latter 
spirit that he approaches the momentous 
subject which he has here taken in hand. 
That subject is not a comparison of sys- 
tems of worship, or of religious creeds 
or theological dogmas in their historic 
development, but an inquiry as to what 
it was in the mind of man which gave 
birth to religion in its various forms—a 
subject which, as the author remarks, has 
had but passing or prejudiced attention. 
Without committing ourselves to the 
correctness of his views or the soundness 
of his conclusion, we shall endeavor to 
give our readers briefly some idea of his 
work, 

And first, he does not assume or deny 
the truth of any religion; and it is not 
necessary that he should do so. He con- 
siders these questions: What led men to 
imagine gods at all? What still prompts 
enlightened nations to worship? Is 
prayer of any avail, or of none? Is 
faith the last ground of adoration, or is 
reason ? Is religion a transient phase of 
development, or is it the chief end of 
man? What is its warrant of continu- 
ance? If it overlive this day of crum- 
bling theologies, whence will come its 
reprieve ? His endeavor to answer these 
questions is that of a psychologist, or 
rather that of a physiological psycholo- 
gist—one who finds his guide only in the 
laws of thought, and who regards 
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thought, not as the action of a mind, or 
a something, which resides in the human 
body, but as the highest resultant of all 
the forces, physical as well as intellectu- 
al, which determine human action and 
development. He declares that such a 
study of religion as he has undertaken 
must proceed on the assumption, first, 
that all religions are products of thought, 
begun and continued in accordance 
with the laws of the human mind, and 
second, that there is a unity of kind and 
purpose in all religions, The first of 
these assumptions he says that no one 
disputes except in reference to his own 
religion, which he is apt to assert had 
something supernatural about its origin: 
the second must be maintained because 
without it no common law can exist for 
religions, and there can be no “science 
of religion ’’; while those who would ex- 
cept their own religion from what they 
grant is the law of all others violate the 
principles of investigation, and thereby 
the canons of truth. He applies to reli- 
gion the methods of science, which are 
everywhere alike; and to the objection 
that such methods cannot be used in 
dealing with questions in mental philos- 
ophy without confounding things distinct, 
requiring distinct plans of study, he re- 
plies that ‘‘such criticism might have 
had weight in the days when the mind 
was supposed to inhabit the body, as a 
tenant a house, and have no relation to 
it but that of a casual occupant,” an 
opinion which he pronounces “ anti- 
quated,” 

The religious sentiment, that from 
which all religions have sprung in the 
remote ages long antecedent to Christian- 
ity and to Judaism, and among all peo- 
ples, however remote from each other in 
place, in time, and in character, is made 
up of emotions and thoughts. Of these 
the chief are fear and hope, which are 
preceded, accompanied, and followed by 
a wish. But the attainment of the wish 
does not satisfy the religious sentiment 
which has been awakened. This is reach- 
ed through love; and the result of love 
is continuance. Hence the introduction 
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of the sexual element in all old religions. 
The old gods have sex. Some of them 
are hermaphrodite. Even the Christian 
God is a Father, with an only begotten 
Son. Mohammed was the first to pro- 
claim a deity without sex. The convert- 
ibility of sexual and religious emotions 
is exemplified by many insane delusions, 
in which what was supposed to be the 
latter had really their origin in the 
former. As the religious wish is ‘‘ one 
whose fruition depends upon an un- 
known power” to be religious, one 
must desire and be ignorant; and igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion, not in 
the flippant sense in which the asserticn 
has been often made, but in that of the 
seeking a control of what is known by 
the intervention of a power that is un- 
known. 

The religious sentiment, although it is 
generally regarded as a matter of the 
feelings, only rests upon certain rational 
postulates. These are, 1, that there is 
order in all things; 2, that this order is 
one of intelligence; 3, that all intelli- 
gence is onein kind. Order is opposed to 
chance; and both science and religion as- 
sume order in things; that is, that they 
proceed by system and with purpose; but 
religion includes an element called the 
‘will of God” in the order, while sci- 
ence rejects it. The last position, however, 
it should be said, is disputed by some 
scientific men. The laws of reason afford 
& presumption of a moral government of 
the universe, and point to an intelligence 
fulfilling an end through the order of 
physical laws. This assumption is com- 
mon to all historic religions. 

Fear and hope producing desire, reli- 
gion begins with a prayer, in one form 
or another; for all prayers relate to the 
fulfilment of a wish. At first the direct 
object of prayer only is thought of; that 
is, the attainment of some good thing or 
end, or the avoidance of evil. The Nea- 
politan lazzarone prays that his lottery 
ticket may prove a lucky number; if it 
proves a blank, he will take from his 
pocket the image of the same saint which 
before he worshipped, revile it, spit on 
it, and trample it in the mud. Xeno- 
phon gives the following as the prayer 
of Ischomachus, a pious Athenian of his 
time: ‘I seek to obtain,” says the latter, 
‘*from the gods, by just prayers, strength, 
and health, the respect of my fellow-citi- 
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zens, the love of my friends, an honor- 
able termination to my combats, and 
riches as the fruit of honest industry.” 
Very reasonable desires, it must be ad- 
mitted, and Xenophon evidently regard- 
ed them as appropriate subjects for pray- 
er; and our author says, “‘ From the peti- 
tions in many recent manuals of devo- 
tion I should suppose most Christians 
of to-day would not see in them any- 
thing inappropriate.” But prayer so 
frequently, it may be said so generally, 
fails in attaining its direct object, that 
an indirect object is assigned to it, which 
is the condition of mind it begets in the 
one who prays, which is asserted to be 
patience under affliction, hope in adver- 
sity, courage in the presence of danger, 
and a calm confidence in the face of 
death. But these come only from faith 
in the efficacy of prayer, and are a sort of 
begging the question; and moreover all 
these virtues and elevated conditions of 
mind have been shown by those who nev- 
er prayed, and by those who recognized 
no omnipotent and benevolent being to 
whom prayer might reasonably be ad- 
dressed. But religious persons pray that 
their prayers may be refused if the grant- 
ing them would be hurtful to themselves 
or subversive of God’s glory. Why then 
should they pray, except that ‘‘ the pray- 
er of faith finds its only true objective 
answer in itself’’ ? And it is also assert- 
ed that prayer increases pleasurable emo- 
tions; although the most eminent teach- 
ers of religion agree in banishing mater- 
ial pleasure and prosperity from holy de- 
sires. 

As to inspiration, Dr. Brinton is so 
subtle that we shall simply quote his two 
most important decisions in regard to it: 
“Looked at narrowly,” he says, ‘the 
advantage which inspiration has been to 
religions has not so much depended on 
what it taught as on its strength asa psy- 
chological motive power”; and again: 
“Inspiration, in its religious sense, we 
may define to be that condition of mind 
in which truths relating to deity and 
duty become in whole or in part objects 
of immediate perception. 

The science of mythology has long since 
discarded the view that myths are dis- 
torted historical traditions, as well as the 
theories not long since in vogue, that the 
mythology of the ancients was a system 
of natural philosophy, a device of shrewd 
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rulers. Myths, our author tells us, are 
inspirations concerning the unknown. 
The primitive form of the myth is now 
recognized to be made up from the no- 
tions which man gains of the manifes- 
tations of force in external nature, in 
their supposed relations to himself. 
Myths have centred chiefly around three 
subjects, each giving rise to a mythical 
cycle: 1. The epochs of Nature; 2. The 
Paradise lost and to be regained; 3. The 
Hierarchy of the Gods. The idea of 
time—that is, a measure of duration— 
led to the myth of acreation. This start- 
ing the question, What was going on 
before creation ? recourse was had to 
the myth of recurrent epochs. The last 
epoch gave origin to the flood myths, 
which appear in nearly all religions; 
the coming one suggested the Day of 
Judgment. The myth of the loss and 
regain of Paradise is the fruit of the 
fact that to man the past and the future 
seem ever better than the present. He 
imagines a Golden Age in the past, and 
believes it will return. This notion ap- 
pears in the literature or the traditions of 
all peoples. The material Paradise which 
he dreams of in his ruder conditions be- 
comes a spiritual one with intellectual 
advancement. Certain features are com- 
mon to all myths. A divine person ap- 
pears in them and his doings with men are 
recorded, A reasonable being can hardly 
think at all without asking himself, 
Whence come I and my fellows, and these 
things that I see ? And what wil! become 
of us all? And some myth issure to becre- 
ated at an early stage of thought, which 
the parent can tell the child, the wise man 
his disciple, containing responses to such 
questions. When the divine person has 
once appeared in the myth, a hierarchy 
of gods soon follows. In the earliest 
recognition of divine power it is distrib- 
uted between two classes of supernatural 
beings—those who help and those who 
hinder the fruition of desire. Monothe- 
istic religions do not escape this; and 
hence God and the devil. There hasalways 
been a tendency to the idea of trinity in 
divinity. It appears in the Egyptian my- 
thology, and in the ‘‘ intelligential triad ” 
of the Platonists. The myth is “one of 
the transitory expressions of the religious 
sentiment which in enlightened lands it 
has already grown and should lay aside. 
So far as it relates to events, real or 
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alleged, historic or geologic, it deals with 
that which is indifferent to pure religion; 
and so far as it assumes to reveal the 
character, plans, and temper of divinity 
it is too evidently a reflex of man’s per- 
sonality to be worthy of serious refuta- 
tion where it conflicts with the better 
guide he has within him.” 

As to symbols, Dr. Brinton’s views are 
not so new or so peculiar as to require 
our special attention. Rites, he tells us, 
are either propitiatory or memorial. The 
former spring from the idea of sacrifice, 
or of specific performance. <A sacrifice 
is a gift to the divine being who is sup- 
posed to be propitiated by it, but the 
measure of the worth of the sacrifice is 
what it costs the giver. Hence human 
sacrifices, of which there are distinct 
traces in the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. Self-denial soon passed into self- 
torture; and as what is supposed to be 
efficacious in the sacrifice is the suffering, 
hence came the notion of vicarious sacri- 
fice. ‘*The death of Christ, regarded as 
a general vicarious atonement, has had 
its efficiency explained directly by the 
theory that the pain He suffered partook 
of the infinity of His divine nature; as 
thus it was excruciating beyond measure, 
so it was infinitely effectual toward ap- 
peasing divinity.’’ Memorial rites have 
a tendency to become propitiatory in all 
material religions. Hence baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, which Christ ‘‘ regard- 
ed as institutionary,” have become sacra- 
ments as observances of divine efficacy 
in themselves. ‘‘ All such views arise 
from the material character of religious 
wants. The prominence of symbols and 
rites in a religion declines as the religion 
rises in quality, and ‘“‘in a perfected 
scheme of worship they would have no 
place whatever.” 

The impulses or momentums of reli- 
gious thought have been, 1, the idea of 
the perfected individual; 2, the idea of 
the perfected commonwealth; 3, the idea 
of personal survival, or immortality. 
Passing by what is said as to the first 
and the second, we note the assertion 
that the doctrine of immortality is the 
main moment in Christianity, in Islam, 
and Buddhism. It was unknown in the 
older and simpler faiths. ‘No promise 
in the Old Testament refers to a future 
life. The religion there taught nowhere 
looks beyond the grave.’”? The idea of 
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immortality is decreasing as a religious 
impulse, owing to (1) a better under- 
standing of ethics, (2) more accurate cos- 
mical conceptions, (8) the clearer defining 
of life, (4) the increasing immateriality 
of religions. With the chapter in which 
these views are elaborated the author 
closes his teachings (which he calls his 
studies) on the religious sentiment. At 
parting with his reader he declares that 
those studies show the religious senti- 
ment to be a late and probably a final 
development of thehuman mind. ‘The 
intellect first reaches entire self-con- 
sciousness, the emotions first attain perfec- 
tion of purpose, when guided by its high- 
est manifestation. Man’s history seems 
largely to have been a series of efforts to 
give it satisfaction. This will be possi- 
ble only when he rises to a practical 
application of the identity of truth, love, 
and life.”’ These last words are less clear 
than most of the rest of Dr. Brinton’s 
book. The identity of truth, love, and 
life seems to be one of those vague, 
misty fancies in which subtle thinkers 
sometimes lose themselves. But we did 
not set out to criticise, much less to ap- 
prove or to condemn Dr. Brinton’s views; 
only to place them as clearly as we could 
before our readers in the space at our 
command. His work is a very impor- 
tant and interesting contribution to the 
discussion of man’s mental development, 
which now occupies so much the atten- 
tion of the world. We leave its support 
or its confutation to the hands of the 
metaphysicians and the theologians, 
whose serious attention it will surely 
command. 





In ‘Similarities of Physical and Reli- 
gious Knowledge,”* the author has at- 
tempted to solve the problem of a recon- 
ciliation between science and religion. 
We can hardly congratulate him upon 
a genuine success. He strives to show 
that science need not be destructive of 
religious faith, and that religion need 
not fear to accept the demonstrations of 
science. The effort is not new; and our 
author fails just where all others have 
failed before him. The point in all such 
discussions is in the meaning of religion. 
If religion is nothing but a sentiment, 


* Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowl- 
= 12mo, pp. 219. New York: D. Appleton 
Co. 
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it is not necessarily at war with science. 
If it is more, if it means a creed, a dis- 
cipline, a submission of the reason to 
theological dogma, religion and science 
must ever be at war. We are inclined 
to the opinion that Mr. Bixby’s book will 
only succeed in dissatisfying both men 
of science and theologians. A new 
edition of the Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s 
‘* Stories of the Patriarchs ’’* will doubt- 
less be welcome to that gentleman’s 
wide and increasing circle of admirers. 
In this book he has sought to tell the Old 
Testament stories in a way to interest 
young readers and to give them sugges- 
tions of the central thoughts and the 
inner purposes of those stories as he ap- 
prehends them. He has done this with 
skill, and at times with eloquence, almost 
always with a discreet reticence in the 





way of ‘‘ moralizing.’”’ But with all our 


appreciation of the writer’s general abil- 
ity,we cannot say that we think that he 
has in any way improved upon the stories 
as they stand in our English version of 
the Bible. The grand simplicity of the 
style in which the stories are there told 
seems to us not to be bettered for men, 
for women, or for children. 





WE continually ery out for the Ameri- 
can novel,and our British cousins contin- 
ually demand it of us; and yet at almost 
every new story of American life that 
we take up how great is our disappoint- 
ment. Our American novels are written, 
with very rare exceptions, in a style which 
seems to show that fiction is not our 
forte. Our novel writers lack imagina- 
tion; they have not made careful studies; 
they do not show penetration; they con- 
struct stories awkwardly; they are too 
often shallow and vulgar. ‘‘ Achsah’’+ 
is not an exception to the general rule. 
There is nothing remarkable about it but 
the very singular name of its heroine, 
which gives the title to the book. 
Throughout it is commonplace, and re- 
peats the worn-out types of New Eng- 
land life. We are not the more at- 
tracted to it by its being written with an 
apparent leaning toward Roman Catho- 
lic proselytism. In ‘‘ Free, yet Forg- 

* Stories of the Patriarchs. By O. B. Frormtne- 
HAM. 12mo, pp. 232. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

+ Achsah; A New England Life Study. By 
the Rev. Perer PENNoT. 12mo, pp. 368. Bos- 
ton : Lee & Shepard. 
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ing their own Chains,”* we have a novel 
very considerably above the level of the 
average productions of the day. The ti- 
tle of the book is not particularly perti- 
nent to its tenor, and is a specimen of a 
bad style lately in vogue, brought in, 
perhaps, by Mr. Charles Reade and by 
the authoress of ‘Red in the Nose is 
She ” and ‘‘ Cometh down like a Shower.” 
This story is one of the mining regions in 
Pennsylvania, of speculations in Wall 
street, of embezzlement, financial scoun- 
drelism, and ruin. It is told with very 
considerable spirit and skill, and the 
characters, particularly those of the wo- 
men, are portrayed with insight and 
ability. It will repay perusal; and if it 
is the author's first venture, it promises 
well, Mrs. Oliphant always writes 
with spiri’, and her novels are among the 
best of contemporary fictions in the sec- 
ond class. ‘* An Odd Couple ’+ will not 
add to her reputation, but will not de- 
tract from it. Wemight call ita painful 
book, for it begins painfully and is not 
pleasant as it develops. But it ends 
happily, and so comes within the range 
of comedy rather than that of tragedy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tremenheere have various 
misunderstandings. The husband finally 
thinks that he can bear this condition of 
things no longer, and proposes a separa- 
tion. To his surprise, the lady takes 
him at his word, and is firm. They 
separate, she taking their son, he their 
daughter. The young people get into 
trouble, the girl with a lover of course; 
there is a quasi elopement, and by this 
disturbance and their common sym- 
pathy in their children the odd couple 
have their eyes open to their folly, and 
are brought together again. The story 
is slightly constructed, has not much in- 
cident, and is not very absorbing. But 
it is not without interest. 








Mrs. E. B. Durry has written a book 
upon ‘‘ The Relations of the Sexes,’’t an 
already much befogged question, to the 
further obscuration of which she contrib- 
utes largely by a union of ignorance, 
presumption, dogmatism, and false senti- 

* Free, yet Forging Their Own Chains. 12mo, 
pp. 378. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

t An Odd Couple. By Mrs. OtrpHant. 12mo, 
pp. 256. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 

+ The Relations of the Sexes. By Mrs. E. B. 
Durry. 12mo, pp. 820. New York: Wood & 
Holbrook. 
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ment. But worse than all this, she de- 
grades as well as misrepresents the whole 
matter by a treatment of the sexual feel- 
ing and the sexual relation as if it were 
something that man or woman should be 
ashamed of. This is a subject to be 
treated witha certain reserve—that is all. 
Mrs. Duffy’s treatment of it is without 
reserve, but it is not on that account 
that we find fault with it. Her notions 
as to the sexuul relation are false, unnat- 
ural, ridiculous, and disgusting. She 
has done, as far as she could, more to 
degrade the sex by her spuriously modest 
misrepresentation of it than if she had 
written the most erotic novel that ever 
was published in Paris, 





‘THe Famitrar Letrers or JOHN 
ADAMS AND HIS WIFE ABIGAIL ADAMS 
Durine THE Revo.ivuTion.” By Charles 
Francis Adams. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

‘‘Memorrs of JoHN Quincy ADAMS. 
Comprising Portions of his Diary from 
795 to 1848.” Edited by Charles Francis 
Adams. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

Mr. Adams has dealt honestly with the 
public. He has permitted his grand- 
father to speak for himself in his true 
character, sometimes in words of unsel- 
fish patriotism, and sometimes in those 
of querulous complaint. Had he been 
so disposed, he could have eliminated 
these few dark spots from the marble 
and presented us with a faultless statue. 
But he chose to be honest; indeed, he 
could not be otherwise, and accordingly 
portrays the elder Adams as a man of 
somewhat sour and vindictive character, 
although mainly actuated by the best 
and noblest impulses. A vein of humor 
runs through his character, but it is so 
slight that in mining parlance ‘it 
pinches up so that the indications give 
out.”” A good dinner always had the 
effect of bringing out his best points. 
When away at Philadelphia, in his pro- 
longed absence from home, his plaintive 
references to Mrs. Adams's cider and 
home-brewed ale are mingied with his 
impatient longings for the display of a 
mere ardent patriotism among the peo- 
ple. It was at first a severe trial for 
him that the war had shut out an 
article that was considered of prime ne- 
cessity. The supply of rum failed, but 
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‘‘whiskey is used here instead of rum, 
and I don’t see but it is just as good. 
Of this the wheat and rye countries can 
easily distil enough for the use of the coun- 
try. If Icould get cider, I would be con- 
tent.” Side by side with these complaints 
we find intemperate expressions of disgust 
‘at the dilatory policy of Washington, 
coupled with a candid admission that 
after all ‘‘ perhaps he is right.”” Events 
proved that Washington was the man for 
his place in action, as Adams was for his 
in council. Prudence was needed in war, 
and impetuosity was wanting in the Con- 
gress to stimulate men of slow ideas. 
Adams gave himself, without reserve, to 
the cause of his country. In her darkest 
days, when he had before him the oppor- 
tunities of gaining wealth and position 
by simply ‘‘ minding his own business,’’ 
he chose to mind the business of others 
at whatever cost to himself; and when he 
had a comfortable home and a wife of 
unsurpassed attractions, and young chil- 
dren for whom he felt the tenderest so- 
licitude, he abandoned them all for the 
great cause he had at heart. Not, like a 
member of Congress of to-day, could he 
run home by the train to spend even one 
Sunday; but his were long weary jour- 
neys to Philadelphia on horseback, or 
afterward across the ocean in small sail- 
ing vessels, rendering himself liable to 
capture and imprisonment. He could 
not comprehend the lack of a like self- 
devotion on the part of others. 

To read this book is to fall into a rev- 
erential love of Abigail Adams. It is not 
strange that the parish of Weymouth 
thought that ‘‘ Parson Smith’s daughter 
was too good for John Adams, the Brain- 
tree lawyer.” Fortunately for the world, 
she had a more modest opinion of her- 
self, and the quiet country girl, whose good 
sense and honest heart saved her from 
being misled by the flattery of friends, be- 
came the wife of one President of the Uni- 
ted States and the mother of another. 

She never went to school! And yet 
she wrote these wonderful letters, sur- 
passing in diction, sentiment, patriotism, 
and moral force those of her gifted cor- 
respondent. She was the ‘‘ home body ” 
while he was away on his public mis- 
sion. She looked after the farm, made 
the butter, clothed the bodies of the 
children with homespun, their young 
souls with the garments of righteousness, 
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and in the intervals of her various duties, 
economizing ‘‘to make both ends meet,”’ 
she wrote these treasured letters to her 
husband. It was a blessed thing that 
John Adams was chosen a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, so that he 
might be absent from Braintree, and give 
his wife occasion to write to him. The 
girl ‘‘ never was sent to any school, and 
was always sick.” She never attended 
lectures on the ‘‘ theosophic doctrines of 
cosmogony,’”’ or the ‘correlation of 
forces,” or read novels; for lectures and 
novels were not. But she was of course 
well versed in the sacred Scriptures, and 
she found enough in history and the 
British classics to fill her mind with use- 
ful knowledge of the world. 

Says her biographer: ‘‘ The love of 
literature springs up where the weeds of 
scandal take no root. The young ladies 
of Massachusetts, in the last century, 
were certainly readers, even though only 
self-taught; and their taste was not for 
the feeble and nerveless sentiment, or 
the frantic passion which comes from the 
novels and romances in the circulating 
library of our day, but was derived from 
the deepest wells of English literature. 
The poets and moralists of the mother 
country furnished to these inquiring 
minds their ample stores, and they were 
used to an extent which it is at least 
doubtful if the more pretending and 
elaborate instruction of the present gen- 
eration would equal.” 

The influences that surrounded the 
childhood of Mrs. Adams, and her early 
married life, could not do otherwise than 
make her religious. Such sentiments 
as she would thus naturally acquire per- 
vade her correspondence, and yet in no 
instance is there an indication of big- 
otry, or cant, or even of doctrine. It 
was enough for her to inculcate pure 
morality in the instruction of her 
children and in her letters to them. 
Writing to ‘‘little Johnny,” who was 
abroad with his father, she says: ‘ Im- 
prove your understanding by acquiring 
useful knowledge and virtue, such as 
will render you an ornament to society, 
an honor to your country, and a blessing 
to your parents. Great learning and su- 
perior abilities, should you ever pussess 
them, will be of little vaiue unless virtue, 
honor, truth, and integrity are added to 
them. Adhere to those religious senti- 
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ments and principles which were early 
instilled into your mind, and remember 
that you are accountable to your Maker 
forall your words and actions. . . I 
would much rather you should have found 
your grave in the ocean you have crossed, 
or that an untimely death should cross 
you in your infant years, than see you an 
immoral, profligate, or graceless child.” 

Mrs. Adams expresses her regret at 
the omission of that part of Jeffer- 
son’s first draught of the Declaration of 
Independence in which reference was 
made to slavery. ‘I cannot but be 
sorry that some of the most manly sen- 
timents in the Declaration are ex- 
punged from the printed copy.” And 
in other passages she shows her abhor- 
rence of the system which it has cost us 
such a sacrifice to abolish, but which, if 
her wishes had prevailed, would have 
been abolished by a stroke of the pen. 
On the other hand, her husband treats 
the subject somewhat lightly. ‘It 
makes no great odds ; it is a trade that 
almost all mankind have been concerned 
in all over the globe, since Adam, more 
or less, in one way and another.” 

There is a playful humor in some of 
her letters when she jokes her husband 
on declaring independence for men and 
not for women, and tells him ‘ notwith- 
standing all your wise laws and maxims, 
we have it in our power not only to free 
ourselves, but to subdue our masters.” 
Among her serious reflections there are 
some which occasion this reply from her 
husband, applicable to our times, and 
moreover consolatory, as it refers to the 
misconduct of a high officer of the Colo- 
nial Government, and permits us to in- 
dulge the pleasing fancy that in some re- 
spects we may be no worse than our an- 
cestors. ‘‘ But let us take warning and 
give it to our children. Whenever van- 
ity and gayety, a love of pomp and dress, 
furniture, equipage, buildings, great 
company, expensive diversions, and ele- 
gant entertainments, get the better of the 
principles and judgments of men or 
women, there is no knowing where they 
will stop, nor into what evils, natural, 
moral, or political, they will lead us.” 

This notice of these admirable letters 
cannot be more suitably closed than by 
quoting an apostrophe to ourselves: 

* Posterity ! you will never know how 
much it cost the present generation to 
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preserve your freedom! I hope you will 
make a good use of it. If you do not, I 
shall repent it in heaven that I ever took 
half the pains to preserve it !” 

The memoirs of John Quincy Adams 
are now in course of publication, and have 
reached the seventh volume, ending with 
May, 1828. We reservea fuller notice of 
the work until its completion, 





**From EVERGLADE To CaNon WITH 
THE SeconD Dracoons. An Authentic 
Account of Service in Florida, Mexico, 
Virginia, and the Indian Country, 1836- 
’75.”” Compiled by Theo. F. Rodenbough, 
Colonel and Brevet Brigadier General 
U.S. A. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

In four or five centuries more it is 
probable that the history of America 
may be deemed worthy of perusal by the 
most fastidious of critics. In the mean 
time, to use the somewhat hackneyed 
words of one of our departed statesmen, 
we are ‘“‘making history” for future 
generations to read. While not very 
ambitious as yet, there are parts of our 
history which are exceedingly romantic 
and picturesque, and none more so than 
the deeds of our little regular army on 
our continually shifting frontier. The 
book now before us has a special value 
in that it epitomizes a portion of that 
history but little known to the general 
public, and which, but for this and such 
similar works as may in future be written, 
bids fair to be lost in oblivion. 

“From Everglade to Caiion” is an 
animated and stirring picture of a repre- 
sentative regiment of the American 
army, and especially of one branch of 
that army which has never received its 
just meed of praise. The American cav- 
alry is in many respects a peculiar ser- 
vice, and unlike that of most foreign 
armies. Its work is incomparably harder 
and more multifarious, its periods of 
rest much shorter, its opportunities for 
acquiring technical perfection of drill 
much more restricted, its appearance 
less splendid; while at the same time 
its worth to the nation to which it be- 
longs, measured by the amount of 
duty performed, is and: always has 
been much greater. This will ap- 
pear by comparison of the record of 
the Second Dragoons, the regiment 
now in question, with that of any Euro- 
pean cavalry regiment of the same length 
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of service. In Europe the cavalry ex- 
periences between wars alternations of 
long periods of peace, during which the 
regiments lie in barracks or cantonments 
with very little to do beyond keeping 
their horses fat, and manceuvring for 
the pleasure of royal personages on ap- 
pointed field days. The energies of the 
men are absorbed in pipe-clay and Tripoli- 
powder, while the whiteness of buff-belts 
and the brightness of innumerable brass 
buckles, combined with the stiffness and 
regularity of lines at reviews, are the points 
of perfection in which they aim to excel. 
The Second U. S. Dragoons, on the 
other hand, from its first formation in 
1832 down to the present day, has never, 
any more than its brethren in the U. S. 
Army, enjoyed the advantage of a single 
year’s continuous peace in barracks. It 
has always been on the move, and always 
engaged in active service. For the last 
twenty years that service has been against 
enemies as well armed as itself, whether 
they be Indians or civilized Confederates. 
To find a European cavalry regiment 
which has a right to inscribe an equal 
number of battles on its banners, we 
must go to those whose history covers 
more than a century. Many of the 
most famous, such as the British Life 
Guards (which date from the time of 
Charles II.), have not seen one-half 
as many actions in all their history. 
The difficulties of campaigning in New 
England, the Middle, and some of the 
Southern States have been officially 
cited by British generals to account par- 
tially for failures in their operations 
against American militia and American 
Indians; yet that ground was easy com- 
pared with the Everglades of Florida or 
the caiions of Arizona. Our civil 
war is over, and Federals and Confede- 
rates can discuss the military operations 
of that period with good temper and mu- 
tual respect, realizing the assertion of 
one of England’s most distinguished 
military writers, Colonel Chesney, that 
“if a man’s claims to be regarded as 
a veteran are to be measured by the 
amount of actual fighting he has gone 
through, the most seasoned soldiers of 
Europe are but conscripts compared 
with the survivors of that conflict.” 





“THe Birack Hitts. A Minute De- 
scription of the Routes, Scenery, Soil, 


Climate, Timber, Gold, Geology, Zodlo- 
gy, etc.” With an Accurate Map, Four 
Sectional Drawings, and Ten Plates 
from Photographs. By Richard Irving 
Dodge, Lieut. Colonel U. S. A. New 
York: James Miller. 

Without attempting to write an enter- 
taining book of travel and exploration, 
Colonel Dodge has collected all the known 
items of positive information concerning 
a region which is now attracting the at- 
tention of adventurers. A member of 
the last and most thoroughly organized 
exploring party sent out by Government, 
his knowledge of the ground is minute 
and complete. Containing an excellent 
map on a scale of about 1:586,000 and a 
description of the various routes to the 
Hills, the book is quite capable of serving 
as an itinerary to intending visitors. 
The author shows that but little is to be 
expected from the region as a source of 
gold supply, and gives a very vivid pic- 
ture of the condition of society in the 
would-be mining camps, where there are 
ten idlers to one worker. He warns us 
against the seductions ‘‘ of the men who 
advertise, as Colonel this or Captain that, 
to take out a great company for a certain 
price each. They are generally the most 
remorseless liars and the most egregious 
swindlers.” If you must go, form a party 
with six or eight friends on whom you 
can rely. But by all means stay at home. 
This is his advice condensed. He gives 
a very interesting account of the orderly 
and intelligent way in which the miners 
in the Hills received General Crook’s 
proclamation to leave. General Crook 
first went among them and talked the 
matter over freely. Then he issued a 
proclamation requiring them to leave 
and recommending them to hold a meet- 
ing for the purpose of discussing the 
question. Theydidso. A body of men, 
outnumbering the troops and prepared 
for fighting, assembled and decided to 
obey the law. Their action was a 
triumph for American principles. They 
feared the law as a moral, but not as a 
military force. Mr. Henry Newton, who 
served as assistant geologist to the expe- 
dition, supplies a well written and clear 
chapter on the geology of the Hills, with 
four ideal sections which explain their 
structure. The book is an excellent 
summary of all the authoritative informa- 
tion relating to this region. 














— Tue event of the past month has 
been the return to specie payments as far 
as the fractional parts of a dollar are con- 
cerned. And yet it is not a return to 
specie payments, even if the silver dollar 
should be brought into circulation; for 
silver has ceased to be specie or a legal 
tender of payment in the principal civil- 
ized nations, except for very small sums, 
But still it is real money, which we have 
not seen in our daily transactions for 
fifteen years; and its appearance has 
made a sensation. And that sensation 
has caused a sort of hoarding of the pretty, 
fresh, white silver circles, They are 
not put away in stockings, and broken- 
nosed teapots, and other cracked domes- 
tic concavities; but those who receive 
them keep them ‘for luck” or to look 
at, and part with them so reluctantly 
that as yet, at the present writing, they 
do not pass freely from hand to hand. 
Moreover, silver still commands a small 
premium even upon treasury notes, 
Wherefor fractional currency is sought, 
and even bought, for the purpose of 
being exchanged for silver; and the con- 
sequence is, oddly enough, that the re- 
turn to specie payments in silver for 
fractional parts of a dollar has caused 
a sudden disappearance of small change 
of all kinds, and it is almost as hard to 
get a dollar changed now as it was in 
1861. Verily the vagaries of money 
are many and incomprehensible. The 
able financial editor writes learnedly and 
authoritatively about them, taking, how- 
ever, entirely different views of the mat- 
ter in different journals; but we seem to 
be no nearer to an understanding of the 
question, no better able to judge what 
will be the effect of a given financial 
measure, than we were before Adam 
Smith and Ricardo were known or the 
dismal science heard of. We may all, 
however, rejoice at the prospect of a re- 
turn of the days when a dollar was a dol- 
lar, when the filthiness of lucre was not 
spread in a thin film upon slips of paper, 
which we are obliged to handle and carry 
about with us, and when money could 
not be torn up or reduced to pulp by an 
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accidental wetting. Perhaps we shall 
begin to be a little more honest when 
we pay our debts with real money, and 
when we know that the promises to pay 
that we have in our wallets and our 
money drawers really mean something 
and are not mere conventional contriv- 
ances to provide us with a circulating 
medium of exchange. Even thos» of us 
who have a liking for paper money, or 
who are “ inflationists,” cannot make se- 
rious objection to that effect of a return 
to specie payments, 


— THE appearance of real money will 
produce a change in manners and cus- 
toms and in speech. Pocket-books will 
go out and purses will come in. To 
carry even two or three dollars’ worth 
of halves, quarters, and dimes in a small 
flat leather pocket-book is inconvenient, 
and indeed almost impossible. And so 
the pretty little leathern things which 
have made such a show in the cases of 
the fancy stores will fall in value and 
gradually pass out of use. Young la- 
dies may now net purses again for the 
gentlemen to whom they wish to show 
particular favor; and men who scorn 
such vanities, and who prefer to carry 
their change loose in their pockets, must 
needs insist upon a domestic inspection 
and repairing of those important parts of 
their apparel. Opulent persons, who like 
to handle their funds and attract atten- 
tion to their possession of the precious 
metals, may again bestride the hearth 
and soothe their sense of touch and hear- 
ing by jingling such silver as they carry 
in the pouches of their nether garments. 
Elegant people will, after a while, no 
longer call money ‘“‘stamps.” If they 
do not return to the former beauties of 
phraseology upon this subject, and call 
it ‘‘tin,’’ ‘*spoons,” ‘‘ brads,” or 
‘**rocks,” they must needs invent some 
other synonymes equally accurate and ex- 
pressive. For some years past it has 
been said of an eligible party of either 
sex that he or she ‘had the stamps ”; 
and the slang had almost become an ac- 
cepted phrase, so that people not mean- 
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ing to be slangy would say that they 
hadn’t the stamps to do this or that thing, 
meaning that they hadn’t the money and 
could not afford to do what they wished 
or were asked to do. This use of 
**stamps ” for ‘‘money ”’ is one of those 
traits of language that have an historical 
significance, and record, like other pecu- 
liarities in manners and customs, the ex- 
perience of the people among whom they 
were in vogue. It is worth while to re- 
call why and how it was that money 
came to be called stamps. 


— As soon as it became clear that the 
*‘ misunderstanding ” between the slave 
States and the free would result in a 
war, although no such war as came of it 
was anticipated, there was a sudden dis- 
appearance of gold and silver. Bank 
notes (there were of course no ‘“ green- 
backs”) continued in circulation; but as 
for silver, there was none. It vanished 
asif by magic. Even coppers and three- 
cent pieces disappeared. The consequent 
inconvenience amounted almost to dis- 
tress. There was really no means of 
paying for anything that cost less than a 
dollar, or of paying the fraction of a 
dollar. In this extremity recourse was 
had to postage stamps, which had a fixed 
value and which every one needed more 
or less, These stamps were for nearly a 
year the only ‘‘ change” in use. Omnibus 
fare, then six cents, was paid in postage 
stamps; and the handing up of these 
sticky scraps of paper to a surly driver 
(poor fellow, he was at his wits’ end too), 
on a rainy day, through a small hole in 
the roof of an omnibus, was such a trial 
of patience that the number of Jobs in 
the country diminished rapidly day by 
day. Relief was sought by an ingenious 
device. Small envelopes were made, 
about an inch and a half long by an inch 
wide, on which was printed ‘‘50 cents,” 
**25 cents,” ‘*10 cents,’’ and into these 
the stamps were put, and they did service 
as half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes. But this, although it helped 
matters a little, was nevertheless a very 
rude contrivance. Moreover, as no one 
could stop to examine the envelopes and 
count the stamps, people were at the 
mercy of sharpers who paid out envelopes 
that were ‘‘short ” two or three stamps 
each. And besides, the demand upon 
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the Post-Office Department for stamps 
became so great that it could not be sup- 
plied, and the Postmaster-General was 
obliged to announce officially that post- 
age stamps were not designed to be used 
as money, and could not be furnished in 
sufficient quantities for that purpose. 
Yet again a new form of industry made 
its appearance. Postage stamps that had 
been used were cleaned, regummed, and 
put into circulation in these envelopes. 
The trouble was great, and increased 
daily. To relieve the country, Congress 
authorized the issue of a paper currency 
for the fractional parts of a dollar to 
which a positive fixed value was given 
by their being made receivable for all 
dues to the Government for sums not 
greater than five dollars. Now it is an 
eternal truth that nothing in this world 
is ever entirely new. Every new thing 
bears traces of some older thing. Devel- 
opment is the law of art, literature, sci- 
ence, and finance as well as of humanity. 
And so it happened that the new frac- 
tional currency bore evidence to the 
previous existence of the rude contriv- 
ance which it was designed to displace. 
This appeared in the designs engraved 
upon it. The five-cent slips or ‘shin- 
plasters,’’ as they were once called, bure 
the engraved facsimile of a five-cent 
postage stamp. The ten-cent slips had 
two such facsimiles; the twenty-five- 
cent, five. They were made to replace 
stamps, and they showed that upon their 
faces. And hence, as the fractional cur- 
rency took the place of stamps and had 
stamps engraved upon it, it came to be 
called stamps, a name which ere long 
was transferred to money in general. 
Have you a stamp, or the stamps ? meant 
at first really, Have you a postage 
stamp ? and then, Have you a little bill 
with a postage stamp engraved upon it ? 
This postage-stamp currency was by far 
the prettiest as well as the most business- 
like looking in its design of all that we 
have had. But it was easily counter- 
feited, and was soon of necessity with- 
drawn. It now is to be found only in 
collections of curious things. Still more 
rare are the little envelopes into which 
the real stamps were put, and which were 
for a while to be bought at any station- 
er’s. The N. P. has still two of these 
reminders of the early and gloomy days 
of the war. 
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— Now that we see real money again 
our attention is naturally attracted by 
its appearance, the look of it. That is 
pleasant enough in one respect. A 
bright silver piece, no matter what de- 
sign is stamped upon it, is a much more 
attractive thing than a little scrap of pa- 
per, generally crumpled and greasy. 
But now that we see our national money 
again, notwithstanding all our reasons 
for welcoming it, we must confess that 
it is not as handsome as it ought to be, 
as it might be, or even as it once was. 
It does us no credit as an exhibition of 
our skill in designing, in die sinking, or 
coining. Why is it that we have the 
ugliest money of all civilized nations ? 
For such undoubtedly our silver coinage 
is. The design is poor, commonplace, 
tasteless, characterless, and the execu- 
tion is like thereunto, Our silver coins 
do not even look like money. They 
have rather the appearance of tokens or 
mean medals, One reason of this is that 
the design is so inartistic and so insigni- 
ficant. That young woman sitting on 
nothing in particular, wearing nothing 
to speak of, looking over her shoulder at 
nothing imaginable, and bearing in her 
left hand something that looks like a 
broomstick with a woollen night-cap on 
it—what is she doing there ? what is the 
meaning of her? She is Liberty, we are 
told, and there is a label to that effect 
across a shield at her right, her need of 
which is not in any way manifest. But 
she might as well be anything else as 
Liberty; and at tke first glance she looks 
much more like a spinster in her smock, 
with a distaff in her hand. Such a 
figure has no proper place upon a coin, 
On the reverse the eagle has the contrary 
fault of being too natural, too much 
like a real eagle. In numismatic art 
animals have conventional forms, which 
are far more pleasing and effective than 
the most careful and exact imitation of 
nature can be. Compare one of our sil- 
ver coins with those of Great Britain, 
France, or Germany, and see how mean, 
slight, flimsy, inartistic, and unmoney- 
like it looks. Our coins of forty or 
fifty years ago were much better in every: 
respect, and looked much more like 
money, the reason being that they bore a 
head of Liberty which was bold, clear, 
and well defined in comparison with the 
weak thing that the mint has given us 
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for the last thirty years or so. The 
eagle too, although erring on the side of 
naturalness, was more suited in design to 
coinage. But still better were the coins 
struck at the end of the last century and 
the beginning of this one. The eagle 
was a real heraldic eagle, the head of 
Liberty had more character, and the 
whole work was bolder and better in 
every way. 


— But even they had the great defect 
of being without significance in design. 
What is a head of Liberty ? What dis- 
tinctive character can be given to a head 
upon a coin which will make it more 
like Liberty than like anything else ? 
As Mr. Weller remarked, ‘‘ What’s the 
use of callin’ a young woman a Wenus ? 
You might as well call her a griffin, or a 
King’s Arms, or any other fabulous ani- 
mal.” The coins of the French repub- 
lic bear a head supposed to typify the 
Republic. It has in its features and in 
its decorations some character and signi- 
ficance, and it is bold and stands out in 
good relief, as it should. But we can do 
better than to use such mere abstrac- 
tions, no matter how bold the design, 
how high the relief, or how fine the 
workmanship, 


— In this hundredth year of our na- 
tional independence we could not doa 
better thing to mark the time than to 
give real character and significance and 
beauty to our coinage, particularly as we 
distinguish the year bya return to the 
use of a real money currency. This 
could be done only by a change in the 
design and in the workmanship. The 
latter needs no advocacy; but the former 
of course requires the most careful éon- 
sideration. In looking at our coinage 
we find that the greatly superior appear- 
ance of the old silver—that is, of the 
pieces up to about 1835—is owing to their 
breadth and to their having on the ob- 
verse ® large boldly designed head. It 
was the reduction of the width, the sub- 
stitution of the weak meaningless sitting 
figure in place of the head, and the low 
relief and feeble execution of that figure, 
that gave our silver currency the mean 
and insignificant look that it now has and 
has had for forty years. But even this 
head, although so much better than the 
sitting figure, is quite insignificant. It 
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really means nothing, and might as well 
be called anything else as Liberty. It 
has, of course, no historical association 
whatever, nor is there about it any par- 
ticular pertinence to our nationality. It 
might just as weil be on the coins of any 
other republic in the world as upon ours, 
From this utterly unmeaning and unin- 
teresting condition our coin might be 
lifted by the substitution, in place of this 
so-called Liberty, of two heads, the ap- 
propriateness of which upon our coins— 
and indeed almost their right to be there— 
would be felt by every American, and not 
only so, but recognized by the whole 
world, It is hardly necessary to say that 
the heads we mean are those of Washing- 
ton and Franklin. The services which 
these two illustrious men rendered to 
their country before, during, and after the 
struggle by which it took its place among 
the nations of the earth were not equalled 
even if they were approached by those of 
any of their contemporaries—rich as the 
time was in men of patriotism and of 
ability. Washington and Franklin are 
to the whole world the typical men of 
our heroic age. Their names, their great- 
ness, their virtues are known, admit- 
ted, and extolled in places where no other 
American name is ever heard. Their 
memories are first among the glories of 
our inheritance. As to their eminent 
fitness to be represented upon our coin- 
age, it may be assumed that there would 
be no dispute. And fortune, nature, 
Providence—what you will—so ordered it 
that neither of them left descendants of 
their own name to be elevated by the ap- 
pearance of their ancestors’ head upon a 
nation’s coinage. There are no Wash- 
ingtons, no Franklins to say, This is the 
image and superscription of the head of 
our family. All democratic fear of the 
elevation and glorification of individuals 
or of families is therefore to set aside at 
one as having no occasion. it so hap- 
pens also that these two men represent 
the two elements of our population, the 
two great divisions of our country. One 
was a Virginia planter; the other, a Phil- 
adelphia printer, born in Boston, grew 
from a printer into a philosopher and a 
istatesman. The proper place for Wash- 
ington’s head would be upon the gold 
pieces; for no one would dispute the ap- 
propriateness of placing that of the au- 
thor of ‘* Poor Richard’s Almanac,” and 


of the adage, A penny saved is a penny 
earned, upon the silver coins representing 
fractional parts of a dollar, and upon the 
cents. Thus our gold and silver coins 
would be distinguished from each other 
in design, not as they now are by the 
mere difference between a meaningless 
head and a meaningless sitting figure, 
but by two noble portrait busts of which 
an American might be prouder than any 
European ever was of the effigy of king 
or kaiser. With this change and witha 
return to the old breadth of piece, and 
the heraldic eagle used in the beginning 
of this century (the two examples now 
before us are dated 1803 and 1805), we 
should have a coinage which instead of 
being as now the meanest in appearance 
and most insignificant of all that is 
known, would be the most beautiful and 
the most fraught with associations of 
historic interest and national pride. We 
commend the subject to the attention of 
the House, and hope that some member 
may be found who will take it up and 
bring it before the people. 


— Our army officers must be amused 
with the objections which are made by 
some sapient legislators, and some more 
sapient journalists, to the placing of the 
Indians and the management of them in 
the hands of the War Department, which 
of course would work through its sub- 
ordinates, the officers on extreme Western 
stations. It seems to be assumed that 
if such an arrangement should be made, 
there would be a rush of generals, colo- 
nels, majors, captains, lieutenants, and 
high privates to the plains for the pur- 
pose of indiscriminate robbery, rape, and 
slaughter—the victims being Squatting 
Bear and his squaws and ‘the likes of 
them” in their own tribe and in others, If 
these wise legislators and journalists 
would only make themselves acquainted 
with the wishes and feelings of our army 
officers upon this subject, they would 
pechaps appear to better advantage when 
they speak and write uponit. They would 
discover that of all places where he may 
be ordered the army officer most dislikes 
the Indian posts. It is to him a banish- 
ment almost like that of a Russian to 
Siberia. He goes there when ordered 
because it is his duty to do so; and he 
makes the best of it because he is a man, 
But the best he can make of it is to 
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** grin and bear it.” As to plunder, it is 
he that suffers that at the hands of the 
post trader. As to the squaws—well, we 
wish that the legislators and journalists 
aforesaid were compelled to flirt with a 
few of those copper-skinned females, 
being deprived during the process of co- 
logne, camphor, hartshorn, or handker- 
chiefs; und there we drop that part of 
the subject. As to cruelty or severity 
in the management of Indians, they 
could not be put into more merciful 
hands than those of soldiers. Military 
men as a rule are the most reluctant to 
use violence; although when forced to do 
so they use it thoroughly as well as with 
discrimination. No one so unwilling to 
fire upon a mob as a soldier; although 
when he does fire he uses ball cartridge 
and fires low. And the officers of our 
army are men of education, and most of 
them men of character, They would 


feel their responsibility if the manage- 
ment of the Indians were placed in their 
hands, and tliey would, we are sure, per- 
form this arduous, perplexing, and re- 
sponsible duty with a discretion, and 


above all with an honesty to which we 
fear Indian affairs are at present stran- 


gers. 


— “Les Amours de Cing Minutes ”— 
the loves of five minutes—is the title of 
the very last of the ephemeral produc- 
tions of the French press. Notwith- 
standing its title, it is not an indecent 
book; not even an improper one; and 
compared with many books which are 
issued by French publishers of standing, 
and found upon the tables of reputable 
people, it is decorum itself. In its com- 
position and its title it is, however, a per- 
fect expression of the characteristic lit- 
erary taste of the day. It is made up of 
scraps, some of which would hardly fill 
half a page of ‘The Galaxy,” and even 
these are divided by heads, and minor 
headings, and short lines, and long 
dashes, so that the reader’s continued at- 
tention is not required for more than a 
few seconds. One of these embodiments 
of literary frivolity is about the fancy 
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that a man had for a lady who passed 
him on the street, and whom he never 
spoke to or again saw. To this is given 
the title ‘‘Les Amours de Cing Mi- 
nutes,’’ and from this is taken the title of 
the book, the purpose of which is to sug- 
gest that there is nothing in life worth 
more than about five minutes, nothing 
that cannot be told or read in about five 
minutes. This comports with the spirit , 
of the day. We expect ere long to see 
the announcement that German, or 
Greek, or Sanscrit, or astronomy, or 
violin playing will be taught in five easy 
lessons of five minutes each. Every de- 
vice is now used in journalism to give the 
reader an idea that no continued effort 
of attention isdemanded from him. Let- 
ters and articles are ‘“‘broken up”’ by 
throwing in little sensational sub-head- 
ings in small capitals, and we know of 
one case in which a newspaper declined 
to print an article by an author of repu- 
tation, whose work is eagerly sought, be- 
cause he refused to have his work 
thus chopped up into short lengths, The 
effect of all this is very bad. It tends to 
moral and mental relaxation, to the fos- 
tering of frivolity, and to the discourage- 
ment of sobriety of mind and decorum 
of conduct. It is at once a token and a 
cause of that flippancy of mind and of 
manner which is one of the most note- 
worthy characteristics of our generation. 
We would not go back to the old ro- 
mances which filled a stout folio volume 
and in which the lover’s declaration of 
his passion covered a full page; but there 
is excess on one side as well as on the 
other, and when we see such a book as 
‘*Les Amours de Cinq Minutes,” with 
its suggestion, by way of bait, of some- 
thing that it does not contain, we think 
that we have reached the utmost extremi- 
ty of frivolity, shallowness, flippancy, 
and indecorum if not indecency. Pub- 
lishers and editors have a duty or at 
least a function beyond that of merely 
supplying a demand; and it behooves 
them to preserve at least the dignity of 
their own calling by refusing their im- 
print to such books. 





